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VANDERDECKEN’S MESSAGE HOME ; 
Or, the Tenacity of Natural Affection. 


Ovr ship, after touching at the Cape, 
went out again, and soon losing sight 
of the Table Mountain, began to be 
assailed by the impetuous attacks of 
the sea, which is well known to be 
more formidable there than in most 
pee of the dull and hazy ae da 

wn an » and the 
ieccss, which had formerly blown 
fresh, now sometimes subsided almost 
entirely, and then recovering its 
sh , for a short time, and chan- 
ging its direction, blew with temporary 
violence, and died away again, as if 
exercising 2 melancholy caprice, A 
heavy swell began to come from the 
south-east. Our sails flapped against 
the masts, and the ship rolled from 
side to side, as heavily as if she had 
been, water-logged. There was so little 
wind that she would not steer. 

At two pv. m. we had a squall, ac- 
companied by thunder and rain. The 
seamen, growing restless, looked anxi- 
ously a head. They said we would 
have a dirty night of it, and that it 
would not be worth while to turn in- 
to their hammocks. As the second 
mate was describing a gale he had en- 
countered off Cape Race, Newfound- 
land, we were suddenly taken all a- 
back, and the blast came upon us fu- 
tiously- We continued to scud under a 
double reefed mainsail and foretopsail 
till dusk ; but, as the sea ran high, the 
captain thought it safest to bring her 
to. The watch on deck consisted of 
four men, one of whom was appointed 
to keep a look-out, a-head, for the 
weather was so hazy, that we could 
not see two cables’ length from the 
bows.. This man, whose name was 
Tom Willis, went frequently to the 
bows, as if to observe something ; and 
when the others called to him, inqui- 
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ing what he was looking at, he would 
give no definite one They there- 
ore went also to the bows, and ap- 
peared startled, and at first said_no- 
bares But presently one of them 
ied, “‘ William, go call the watch.” 
The seamen, having been asleep in 
their hammocks, murmured at this 
unseasonable summons, and called to 
know how it looked upon deck. To 
which Tom Willis replied, ‘‘ Come up 
and see. What we are minding is not 
on deck, but a-head.” 
On hearing this, they ran up with- 
out putting on their jackets, and when 
they came to the bows there was a 


whispering. 

One of them asked, “‘ Where is she? 

replied, The last fash of lightning 

i i “ce e of li tning 
shewed there was not a reef in one of 
her sails ; but we, who know her his- 
tory, know that all her canvass will 
never carry her into port.” 

By this time, the talking of the sea- 
men had brought some of the passen-~ 

ers on deck. They could see nothing, 

owever, for the ship was surrounded 
by thick darkness, and by the noise of 
the dashing waters, and the seamen 
evaded the questions that were put to 
them. 

At this juncture the chaplain came 
on deck. He was a man of grave and 
modestdemeanour, and was much liked 
among theseamen, who called him Gen-« 
tle George. He overheard one of the 
men another, “ If he had ever 
seen the Flying Dutchman before, and 
if he knew the story about her?” To 
which the other replied, “‘ I have heard. 
of her beating eon in these seas, 
Wart is the reason she never reaches 

rt 99 si: 
Pithe first speaker replied, “‘ They é 

Q 
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give different reasons for it, but my 
story is this: She was an Amsterdam 
vessel, and sailed from that se- 
pany ago. Her m 8 hame 
was Vanderdecken. He was a staunch 
seaman, and would have his own way, 
in spite of the devil. For all that, ne- 
eet Stik had reason to 
complain ; though how it is on board 
with pa yt nobody weer 3. the 
story is this, thatin doubli e Cape, 
they were a long da ra, weather 
the Table Bay, whic we saw this 
morning. However, the wind headed 
them, and went against them more and 
more, and Vanderdecken walked the 
deck, swearing at the wind. Just after 
sunset, a vessel spoke him, ing if 
he did not mean to go into the Ba 
that night. Vanderdecken replied, 
“* May I be eternally d—d if I do, 
th I should beat about here till the 
day of j ent!” And to be sure, 
Vanderdecken never did go into that 
bay ; for it is believed that he conti- 
nues to beat about in these seas still, 
and will do so long enough. This ves- 
sel is never seen but with foul weather 
along with her.” 

To which another replied, “ We 
must keep clear of her. "They say that 
her captain mans his jolly boat, when 
a vessel comes in sight, and tries hard 
togetalong-side, toput letters on board, 
but no good comes to them who have 
communication with him.” 

Tom Willis said, ‘« There is such a 
sea between us at present, as should 

us safe from such visits.” 

'o which the other answered : “ We 
car.0t trust to that, if Vanderdecken 
sends out his men.” 

Some of this conversation having 
been overheard by the passengers, there 
was a commotion among them. In the 
mean time, the’ noise of the waves 

the vessel, could scarcely be 
inguished from the sounds of the 
distant thunder. The wind had ‘ex- 
tinguished the light in the binnacle, 
where the com was, and no one 
could tell which way the ship’s head 
lay. The ee were afraid to ask 
questions, lest they should a t the 
secret’ sensation of fear whi i 
every heart, or learn any more than 
already knew. For while they 
attributed their agitation of mind to 
the state of the weather, it was suffi- 
ciently perceptible that their alarms 
also arose from a cause which they did 
not acknowledge. 
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The lamp at the binnacle being re. 
lighted, they  myerse, that the shi 
lay closer to the wind than she 
hitherto done, and the spirits of the 

mgers Were somewhat revived. ' 

Nevertheless, neither the tem 
ous state of the atmosphere, nor the 
thunder had ceased ; and soon a vivid 
flash of lightning shewed the waves 
tumbling around us, and, in the dis. 
tance, the Flying Dutchman scudding 
furiously before the wind, under a 
of canvass. The sight was but mo. 
mentary, but it was sufficient to re. 
move doubt from the minds of the 
erg One of the men cried a~ 

oud, “‘ There she goes, top-gallants 
and all.” 

The chaplain had brought up his 

rayer-book, in order that he might 

raw from thence something to forti- 
fy and tranquillize the minds of the 
rest. Therefore, taking his seat near 
the bimnacle, so that the light shone 
upon the white leaves of the book, he, 
in a solemn tone, read out the service 
for those distressed at sea. The sailors 
stood round with folded arms, and 
looked as if they thought it would be 
of little use. But this served to oce 
cupy the attention of those on deck for 
a while. 

In the mean time, the flashes of 
lightning becoming less vivid, shewed 
nothing else, far or near, but the bil- 
lows weltering round the vessel. The 
sailors seemed to think that they had 
not yet seen the worst, but confined 
their remarks and prognostications to 
their own circle. 

At this time, the captain, who had 
hitherto remained in his birth, came on 
deck, and, with a gay and unconcerned 
air, inquired what was the cause of 
the general dread. He said he th 
they had already seen the worst of the 
weather, and wondered that his men 
had raised such a hubbub about a 
capful of wind. Mention being made 
of the Flying Dutchman, the captain 
laughed. e said, “he would like 


very much to see any vessel carrying 
top-gallant-sails in such a night, for it 
i be a sight worth looking at. 


chille€ The’chaplain, taking him by one of 


the buttons of his coat, drew him aside, 
and appeared to enter into serious con 
versation with him. 

While they were talking r 


the captain was heard to say, “ Let us 


‘look to our own ship, and not mind. 


such things ;” and accordingly, he sent, 
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man aloft, to see if all was right about 

the foretop-sail yard, which was chaf- 

ee mast ve a loud noise. 

t was Tom Willis who went up; 
and when he came down, he said that 
all was tight, and that he hoped it 
would soon get clearer ; and that they 
would see no more of what they were 
most afraid of. 

The captain and first mate were 
heard laughing loudly er, while 
the chaplain observed, that it would 
be better to repress such unseasonable 

iety. 'The second mate, a native of 

d, whose name was Duncan 
Saunderson, having attended one of the 
University classes at Aberdeen, thought 
himself too wise to believe all that the 
sailors said, and took part with the 
captain. He jestingly told Tom Wil- 
lis, to borrow his grandam’s spectacles 


the next time he was sent tokeepa look- 
out a-head. Tom walked sulkily away, 
muttering, that he would nevertheless 
trust to his own eyes till morning, and 
accordingly took his station at the bow, 
and appeared to watch as attentively as 
bef 


ore. 

The sound of talking soon ceased, 
for many returned to their births, and 
we heard nothing but the clanking of 
the upon themasts, and the burst- 
i the billows a-head, as the ves- 
sel successively took the seas. 

PP paige a page 5 wa api of 

ess, gleams of lightnin n to 
reappear. e Tom wine suddenly call- 
ed out, “* Vanderdecken, again! Van- 
derdecken, again! I see them letting 
down a boat. 

All who were on deck ran to the 
bows. The next flash of lightning 
shone far and wide over the raging sea, 
and shewed us not only the Flying 
Dutchman at a distance, but also a 
boat coming from her with four men. 
The boat was within two cables’ length 
of our ship’s side. 

The man who first saw her, ran to 
the captain, and asked whether they 
should hail her or not. The captain, 
walking about in great agitation, made 
noreply, The first mate cried, “‘ Who's 

ing to heave a rope to that boat?” 

‘he men looked at each other without 
offering to do any thing. The boat 
had come very near the chains, when 
Tom Willis called out, “‘ What do 
you want? or what devil has blown 
you herein such weather.” A pier- 


| me voice from the boat, replied in 


, “ We want to speak with 


your captain.” The eaptain took no 
iis 
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notice of this, and Vanderdecken’s boat 
having come close along side, one of 
the men came upon deck, and appear- 
ed like a fatigued and Weuthohen 

ea holding some letters in his 


Our sailors all drew back. The 
chaplain, however, looking stedfastly 
upon him, went forward a few steps, 
and asked, “‘ What is the purpose of 
be visit ?” replied 

e stranger » “* We have 
long been kept here by foul weather, 
and Vanderdecken wishes to send these 
letters to his friends in Europe.” _ 

Our captain now came forward, and 
said as y as he could, “ I wish 
Vanderdecken would put his letters on 
board of any other vessel rather than 
mine,” ; 

The stranger replied, “‘ We haye 
tried many a ship, but most of 
refuse our letters.” ext 

Upon which, Tom Willis muttered, 
‘ It will be best for us if we do 
same, for they say, there is sometimes 
a sinking weight in your paper.” 

The s took no notice of this, 
but asked where we were from. On 
being told that we were from Ports- 
mouth, he said, as if with strong feel- 
ing, “ Would that you had rather been 
from Amsterdam. Oh that we saw 
it again!—We must see our friends 
again.”, When he uttered these words, 
the men who were in the boat below, 
wrung their hands, and cried in a 
piercing tone, in Dutch, “‘ Oh that we 
saw it again ! We have been long here 
beating about: but we must see our 
friends po 
The chaplain asked the stranger, 
“* How long have you been at sea. 

He replied, “ We have lost our 
count ; for our almanack was blown 
over board. Our ship, you see, is 
there still; so why should you ask 
how long we have been at sea ; for 
Vanderdecken only wishes to write 
home and comfort his friends.” 

To which the chaplain replied, 
* Your letters, I fear, would be of no «. 


b beds 6) 


use in Amsterdam, even if they were ~ 


delivered, for the persons to whom they 
are addressed are probably no iooger 
to be found there, except under very. 
ancient green turf in the church-yard.” 
The unwelcome stranger then wru 
his hands, and ap gst 3! 
replied, “ It is impossible. € ce 
not believe you. We have been 
driving about here, but country 1 
relations cannot be ¢o easily forgotten. 
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ech a in, en, "ean 
toot be iandd 0 where 
es are 


it came from? Even Sus toa 
Be eee ne of Holand; and 
nderdecken e once were 
comme to Amsterdam, he would rather 
ed'into a stone post well fix- 
vi 


be change 
ed into the ground, than leave it again ; 


if that were to die elsewhere. But in 

the fe time, we only ask you to take 
‘Tetters.” 

“The chaplain, looking at him with 

astonishment, said, “ This is the in- 

anity of natural affection, which re- 

s against all measures of time and 


“The stranger continued, “ Here is 
iste from our second meee hg os 
ie and o ining friend, ‘hi 
undle, the Sabechant who lives in the 

ond | house on Stuncken Yacht 
7 He bel forth the letter, but no one 
would a ch to take it. 

Tom Willis raised ‘his voice, and 
said, ““ One of our men, here, says that 
he was in Amsterds st summer, 
and he knows for n, that the 
street ones Stuncken Yacht Quay, 
was pulled down sixty years ago, an 
tow there is only a large church a¢that 


“The man from the Flying Dutch- 
iy said, “ It is impossible, we can- 
fot believe you. Here is another let- 
ter from myself, in which I have sent 
a bank-note to my dear sister, to buy 
some nt lace, to make her a hig 
head ” 
Tom Willis hearing this, said, “‘ It 
is it likely that her head now lies 
under a tomb-stone, which will out- 
last all the chianges of the fashion. But 
on what house is your bank-note ?” 
"The stranger replied, “ On the house 
of Vanderbrucker and Com “3 
The man, of whom Tom Wi is had 
spoken, said, “ I guess there will now 
$ some discount upon it, for that 
anking-house was gone to destruction 
ears ) ago 3 and Vanderbrucker 
was atterw amissing. 
member these pe is 
ag Vagre of an old canal.” 
stranger called out passionate- 
: a It is impossible—We cannot be- 
ve it! It is cruel to say such things 
€o people in our condition. There is a 
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much-beloved and faithful wife, y 

he left at a pleasant summer d 

on the border of the Haarlemer 
She promised to have nt ee eaul- 
tiftily painted and gilded before he 
came back, and to get a new set of 
looking-glasses for the principal cham- 
ber, that she might see as many images 
of Vanderdecken, as if she “had . 
husbands at once.” = 

The man replied, “‘ There has been 
time enough for her to have had six 
husbands since then ; but were she 
alive still, there is no fear that Vander- 
eis would ever get home to disturh 

er.” 

On hearing this the stranger 
shed tears, and said, if they wi 
not take the letters, he would leave 
them; and looking around he ro 
ed the parcel to the captain, chaplain, 
and to the rest of the crew successive- 
ly, but each drew back as it was offer. 
ed, and put his hands behind his back. 
He then laid the letters upon the deck, 
and placed upon them a piece of iron, 
which was lying near, to prevent them 
from being blown away. Having done 
this, he swung himself over the gang- 
way, and went into the boat. 

We heard the others speak to him, 
but the rise of a sudden squall pre- 
vented us from distinguishing his re- 
ply. The boat was seen to quit the 
ship’s side, and, in a few moments, 
there were no more traces of her than 
if she had never been there. The sail- 
ors rubbed their eyes, as if doubting 
what they had witnessed, but the par- 
cel still lay upon deck, and proved the 
reality of all that had 

Duncan Saunderson, the Scotch mate, 
asked the captain if he should take 
them up, and put them in the letter- 
bag? Receiving no reply, he would 
have lifted them if it had not been for 
Tom Willis, who pulled him back, say- 
ing that nobody should touch them. 

In the mean time the captain went 
down to the cabin, and the chaplain 
having followed him, found him at his: 
bottle-case, pouring out a large dram 
of brandy. The captain, although 
somewhat disconcerted, immediately 
offered the glass to him, saying, “ Here, 
Charters, is what is good im a « 
night.” The chaplain declined drink- 
ing any thing, and the captain having 
swallowed the bumper, they both re- 
turned to the deck, where dy found 
the seamen giving their opini ir 
cerning what should be done with th 

& . 
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om: Willis proposed to pick 
het ip on 4 harpoon, sed they i 
over 
* Another speaker said, ‘ I haye al- 
ways heard it asserted that it is nei- 
ther to accept them voluntarily, 
nor when they are left to throw them 
out of the ship.” 

# Let no one touch them,” said the 
carpenter. “ The way to do with the 
letters from the Flying Dutchman is to 
case them upon deck, by nailing boards 

ver them, so that, if he sends back for 
em, they are still there to give him.” 
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The carpenter went to fetch his tools, 
During his absence, the ship gave 80 
piece eB 
ed overboard by the wind: like bisda of 
evil omen pall through the air, 
There was a cry of joy among the sail- 
ors, and hey ibed the favo ; 
which soon took place in the 
weather, to pd ia got quitof Van- 
hugg ow Bib 6 wer weigh 
again. The t wa i t, 
rest of the crew retired to their bisths, 
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FAMILIAR LETTER FROM THE ADJUTANT, CONTAINING PROJECTS, PROMISES, 
AND IMITATIONS. 


Dear Kirt, 

I write this in the earnest hope of 
its finding you less molested by your 
inveterate enemy in the great toe ; and 
brimful of the delight, which your mo- 
desty and diffidence cannot prevent 

ou feeling, in hearing it acknowledged 
tom all q , that yours isthe most 
excellent work of its kind, which has 
red in any country since the in- 
vention of printing. Do let me know 
what the Edinburgh Review people 
are saying about it, or, if they are at 
last fairly beat to a stand still, and se- 
riously thinking of giving up the con- 
cern. I heard, indeed, that a meeting 
of their contributors has been lately 
convened, either for that purpose, or 
perhaps for petitioning you to make 
your journal a general receptacle for 
tions of all kinds; and that, 
us, such of them as were capable, 
might be transferred to the legion of 
Blackwood, and not utterly cast desti- 
tute. But this is a matter, friend 
North, on which 1 would advise you 
to proceed with cautious circumspec- 
tion—it might prove like marriage— 
alas! the day—a step not easy to be 
remedied. Many of your supporters 
would find a delicacy in, making com- 
mon cause with the generality of these 
folks, as they have uttered such aquan- 
tity of unsound and unsatisfactory stuff, 
in every branch and department of hu- 
man knowledge, and ridiculed every 
thing worthy of respect and venera- 
tion. Exempli gratia, but that’s atrifle, 
e is your humble servant, who 
could not, with any degree of honour, 
act in concert with men, who depre- 
ciated the late glorious war, and ever 
ttle in it, mid whose blood-shed, 
under whose ‘ sulphrous canopy” 





he plucked a leaf of laurel for his brow. 
But we shall drep the subject, as. not 
worth ering about—conscious that ~ 
where the glory of his country, ‘and 
the reputation of his work is concern- 
ed, no man will direct the helm with 
a more intrepid spirit, or maul the in- 
vaders with a more unerring hand, than 
Micah) the redoubted Christopher 
North, Esquire. re 
You asked me in your last, if I ever 
now-a-days read any ? and if so, what 
books occupy my attention and time ? 
A question with a vengeance. Do you 
think that my Act comes to me 
by intuition ¢ After having written 
above half a hundred articles to you, 
in every department of human know- 
ledge, you ask me if ever I read any. 
That reminds me of the tower of Ba- 
bel—you might as well ask it if it rear- 
ed itself. But, in writing so, I doubt 
not you have only made a /apsuslingue, 
or at any rate a joke on my multitudi- 
nousresearches. Allkindsof bookscome. 
welcome enough to me. I havea fame 
city of digestion rather ostrich-like, 
and capable of managing a great far- 
rago ; and assimilating the same into 


‘ solid nourishment. I like the drama 


very much ; and Alexander Macpher- 
son being now in the middle of the, . 
fifth act, will soon shew whether or 
not the genius of the drama loves me, 
Novels are “ an appetite and a feeling” 
which I cannot resist—Political eco- 
nomy I like better than I do some of 


its professors—Metaphysics are excel- 


-lent food for me; and, over a ten- 


hour’s mathematical proposition, I am 
as cool as acucumber ; but entre nous, 
theological controversy is my favour- 
ite study ; but don’t mention this, as 
the Roman Catholic clergy like nothing, 
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better than to have a bull-baiting with 
me ; and, in spite of all my assevera- 
tions and to the contrary, 
will insist that er a little loose 
in my moral and religious - 
ciples ; butt am thoroughly pion 
that they are wrong. 

When you see Wastle, tell him I 
have it quite out of my power 
to be over, according to ise, at the 

of the Commissioner ; but hope 
yet to have that honour along with him. 
At all events, I am determined to be 
over at the Edinburgh races, as I have 

t possession of as fine a bit of horse 
po genre ut hoof to turf; and I 
would like to know what success Sala- 
manca would have, in taking a few 
rounds for the hunters’ plate. If he be 
successful, it will be a good ~ 
tion ; if not, I will sell hi e next 
day at Wordsworth’s out of pure vex- 
ation, although I had him as a present 
from a military friend of mine, who 
rode him at the battle of Waterloo. 
He has not yet lost tooth-mark, and 
gallops like a fury. The best of it is, 

t the longer he runs he continues 

to improve ; and, if there be above 
three four mile heats, I never saw the 
horse, mare, or gelding, that I would 
not back him against, at considerable 
odds. He is a little stiff for the first 
mile or so after starting ; but when he 
begins to warm, you never beheld a 
finer personification of the fine idea, 
which Lord Byron has applied to de- 
note the beauty and swiftness of Ma- 
zeppa’s charger, 
Who look’d as though the s of thought 
Were in his limbs. . ont * 
I have him in training already, and 
—_ to show him off in style to you in 
July. If I was not so lengthened in the 
nether extremities, I would not care 
much to jockey him myself ; but that, 
to be sure, is an after consideration. 

Do give usa paper from your edito- 
rial pen on the Pope and Bowles con- 
troversy. I cannot fathom what Camp- 
bell and Byron would beat. Lord By- 
ron compares the poetry of Pope to a 
Greeian temple, and the poetry writ- 
ten by Campbell, Scott, Wastle, Sou- 
they, Wordsworth, Hogg, Coleridge, 
himself, myself, &c. to the tower of 
Babel. A pretty comparisen of a sure- 


ty; but it is all in e, Be 

Martin, that men, like Cary bell pat 
ron, should imagine that theessence 
poetry consisted in the manners and 
morals of society ; in drawing pictures 
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spectacles, and goose 
quills stuck behind their ears, ponder-' 
ing over their ledgers ;. of awfully an-’ 


of merchants with 


an~ 

cient sters, leering from behind 
pve 8, and looking unutterable 

ings ; of grocers’ apprentices, gm | 
the sugar, watering tthe tobacco, 
then walking aloft to prayers ; of the 
rans Vaca mepia poem of board. 
ing-school misses, and the petti 
dandyism of lawyers’ Em ge 
that these poets, in hostility to their 
own doctrines, should write of such 
natural personages as a Corsair, with 
“ one virtue, and a thousand crimes ;” 
of a Lord Lara, who, seeing a ghost, 
broke out into a perspiration, and then 
spoke Gaelic or some other outlandish 
tongue ; of Count Manfred, alias Dr 
Faustus, jun. who 
—saw more devils than vast hell can hold, 
The madman. 
Of the Giaour, who turned an infidel 
monk, because he ran away with ano- 
ther man’s wife, who was sewed up 
in a sack, and thrown into the sea ;— 
or of such a true and natural person as 
Andes, “‘ Giant of the western star,” 
sitting with his cheek reclined on his 
dexter hand, and a flambeau in his left 
fist, looking over in the dark from Ame- 
rica to Europe ;—or of a gentleman of 
the second-sight, begging his master 
not to go to battle, as he had a presen- 
timent that he would be much safer at 
home ;—and a thousand other things, 
well enough adapted to poetry, in m 
humble pag nt nb reo slight 
an application to the practice of life, as 
can well be imagined. Sir Walter 
Scott must immediately send Lord 
Cranstoun’s goblin page an errarid to 
the Red Sea, and let him be for ever 
** lost ! lost ! lost !” And as for his re- 
doubted namesake, Michael, the flag- 
stone must be no more lifted from his 
grave ;—Coleridge must tie the Aun- 
cient Marinere to a stake, and have a 
shot at him with the cross-bow, as he 
so treated the “ harmless Albatross ;” 
—and as for the Lady Cristabel, he 
must, without delay, scribble four do- 
zen of letters, inviting his friends to 
her funeral,—let him employ a patent 
coffin, as she is rather a restless and 
unruly subject.— Wordsworth must 
dispatch the-Danish Boy to the land of 
shadow ;—and Hogg should purchase 
a pennyworth of saddle-tacks, and, 
with a trusty hammer, nail the ears of 
the Gude Grey Catte to his stable- 
door, to frighten away the rats, as she’ 
will no longer be able to act as gover~ 
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-to the Seven ters of the 
Laird of Blair. Py ny Kilma- 
ny, when she comes back at the end of 
ee cank seven years, let him give her 


afurlough, specifying perpet 


je ged 
absence.—Dr Sou t to senda 
imen of a Petrified regeead to 
College Museum, ere the i 
becomes utterly extinct, that fature 
antiquarians may not be completely 
— if their bones be found, like 
those of themammoth, in a fossil state ; 
and he ought togive the witch Maimuna 
in Thalaba, that was y sing- 
ing, a half-crown’s worth of the mos 
choice ballads, to set her up in a decent 
line of trade, and have done with her. 
Thomas Moore’s Veiled Prophet, with- 
out the nose, should get a prone certifi- 
cate, and be sent to the Chelsea Hospi- 
tal ; and, on proper representation being 
made, the Peri, who had neither house 
nor hold, may be received into the Cha- 
rity-Workhouse.—Do, North, con- 
vince both Mr Campbell and his Lord- 
ship, that the world is tolerably well 
contented with the poetry they have 
foolishly thought proper to give it; 
that though Mr Campbell’s criticism 
issometimes a little vapid, yet that his 
verses are generally excellent ; and that, 
if Lord Byron’s system of moral and 
ethical poetry be after his old way,— 
that is, if Beppo and Don Juan, like 
the brick of the pedant in Hierocles, 
are specimens of the materials of which 
it is to be composed, we should think, 
that the world will be contented with 
the specimens it has already enjoyed. 
Enough is as good as a feast, “ where 
ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise ;” 
and, as I am tired of it, I will drop the 
‘subject. 

Friend North, I have a crow to pluck 
with you.—You are as strange a fel- 
low as ever fell within the circle of my 
acquaintance, always excepting Mrs 
M‘Whirter, for she beats cockfight- 
ing. You will pretend, now, that you 
did not know to whom the memoran- 
dum-book belonged, out of which you 
treated your readers, or rather the 
world, for all the world are your read- 
ers, a month or two ago. Really this 
is provoking, and I do not take it al- 
together well at your hands. Would 
it not have been more creditable to you, 
instead of creating a few smiles at my 
expence, to have written to the wan- 
dering sinner of a an, into whose 


hands my book fell, that you knew the 
proprietor ; and that you would thank 
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him to transmit it, to you, that you 
might transmit it to the proper owner? 
It would not surprise me much, though 
you were yet to write me a letter, pro- 
fessing your entire ignorance of the 
whole transaction ; and that you are 
free to give your oath, that you had 
not so much as the smallest icion 
that the memorandum-book could pos- 
sibly belong to me. Doyou think me in- 
nocent enough to believe any stuff of 
this sort? ThoughI am nota Highland- 
er, I have enough of the second-sight to 
see clearly through trifles of this kind. 
But I will waste no more words on the 
subject ; and, though we are hundreds 
of miles apart, our hearts are always 
together. I can take a joke, and can 
give one; so we will shake hands 
and forget the whole matter: Indeed 
I am almost that I mentioned it ; 
but don’t give any more extracts with- 
out my consent. 

Tell our divan, the first time you all 
meet in Ambrose’s, to remember me 
in their prayers ; as I am sure that I 
never empty a tumbler or two, solus, 
without toasting them all alternately ; 
and, as I allow each a bumper, it some-~ 
times obliges me to have a third brew- 
ing. Let them know, that I will see 
them all in July, and that I have a 
budget of famous anecdotes and ren- 
contres to entertain them with ; some 
of them out-hector Hector, and they 
are all personal, ipso teste, as Maturin 
says. But I shall d drop the subject, as 
I do not wish to promise. ‘ There's 
a braw time coming,” as the deacon’s 
son observes. 

What would you think of it, I have 
been amusing myself with some imi- 
tations of the living authors ;—it was 
during the time I was confined to a 
room, from having sprained my left 
ankle, in leaping over a five-bar gate 
for a wager, and I intend to make a 
complete cabinet of them. I have al- 
ready allowed Hazlitt a complete ration 
of epigram, antithesis, and paradox. 
Godwin sails in a parachute of theory, 
suspended to a balloon inflated with 
sulphureted hydrogen ; Cobbett writes 
an official document, currente calamo, 
with all the courtier-like dignity be- 
coming a secretary to her majesty ; and 
Chest. Philips, with his fists tied into 
large bladders, knocks arguments from 
off their feet, by repeated douces on ei- 
ther side of the chops, with his uncea- 
sing one, twos. Ihave, likewise, a com- 
plete set of the poets, good, bad, and 


eee 
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indifferent. The Cockneys I found it 
desperately hard to imitate, as I could 
tot make my genius to descend so low. 
I do riot know, but that I have carica- 
tured some of them a little ; but this 
unintentional, as they have fair 

ly baffled me in many particulars. 
As you seem interested in my lite- 
rary doings, I will treat you with two 
or three short specimens, as I see 
you are already in for a double pos- 


. To begin with thé mi 

man of our age, do you think that 
in the following, I have caught the 
chivalrous flow, the tone of the olden 
time, the grace, and the harmony, and 
the strength, that characterise the 
neat Gent the Ariosto of the North? 

he Lay of the Fast Minstrel, and 
Marmion, form eras in the mind of 
every true living admirer of poetical 
excellence. 


The hounds in the kennel are yelling loud, 
The hawks ate boune for flight ; 
For the sun hath burst from his eastern shroud, 
And the sky is clear, without a cloud, 
And the steed for the chase is dight: 
The merry huntsmen, up in the morn, 
Crack the long whip, and wind the horn. 


Lord Timothy rubbed his eyes, and rose 
When he heard the merry crew ; 


He scarce took 


to don his clothes, 


And his night-cap quick he threw 
Back on the pillow, and down the stair, 
Disdaining brush or comb for hair, 

With lightning speed he flew ; 

And, in the twinkling of a fan, 
With frock and cap, the gallant man, 
Caparison’d all spick and span, 

Was with the waiting crew. 

Sir Abraham rode his bonny grey ; 


Sir Anthony his black ; 


, 
Lord Hector hath mounted his sprightly bay ; 
Lord Tom, Lord Jack, and all are away ; 
Curvet, and demivolte, and neigh, 
Mark out their bold and brisk array, 
With buckskins bright, and bonnets gay, 


And bugles at each back. 


They had hardly ridden a mile, a mile, 


A mile but barely ten, 


As each after each they leaped a stile, 
When their heart play’d pit-a-pat the while, 


To see a troop 


of armed men, 


A troop of gallant men at drill, 
With well soap’d locks, and stiffen’d frill ; 
Fach in his grasp held spear or sword, 


Ready to murder at a word, 


And ghastly was each warrior’s smile, 
Beneath his barred aventayle ; 

Buff belts were girt around each waist ; 
Steel cuisses round each thigh were braced ; 
Around each knee were brazen buckles ; 
And iron greaves to save their knuckles ; 
High o’er each tin-bright helmet shone 
The casque, and dancing morion, 
Which reach’d to where the tailor sets, 
On shoulder, woollen epaulets ; 

Their blades were of Toledo steel, 


Ferrara, or Damascus real ; 


Yea! human eye did never see, 
Through all the days of chivalry, 


ov 


Men more bedight from head to heel, &c. 
10 
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Lady Alice she sits in the turret tower, 
A-combing her raven hair ; 
The clock hath tolled the vesper hour, 
Already the shadows of evening lower 
To veil the landscape fair. 
To the jetty fringe of her piercing eye 
She raised her opera glass, 
For she was anxious to espy . 
If her worthy knight should pass.— 
** Lo! yonder he comes,”—she sigh’d and said, 
Then with a rueful shake of head— 
‘€ Shall I my husband ne’er discover— 
*Tis but the white cow eating clover !” 
She looked again,—‘“ Sure yon is he, 
That gallops so fast along the lea! 
Alas! ’tis only a chesnut tree !! 
Standing as still as still can be !!!”— 
—“‘ Come hither, come hither, my little foot page, 
And dance my anguish to assuage ; 
And be it jig, or waltz, or reel, 
I care not, so it doth conceal 
The ghosts, that of a thousand dyes, 
Float evermore before mine eyes ; 
And I, to make thee foot it gay, 
With nimble finger, by my fay, 
Upon the tambourine will play !” &e. 


But I must not give you too much of it, as it will spoil the interest of the 
work, which will shortly appear in three octavo volumes, printed uniformly, 
and with portraits ; something like Peter’s Letters. The imitation extends to 
three cantos, together with an introductory epistle to my friend Dr Scott.— 
Under the head of Coleridge, you will find the continuation of Cristabel, and 
the Auncient Waggonere ; both of which were ushered into public notice by 
your delightful and discriminating work, together with the following 


Fragment of a Vision. 


A dandy, on a velocipede, 
I saw in a vision sweet, 
Along the highway making speed, 
With his alternate feet. 
Of a bright and celestial hue 
Gleam’d beauteously his blue surtout ; 
While iyory buttons, in a row, 
Show’d like the winter’s cavern’d show, 
Whichethe breezy North 
Drives sweeping forth, 
To lodge in the cave below : 
Ontario's beaver, without demur, 
To form his hat did lend its fur: 
His frill was of the cambric fine, 
And his neckcloth starch’d, and aquiline ; 
And oh, the eye with pleasure dwells 
On his white jean indescribables ; 
And he throws the locks from his forehead fair, 
And he pants, and pants, and mucay for air ; 
What is the reason I cannot tell,— 
There is a cause—I know it well ; 
Too firmly bound—too tightly braced, 
The corsets grasp his spider waist, 
Vor. IX. ao ae 











—————— 
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Even from the bask they glorify, 
Even ify. 
* Look again, he is not there— . 
Vanish’d into the misty air! 
Look again |—-do e see him yet ? 
Ah no! the bailiff hath seized him for debt ; 
And, to and fro, like a restless ghost, 
When peace within the grave is lost, 
He paces as far, as far he should, 
Within the bounds of Holyrood ! 


His Lordship of Byron, I have not handled roughly enough ; I cannot yet 
forget the tower of Babel ; what a speech !—as if we were a parcel of jack. 
asses! I shall 7 have at him for it. What do you think of The Galiongee,— 


A fragment of a Turkish Tale? 


THE GALIONGEE, 


A Fragment of a Turkish Tale. 


Advertisement.—The Author of this tale begs to inform the public, that the scattered 
fragments which it presents were collected from an improvisatore, who recited during 
the time that the author drank his fifth cup of Mocha with that civillest of all gentlemen, 
Ali Pacha. 


The Pacha sat in his divarr, 

With silver-sheathed ataghan ; 

And call’d to him a Galiongee, 

Come lately from the Euxine Sea 

To Stamboul ; chains were on his feet, 
And fetters on his hands were seen, 
Because he was a Nazarene : 

When, duly making reverence meet, 

With haughty glance on that divan, 

And curling lip, he thus began. 


** By broad Phingari’s silver light, 
When sailing at the noon of night, 
Bismillah! whom did we descry 

But dark corsairs, who, bent on spoil, 

Athwart the deep sea ever toil !— 

We knew their blood-red flags on high : 
The Capitan he call’d, belike, 

With gesture proud, to bid us strike, 

And told his Sonbachis to 

Of not one scalp a single hair, 

Though garbs of green shew’d Emirs there! 
It boots not, Pacha, to relate 

What souls were sent to Eblis throné, 
How Azrael’s arrows scatter’d fate, 

How wild, wet, wearied, and alone, 
When all my ‘crew were drench’d in blood, 
Or floated lifeless on the flood, 

I fought unawed, nor e’er thought I 
To shout * Amaun,’ the craven’s cry.— 

I took my handkerchief to wipe 

My burning brow, and then I took, 
With placid hand, my we | chibougue,. 

That is to say, my Turkish pipe, 


And having clapp’d it in my cheek, 

‘ _  Disdaining e’er a. word to speak, 
I shouted to the pirate, ‘ Now, 
Yau’ve fairly beat me, I allow,’” &c. 























atone 
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Perhaps,—as I know that Childe Harold’s Pilgri is‘one of your first. 
favourites,—you will find an account of his s Childe Paddy’s* 
banishment to New Holland, more to your taste. This is the commencement. 


Oh! mortal man how varied is thy lot, 
Thy eestasies of joy and sorrow, how 
Chill’d, sunk, and servile art thou, or how hot 
Flashes indignant beauty from thy brow! 
Times change, and empires fall ; the gods allow 
Brief space for human contemplation, and 
Above all partial dictates disavow 
Unequal love ; how can we, at their hand, 
For individual fate a gentler boon demand ! 


Childe Paddy parted from his father’s cot ; 

It was not castle proud, nor palace high, 
Extraneous symmetry here glitter’d not, 

But turf-built walls and filth did meet the eye ; 

Loud was the grumph and grumble from hog-stye ; 
— gleam’d ber ae as on the Leman ing 

ut goose and ducklings, famed for gabbli 9 

With quack, quack, pan ©: did make the roofs to. shake, 
Till in their utmost holes the wondering rats did quake! 


He thought of father, whom he loved, and left ; 
He thought of mother, at her booming wheel ; 
He thought of sister, of his care bereft, 
He — of brethren dear ; and, to conceal 
The endless pangs that o’er his brain did reel, 
As through the vale his pensive way he took, 
For fear his onward pu would congeal, 
He sung, while pacing with right-forward look, 
“* Sweet Kitty of Coleraine,” and “ Fair of Donabrooke !” 


I rejoice that bey prophecy, as to the popularity of Hogg’s Tales, has been 
abundantly verified. Natural power and genius will fight their way, in spite 
of opposition, and “ disdainful of help or hindrance.” I doubt not that his 
better half has had a hand in the purgation of the new edition. Give my com- 
pliments to him ; tell him I shall never forget the kindness I experienced at 
Eltrive Lake ; and, above all, ask him how he likes the following stanzas, the 
opening of a ballad, as long as “‘ Kirkmabreck,” that celebrated modern Timon, 
or rather she-Timon, or woman hater. 


Theyre wals ane Brounie offe mucle faime 

Thatte ussit too cumme too ane aulde fairme housse, 
Ande evir the maydes fro theyre beddes came, 

Alle theyre werke wals dune, soo cannye and douce. 


The —— wure cleanit ; the yerne wals spunne, 

Ande the parritche aye maide forre the oulde guidman, 
The kye wure milkit, ‘he ill wals runne, 

Ande shininge lyke gone wals the ould brasse pan. 


Ande mickle they wonderit, and mair theye thocht, 
But neivir ane wurde too theyre minny spake theye, 
Theye lukit aye too the braas theye hadde cofft, 
Too brfske theyre hayre, and to maike theme gaye. 








* It was first written “ Cailde Raddy,” bet 1'wes afveld of angering thd Seoumen. 
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Then outte spake Jennye, the te ane, 
“ I’m shure to mye Jocke itte gie delyghte, 
Ande maike the laddye a’ fidginge faine, 
Too see the luffes offe mye handes soe whyte.” 


Thenne outte Kirstene, as doune she satte 
Before the toe kaim herre hayre, 

* Oh! luke,” quoth she, “ I amme gettinge soe fatte, 
Thatte I offe idlesse muste beware. 


** The neiburs theye wille kenne noe mee, 
Forre I’m scrimply aible to gaung aboutte, 
Iffe I gette on soe, ye wulle brieflye see 
A hurlye cofft toe carrye mee outte,” &c. 


Speaking of Wordsworth, what is he dreaming about? The published part 
of ay Excursion does not extend to a week, and we have had no more of it 
for the last seven years ; if the poet’s life and peregrinations are to occupy an 
equally proportionate space, published at the same distance of time, the World 
may — to see the conclusion of the work at much about the same time 

hen Blackwood’s Magazine intends retiring from public notice, that is to say, 
somewhere about the year 3000. The following is a small portion of a fifty 
page episode. It is entitled 


THE KAIL POT. 


If e’er, in pensive guise, thy steps have stray’d 
At eve or morn, g that lofty street, 
—— the Canongate, exalt thine eyes, 

And lo! between thee and the azure sky, 
Dangling in negro blackness beautiful, 

A kail pot upon an iron bar 
Suspended, and by iron chains hung down. 
Beneath it yawns a threshold, like the den 
Of Cacus, giant old, or like the caves 

Of sylvan satyrs in the forests green ;— 
There enter, and, amid his porter butts, 

In conscious wisdom bold, sits Nathan Goose, 
Worshipping the muses and a mug of ale! 


Sweet are the songs of Nathan Goose, and strong, 
Yea! petent is the awe that he sells ; 

On many a cold and eg night, 

When stars were sparkling in the deep blue sky, 
Have, circling round his board, a jovial throng, 
Tippled until the drowsy chime of twelve. 
Strange has it seem’d to me, that we, who breathe 
Vapours, as watery as the cooling drops 

Of Rydal Mere, should drink combustibles, 

And perish not ; yet, thereby, of the soul 

The cogitations are disturb’d ; its dreams 

Are hollows by reality and time 

Fulfill’d not, and the waking spirit mourns, 
When shines the sun above the eastern sea,— 
The ocean seen from Black Comb’s summit high, 
And throws his yellow light against the pane ® 
Of chamber window,—window deep embower’d 
With honey-suckle blossoms ;—o’er the wrecks 
Of such fantastical, and inane stuff, 

Shadows, and dreams, and visions of the night.— 
Then follow headaches dreadful, vomitings 























Of undigested biscuit, mingled with 

The sour and miserable commixture of 

Hot aquavite, with the mountain lymph,— 
If city water haply be. so call'd,— 

The lymph of Fountain-well, hard by the sho 
Where seeds and roots are sold, above whose door 
The black-eyed eagle spreads his golden wings. : . 


Hard is the lot of him, whom evil fates 
Have destined to a way of life unmeet : 
Whose genius and internal strength are clogg’d 
By drudgery, and the rubs of common men. 
But I have gazed upon thee, Nathan Goose, 
Gazed on the workings of thy inward soul— 
Hail’d with delight thy planet in the sky, 
And mid the constellations planted thee! &c. 


As you are one of the prime admirers of the Lyrical Ballads, as who, with the 
smallest pretensions to poetical taste, does not acknowledge most of them to be 
extremely fine, and studded over with the very pearls of poetry,—I have co- 
pied over for you a lyrical ballad of the true breed. I do not know but that you 
will like it almost as well as the Waggoner, or Peter Bell. 


BILLY BLINN. 


I knew a man that died for love, 

His name, I ween, was Billy Blinn ; 
His back was hump’d, his hair was grey, 
And, on a — summer day, 

We found him floating in the linn. 


Once as he stood before his door 

Smoking, and wondering who should pass, 
Then trundling past him in a cart 
Came Susan Foy, she won his heart, 

She was a gallant lass. 


And Billy Blinn conceal’d the flame 
That burn’d, and scorch’d his very blood ; 
But often was he heard to sigh, 
And with his sleeve he wiped his eye, 
In a dejected mood. ' 


A party of recruiters came 

To wile our cottars, man and boy ; 
Their coats were red, their cuffs were blue, 
And boldly, without more ado, 

Off with the troop went Susan Foy! 


When poor old Billy heard the news, 
He tore his hairs so thin and grey ; 
He beat the hump upon his back, 
And ever did he cry, “ Alack, 
Ohon, oh me !—alas a-day !” 


His nights were spent in sleeplessness, 
His days in sorrow and despair, 
It could not last—this inward strife ; 
The lover he grew tired of life, 
And saunter’d here and there. 
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~ *twas on a moonlight eve, — 
The skies were blue, the winds were still ; 
He wander'd from his wretched hut, 
And, though he left the door unshut, 
He sought the lonely hill. 





He look’d upon the lovely moon, 

He look’d upon the twinkling stars ; 
** How peaceful all is there,” he said, 
** No noisy tumult there is bred, 


And no intestine wars.” 


overcame his heart, 


But mi 


For all was waste and war within ; 
And rushing forward with a leap, 
O’er crags a hundred fathoms steep, 

He plunged into the linn. 


We found him when the morning sun 
Shone brightly from the eastern sky ; 
Upon his back he was afloat— 
His hat was sailing like a boat— 
His staff was found on high. 


Oh reckless woman, Susan Foy, 
To leave the poor, eld, loving man, 
And with a soldier, young and gay, 


Thus harlot-like to run away 


To India or Japan. 


Poor Billy Blinn, with hair so white, 
Poor Billy Blinn was stiff and cold ; 
Will Adze he made a coffin neat, 
We placed him in it head and feet, 
And laid him in the mould ! 


I dare say you will suppose that there is no end to my prosing. But hold 
my pen !—For the present I am determined to have done. As to Southey, 
Lamb, Milman, Croley, Shelley, Wastle, Wilson, Campbell, Hunt, Montgo- 
mery, Bowles, Dr Scott, Frere, Rogers, Bloomfield, Herbert, Thurlow, Wil- 
lison Glass, &c. you shall have more of them in my next ; and meantime be- 


lieve me, more t 


ever has been yet professed by 


Yours, &c. 


Coleraine, Red Cow Inn, April 30. 


Morecan OpoHeERrtTy. 





LETTER FROM DR PETRE. 


Sir, 

Iw a letter written by me some time 
ago, and which circumstances not ne- 
cessary to be mentioned, have made 
rather conspicuous, I had occasion to 
advert to a series of articles in a con- 
temptible magazine, which were mark- 
ed by the signature Elia. I said that 
they were filled with unjustifiable per- 
sonalities, and applied to their writer 
the title of a ‘‘ Cockney Scribbler.” 
Such he appeared to me, from his 
style, matter, and connection with the 


writers of that pestilent school. I have 
since learned, with unaffected pain, 
that they were written by Mr Lamb, 
a gentleman whose avowed writings I 
have always perused with the utmost 
pleasure. I do not know anywhere a 
more delightful Tale than his Rosa- 
mond ; and many of his smaller pieces 
abound with the most pathetic touches 
of simple and natural beauty. Of his, 
John Woodville, will you suffer me to 
in the la of an article, 
which the wit of its gay, and the elo 























4821.) 
uence of its graver portions, render 
most attractive paper that has ever 


the of a magazine: “ This 

ittle composition (Mr Lamb's trage- 
dy) glistens with the most vivid and 
beautiful poetry—nature keeps giving 
hints of hhersclf throughout all its 
scenes—now in all that quaintness, 
which at that period of human life, 
she more peculiarly loved—and. now 
in that universal language, in which, 
without reference to time or place, she 
‘ wantons forth in her strong and rejoi- 
cing existence—there, passion is sim- 
ple as the light of day, or various as 
the coruscations of the northern lights 
—there, truths so obvious as to com- 
mon eyes even to seem dull and trivial, 
become affecting—even sublime, by 
their connection with profoundest re- 
flections, and most woful catastrophes 
—there, character apparently artless 
and unformed, yet rises up like what 
we see conflicting, suffering, enjoying, 
dying, in this our every-day world— 
so that when all is shut up unostentati- 
ously at last, we feel the grandeur of 
the powers, and the awfulness of the 
destinies of our human nature, in that 
simple picture of humble but high hu- 
manity, more mournfully and also more 


majestically than when the curtain falls 
before the dead bodies of conquerors or 
of kings.” 


eeing with this eloquent tribute 
of — on one of his works, and 
feeling a strong attachment to many 
other of bis performances, it was, as I 
said before, with unaffected pain I dis- 
covered that such an author was the 
man, whose anonymous writings had 
drawn from me so contumelious an 
epithet ; and I am still more sorry to 
find that a more attentive perusal of 
his magazine articles has only confirm- 
ed me in my opinion of their reprehen- 
sible nature. Look, for example, at 
his ribald treatment of G. D. (one of 
the most inoffensive men on the face 
of the earth) of which, to be sure, he 
had afterwards grace enough to be 
ashamed ; or turn (to take one in- 
stance out of a hundred) to his sneer 
on Middleton, Bishop of Calcutta, for 
his conduct in the Oriental Church, or 
wade through the columns of mere in- 
anity and very cockneyism, of which 
the paper on April Fools, in imitation 
ofthe style of Rabelais, is a flagrant 
* Specimen, and seriously say, could you 
ve ever suspected this stuff to have 

% ass 4 ; 
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come from the author of Resamond 
and John Woodville? 
high : with which we mix, 
must ually impart to us its tinge ; 
and it is Hittle wonder that’ the being 
bound up in the same cover with Haz- 
litt, and others of that deplorable set 
of men, should contaminate. The very 
perusal of their writings, unless it be 
accompanied by any feelings but those 
of admiration, is noxious. ‘ The fly,” 
says old Herbert, . 
* That feeds on dirt is coloured thereby.” 
Providence has indeed diminished their 
ath of injury, by denying them ta- 
ent, and suffering them to fill them- 
selves with stupid and ridiculous va- 
nity ; but if a gentleman should un- 
fortunately permit himself to overlook 
their glaring defects, and connect him- 
self with them in any undertaking 
whatever, we must confess that they 
still can injure, and orf regret that 
their victim, insensible of his da- 
tion, should of necessity gradually sink 
to their level. It is the sad condition 
of our nature ; we are all docile enough 
in imitating the wicked and depraved, 
whether in the real every day world, 
or the world of authorship. So it is 
with Mr Lamb and the Cockneys ; he 
allied himself to them “culpa vacuus,” 
(to use the words of Sallust) but it is. 
to be feared, that unless he abandéns 
the disgraceful connexion, he will be 
rendered “ quotidiano usu atque illece- 
bris facile par similisque ceteris ;” and, 
indeed, the symptoms of assimilation 
are too manifest already. 
There was a time when Mr Lamb 
was classed with nobler associates ; 
men misguided indeed by the enthu- 
siasm, which at the day not unnatu- 
rally seized upon the warm minds of 
youthful poets, glowing from the con- 
templation of the visions of ideal per- 
fection; the creatures of their vivid 
imaginations, and fresh from the per- 
usal of the inspiring writings of Greece 
and Rome, while theywere not yet pos- 
sessed of experience sufficient te apply 
with true philosophy the lessons of an- 
tiquity to modern days. Anti-jacobin 
as I am, and as I ever have been, and 
trust ever shall continue, I wonder not 
that 4 minds should pn yom 
lated the beginning of the Frenc 
a with the feelings so di- 
vinely painted by Wordsworth. 
*¢ Oh ! times 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
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Of custom, law, and statute, took at once 


The attractions of'a in romance. 

** * © What temper at the prospect did 
not wake 

To happiness untho' of ?. The inert 


Were roused, and lively natures rapt away ! 
They who had fed their childhood upon 
dreams, 
The playfellows of fancy, who had made 
All powers of swiftness, subtility, and 
strength 
—but why need I continue quotations 
from a poem which is in the hands, 
and should be in the memories of all 
the readers in England? While they 
were yet under the influence of the 
day-dreams, the witty muse of Can- 
ning sung of 
‘6 Southey and Coleridge, Lloyd and 
Lamb, and Co.” 
—in derision indeed, but who, nume- 
rous as their aberrations of that period 
were, would now be ashamed of being 
ranked with such master minds, even 
in derision? These gifted men have 
long since abandoned the unholy rank 
for which they were too pure. Is it 
possible that Mr Lamb still remains? 
Is it possible that he can still hold com- 
munion with men, who, after the un- 
utterable horrors of the French revo- 
lution, after witnessing the succession 
of one set of blood-boultered villains 
after another, chaunting the praises of 
freedom, and enforcing its cause by the 
knife or the guillotine, until it ended 
in the sullen military despotism of a 
heartless and, bloody usurper, can still 
hold up that revolution as the strug- 
gle of liberty, and these monsters, and 
their iron-souled successor, asits cham- 
pions? Who can stigmatize those who 
overthrew that savage chief as tyrants, 
and can mourn over his slavish satel- 
lites, whose only merit was a blind and 
sanguinary obedience to his mandates, 
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as martyrs to their attachment to the 
interests of mankind ? That would be 
degradation indeed : and, even in a lim 
terary point of view, what a different 
figure would the name of Mr Lamb» 
make, were we parodying Mr Cans 
ning’s line, to rank him with his pre. 
sent friends, and class together 
Hazlitt _ Janus, Webb and Lamb an 

0. = 
Oh! what a falling off is there, from 
Southey, Coleridge, Lloyd, to such as 
these ! 

I am not so weak as to imagine that. 
what I have said will have the effect 
on Mr Lamb, which I desire ; but, I 
trust, a sense of his own dignity will 
sooner or later dissolve his partnership 
with the Cockney brotherhood, and 
that I shall see him emerge from the 
Slough of Despond, in which he is 
now overwhelmed, bearing 

—*‘* No token of the sable streams, 
And mount far off among the swans of 
Thames.” 

So much have I deemed it necessa< 
PI to say in my defence, for makin 
the charge on Mr Lamb which I did. 
I have only to add, because I unders 
stand there has been some absurd cris 
ticism on the subject, that the name 
I use is fictitious ; that I am indebted 
to Mr North for my diploma of D. D.; 
that those who object to so usual a 
practice, particularly in magazines, 
may go quarrel with Bentley for using 
the signature of Phileleutherus Lip- 
siensis, or Dr Parr for using that of 
Philopatris Varvicensis ; and that, if 
they do, I shall consider them to be 
exactly what they are, most superlative 
blockheads.—I am, &c. 

Ouintuus Perre, D. D. 

Trinity College, np 





CAROLINE MA'TILDA, 


Or all the accounts published by writ- 
ers of various nations respecting the 
unhappy fate of this queen, the follow- 
ing appears to me more affecting and 
nearer the truth than any that has yet 
appeared in the English I 
felt induced, therefore, to translate it, 
and trust that it may find a place in 
your excellent Magazine. It was writ- 
ten by Mr Augustus Mahlmann, a 
German. 

Queen Caroline Matilda arrived in 
Denmark in the bloom of youth and 


beauty. She possessed a sou] formed 
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for the tenderest sympathies of human 
nature; and the Danes hailed her 
arrival with enthusiasm. But some 
wretches, headed by the queen dowa- 
ger, regarded the beauteous Matilda 
with envious eyes. They could not 
bear the lustre which she shed on 
Denmark, and planned the most imsi- 
dious cabals against her, because she 
bade fair to gain the hearts of the ped 
ple by her amiable disposition, at the», 
same time that her mentalendowments ~ 
could not but acquire a decided in= 
fluence over the king, They soon suc- 
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ceeded.in robbing her of the king’s af- 
fections ; they writtadivoen' Srced her the 
admiration of the court, and even lost 
sight of the respect due'to her exalted 
rank. Thus, without a friend, without 
a counsellor, surrounded by hateful 


and despicable beings, Matilda had no- 
thing to op to. her enemies but 
tears. Her heart felt no solace but in 
her tender care for her only and dearly 
beloved child, the present king. When 
he was inoculated with the small-pox 
in the year 1770, she never stirred from 
his bed ; she nursed him herself ; the 
tenderness of her maternal care would 
suffer no stranger to approach the dar- 
ling of her heart. 

Struensee, the body physician, who 
had, since the king’s return from his 
last foreign travels, occupied one of 
the first places among the favourites of 
the monarch, had performed the ope- 
ration of inoculating the crown prince, 
and he attended him during his illness. 
Matilda, accustomed to be annoyed by 
all who the favour of her 
consort, had hitherto disliked Struen- 
see, although he had ever treated her 
with respect. But when the duties of 
his station brought him daily into the 
queen’s apartment, she became better 
acquainted with him. Struensee pos- 
sesseda great mind and extensive know- 
ledge, with high co and resolution. 
During the illness of the crown prince, 
he passed several hours daily with the 
queen alone ; and took occasion to ex- 
press his sympathy in her situation. 
The queen, who had long sought a 
friend and a bosom into which she 
could pour forth her sorrow, accepted 
the offers of his friendship, made him 
her confidant, and obtained from him 
the promise that he would counteract 
her enemies. Struensee kept his word. 
He brought back the king to the em- 
braces of his consort, and young Count 
H***, who had been the chief’ cause 
of the king’s coldness, was removed. 
His place was given to Mr Brandt, 
Struensee’s friend. This first step deci- 
ded every thing. The king being gain- 
ed, it was easy to remove all others, 
who had shewn themselves to be the 
queen’s enemies, and to give to her 
own and Struensee’s friends all the 
influence that could be desired. If 


matters had gone no farther, the horri- 

ble catastrophe, which effected the ruin 

of Matilda, and stained the soil of 

with the blood of two inno- 

tent. men, would never have occurred. 
Vou. IX. 
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But Struensee, led astray by the fortu-., 
nate turn his fate had taken, aspired. * 
to higher objects. He rose from the 
situation of. body physician and lec-. 
turer to the dignity of a cabinet mi- 
nister ; he was ennobled, and obtained, 
together with Mr Brandt, the title of 
count. There can be no doubt, that 
it was his serious intention to render 
Denmark happy. He possessed the 
courage and acquirements nec to 
the purpose ; but he was destitute of 
political experience, and that provident 
care which introduces the best mea- 
sures with as much caution and pre- 
paratory management, as if they were 
the very worst. With the precipitation 
and ardour of an enthusiast, he intro- 
duced reform into all departments of 
the state. Salutary, however, as those 
measures were to the public, they pro- 
ved oppressive to individuals, who, in 
consequence, became his most impla- 
cable enemies. Struensee’s administra- 
tion lasted scarcely a year and a half, 
but it is incredible what he effected 
in that short period. He changed the 
entire system of foreign policy ; he re- 
scued the court of Denmark from the 
degrading dependence in which it had _ 
been so long held by Russia, and es- 
tablished a more intimate connexion 
with Sweden and France. Russia in 
vain tried all means to effect his ruin ; 
but he displayed equal boldness and 
resolution. Of domestic affairs, the fi- 
nances particularly engaged his atten- 
tion, from the dilapidated state into 
which they had been thrown R the 
wasteful system hitherto pursued. He 
retrenched the expenditure of the court, 
discontinued many pensions, abolished 
several public boards, disbanded the 
Life Guards, curtailed the privileges of 
the nobility, did away many places of 
the court, in short, he introduced eco- 
nomy, wherever it was practicable. 
But these measures, however excellent, 
being so rapidly carried into execution, 
placed numbers out of employment, 
and raised enemies against their author 
among all classes of the poome: Dis- 
content became general, but Struensee 
still sufficient energy and 
boldness to dety all his enemies. Fate, 
it would seem, was ng 345 | to permit 
his downfall, before he had carried a 
great and beneficent measure into exe- 
cution—the abolition of vassalage. The 
lands were granted to the tryin 
possession, and the industrious portion 
of the people were relieved from a yoke, 
S 
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service was wi 
in moderate bounds. establish- 
ment of the liberty of the press was 
the most inconsiderate of Struensee’s 
measures ; this was putting the readi- 
est instrument into the hands of his 
enemies to enrage the whole nation 
against himself. The first works that 


a under the protection of the 
li of the , were directed against 
Struensee. Every day satires and li- 


bels were put forth. At first he re- 
these publications with con- 
tempt. But when his enemies, in con- 
—— grew bolder, and not only at- 
ed him, but even the king and the 
queen, in the most abusive terms, si- 
lence became no longer possible, and 
severe penal laws were enacted to put 
an end to such nuisances. From thi 
moment Struensee’s fall may be dated. 
The writings, which had appeared 
against him had opened his eyes to the 
number of his enemies and to their 
malignity ; he saw himself and the 
court exposed to the scorn of the mob. 
In addition, a mutiny of the seamen 
tock place. It was found necessary to 
yield to their demands, and apprehen- 
sions were entertained, that the exam- 
ple might occasion more scenes of a 
similar kind. Struensee’s situation was 
perilous, and he felt the danger. But 
an effectual resistance demanded all» 
ao energy of his soul, and that forsook 


To return to Matilda.—Levity and 
indiscretion, the usual companions of a 
careless and cheerful disposition, were 
the only faults with which the young 
queen could be reproached. Friendship 
and gratitudeattached her to Struensee. 
The intimacy subsisting between the 
queen and Struensee did not escape the 
Argus-eyed courtiers. Matilda was too 
frank to dissemble, her levity rendered 
her unfit for intrigue, and Struensee 
was imprudent. Rumours were pro- 

ted among the populace, who de- 

t in nothing so much as in listen- 
ing to tales of what passes within the 
precincts of courts. These rumours 
gained importance by being repeated 
at the court of the queen dowager, 
Matilda’s most implacable enemy. By 
means of the liberty of the press, these 
Yumours were disseminated, and Ma- 


~ tilda was represented as the cause of 


all the oppressions which the le 
endured. Her honour and ee 
name fell a prey to her enemies, and 
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she found herself robbed of the love of 
a nation by whom she had once been: 
idolized. Struensee’s failed 
him ; an oppressive anguish bowed 
down his mind, and deprived him of 
all Gnerey se ge He threw himself 
at the queen’s feet, he ed forth 

nies of his soul, ee on 
sion to leave a country where he wag 
surrounded by an innumerable hostof 
enemies, and where a dreadful fate 
seemed to lead him on to a most wretch. 
ed end. He pointed out to the queen 
that the same da impended over 
her, and that his dismissal would af. 
ford the only means of escaping it. But 
all in vain ; his solicitations produced 
no effect on the queen’s heart, she pos- 
sessed a bolder spirit than he. She 
endeavoured to tranquillize his fears, 
she him so stay, she conjured 
him, she even threatened him. The 
unfortunate Struensee yielded, he bee 
held tremblingly his approaching fate, 
and staid. 

The plans of the queen dowager and 
her creatures had attained maturity 
soon after the commencement of the 
year 1772. The regiment of Colonel 
Koller, the most determined enemy of 
Struensee, mounted guard at the pa 
lace on the 16th of January. A ball 
at court fixed for the evening, facilita- 
ted the preparations making for the 
infamous enterprize of the conspira- 
tors. 

Trumpets and kettledrums ushered 
in the portentous day. Matilda, un 
concerned, danced till midnight, not 
at all surmising, that those were the 
last pleasurable hours of her life. The 
ball was over at about one o'clock. A 
deathlike stillness pervaded the palace. 
All slept save the conspirators, busied 
in preparing the work of treason. The 
clock struck three. They rushed into 
the king’s bed-room. The monarch 
was panic-struck, and the eonspirators 
terrified him still more, by fabricated 
accounts of a dreadful insurrection. 
He was told that the populace were on 
the point of storming the palace, that 
the danger was most imminent, that his 
life was in jeopardy, and that he could 
only save himself by signing certain 

presented to him. Under thet 

impressions of terror, the king 

the pen, but threw it indignantly down 
when he discovered the name of his 
consort at the top of a page. The cot 
spirators besieged him afresh—they 
painted his danger in frightful colours; 
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they declared him to be undone, ie 
he subscribed ; urged, they 

sought, they ‘enced Kiom, Overwhelm- 


ed orders for the arrest of his queen, 
Struensee, Brandt, and all his friends. 
Without waiting for the orders being 
signed, Colonel Kéller had already 
hastened to Struensee’s apartments. 
He pulled him out of bed, and treated 
him with the coarsest brutality. The 
unfortunate Struensee had not even 
the presence of mind to ask for the or- 
der for his arrest. A manly resistance 
would have brought the officers stand- 
ing at the door into the apartment, and 
the colonel, who had no. written or- 
der, or wes ~~ been oe _ 
haj e whole enterprize might have 
oo defeated, tak dean shewn 
an nce of mind. 

e most important part in this 
tragedy, the arrest of the queen, was 
committed to Count Ranzan and Co- 
lonel Eichstadt. Accompanied by se- 
veral officers, they entered her Majes- 
ty’s antichamber. Matilda awoke and 
called her waiting-women. Pale and 
trembling they entered, and informed 
her Majesty, that Ranzan wished to 
speak with her in the king’s name. 
“ Ranzan,” exclaimed the queen, “ in 
the middle of the night, in the name of 
theking!” Sheimmediately sent ames- 
sage to Struensee, but the waiting-wo- 
man, in broken accents, told her ma- 
jesty, that he was arrested. Dreadful 
surmises of abominable treason now 
took possession of Matilda’s mind ; “ I 
am betrayed, I am lost, all is lost!” 
she exclaimed, wringing her hands. 
But her composure returned in an in- 
stant. * Let the traitors come in,” she 
said calmly, ‘‘ I am prepared for the 
worst.” She advanced to meet Ranzan, 
as he entered. He read to her the 
_ order, to which she listened 
with com She then took the 
order herself, read it, and threw it 
with contempt at Ranzan’s feet. “The 
king’s weakness has been abused,” she 
said, “‘ such orders are not to be obeyed 
bya queen.” Ranzan ventured to threa- 
ten ; but the n treated him with 
the most sovereign contempt. He then 
became e ted, and beckoned his 
officers. employed force, but 
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the queen struggled and resisted, her 
danger adding to her strength. She 
struck the first officer down, who pre- 
sumed to lay his traitorous hands up- 
on her person. Several others then. 
fell upon her. In her despair she at- 
tempted to throw herself out at the 
window, but she was kept back. Her 
strength was at last exhausted. The 
conspirators then dressed her quickly, 
and put a deprived of = sense, in« 
to a coach. A captai * 
with a drawn antes -cusenainnat 
beside her. What a ridiculous pre- 
caution against a defenceless princess 
of twenty years! A subaltern,and oneof 
her majesty’s chambermaids, occupi 
the other places in the carriage, w 

was surrounded by thirty dragoons. A 
second coach followed, containing the 
infant Princess Louisa, with her nurse, 
and a maid of honour. All possible 
haste was made to reach the castle of 
Cronberg. The queen sat silent, and 
lost in thought, near her inhuman 
companions. But when she espied the 
fortress, she was roused to a sense of 
her dreadful situation. ““O, God! Iam 
undone !” she exclaimed. She fainted 
away several times, and was carried up 
into an apartment, where she was pla- 
ced in an arm-chair. The nurse car- 
ried her daughter, the Princess Louisa, 
to the queen, when the cries of the 
child pierced her maternal heart. Ma- 
tilda experienced the comfort of the 
unfortunate—sheshed tears. She press- 
ed the innocent babe to her heart, she 
overloaded it with kisses, and drowned 
it in tears. The holy feelings of ma- 
ternal affection outweighed the sense 
of her fate. 

Nine commissioners were appointed 
to examine and try the prisoners in the 
city. This was, however, merely done 
for form’s sake ; they had long ago been 
condemned. Considerable time elap- 
sed in the making out of the indict- 
ment, the counts of which were mul- 
tiplied as much as possible, one being 
more absurd than another. The two 
partners in misfortune, Struensee and 
Brandt, were at last brought forth from 
their horrible dungeons, t in which they 
had languished for many weeks. Load- 
ed with fetters, they appeared before 
the tribunal of their enemies. Misfor- 
tune had cowed the heart of Struen- 





-_ * Colonel Kéller had told the officers of his regiment, that he had written orders from 
the king. This assurance induced them to embark in the enterprize. 

+ Count Struensee having been confined above three months, when he first came out, 
" in view of a terrible death, exclaimed, “‘O what a blessing is fresh air.”—~ 
Howard's State of Prisons, Vol. 1, p. 77. 
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see; he a to be bowed down, 
sinking the pressure of his fate. 
What a triumph to his enemies! Sure- 
ly he might have calculated, that he 
had no ce of being spared, and 
that his death had been irrevocably 
determined upon. Yet he (my heart 
revolts at what I am going to write 
down) suffered himself to be terrified 
by threats, and to be inveigled by pro- 
mnises, into a scandalous confession, re-= 
specting his intercourse with the queen. 
Let those who can, pardon him, But 
every manly heart must despise him. 
ith a composure of deportment 
befitting a queen, Matilda received the 
commissioners, who arrived at Cron- 
berg on the 9th of March, for the pur- 
pose of examining her majesty. She 
replied with brevity, precision, and dig- 
nity, to all the questions put to her, 
however cunningly they were turned, 
in order to ensnare her. The commis- 
sioners at last came to that point in 
the accusation, on which the confes- 
sion of the cowardly Struensee had 
been extorted. Baron Schack Rathlon, 
the spokesman, read Struensee’s decla- 
ration to the queen. She expressed 
her doubts of the authenticity of the 
document, conceiving it impossible, 
that Struensee should have behaved 
with such meanness ; she denied every 
thing. “ Then is Struensee a most abo- 
minable calumniator,” replied Schack ; 
‘he deserves the severest punishment 
for having thus offended majesty ; an 
ignominious death must expiate his 
crime.” These words overwhelmed 
the unfortunate queen ; she shuddered 
at the thought of the execution of her 
friend. Honour, pride, and regard con- 
tended for mastery in her noble heart ; 
and they triumphed. She asked, “Will 
the unfortunate Struensee obtain for- 
iveness, if I admit the truth of his 
eclaration.” Schack, with a friend- 
ly mien, gave her to understand, that 
he would probably be pardoned ; she 
then sacrificed to the object of her 
regard, who had acted so unworthily, 
her honour, her good name, all, all, 
only that she might save his precious 
life. She signed her name. But she 
had not finished the word Caroline, 
when she looked up and beheld the 
unmasked monsters sitting before her, 
with greedy, scornful, and mischie- 
vous looks, tracing the lines of her pen. 
** You deceive me infamously,” she 
exclaimed, suppressing her breath and 
attempting to get up; but, unable 
to stand, she fell motionless back. 


Schack then seizing her cold and trem: 
bling hand, guided it, and thus at last! 
the name of Caroline Matilda 

ed under the declaration, which her, 
enemies had dictated. The commis. 
sioners left the castle, certain of bei 
rewarded for their villainy at Copen- 
hagen. When the queen recovered, 
she was thrown into a state which 
might have excited apprehensions for 
her life, if any person had still felt any 
concern for the life of the unfortunate 
sufferer. 

Mr Uldahl, king’s counsel, was 
charged.with the defence of the queen, 
This was, however, an empty form. 
Mr Uldahl made, indeed, a most mas- 
terly defence. He proved, to a demon- 
stration, how little regard could be 
paid to the declarations extorted, and 
surreptitiously obtained, from Struen- 
see and the queen. He pointed out 
with energy, how injurious the pro- 
cess was to the king’s honour, and 
made the most powerful appeals to the 
feelings of the judges ; but he failed 
in making any impression on these 
heartless, inexorable beings. On the 
6th of April, the sentence of divorce 
was pronounced, and on the 9th made 
known to the queen. She was alto- 
gether exhausted by grief and suffer- 
ings, and heard it with calm resigna- 
tion. 

The 25th of April, 1772, is a da 
inscribed in the annals of Denmar 
with the blood of two innocent men. 
Sentence of death was then ree on 
the two Counts, Struensee and Brandt, 
and put in execution on the following 
day. With heroic courage, and a lofty 
consciousness of his innocence, Brandt 
mounted the scaffold. He displayed 
the greatest composure, while he suf- 
fered his right hand to be cut off ; and, 
without heaving a sigh, he laid his 
head on the block. Struensee was ex- 
ceedingly pusillanimous ; it was found 
necessary to hold him by the hair, in 
order to inflict the mortal stroke. 

Since the publication of her sen- 
tence, Matilda had been treated more 
leniently. The triumph of her ene- 
mies was complete ;—what more could 
they wish for? The English mini- 
ster, Keith, who had, with praisewor- 
thy zeal, interested himself in behalf 
of the unfortunate sister of his sove- 
reign, was accordingly permitted to 
visit the queen, that he might consult 
with her majesty upon her future 

lace of residence. , 

On the 27th of May, two English 
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frigates and a sloop of war arrived off 
Elsinore. On the 30th, the queen left 
the castle of Cronberg. ‘The last mo- 
ments proved the most painful to her. 


She was mw to part with the only com- 
fort in her misfortune, the dearest ob- 
‘ect of her affections,—her beloved 
daughter. And she had to leave her 
Louisa, alas ! in the midst of her ene- 
mies,—in the midst of those very per- 
sons who had so dreadfully illtreated 
the mother. Matilda was going away, 
when the child cried.—She fiew beck, 
pressed the little darling to her ago- 
nized bosom ;—but she had to tear her- 
self loose again—yet could not! Li- 
berty beckoned her onwards,—mater- 
nal affection called her back : her heart 
bled,—her tears — in copious 
streams! At length she was led away 
almost by force. 
Every thing seemed to conspire to 
vate the agonies endured by the 
smn Matilda on leaving Denmark. 
A contrary wind prevented the Eng- 
lish vessels from sailing, in ome 
of which the wretched princess in 
view, for a whole day, the country in 
which she had been subjected to mi- 
series beyond the power of language 
to describe: ‘The fortress lay before 
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an ch ye er poe walls of which her de- 
5e€ child wept, seeking its mother. 
On the following day, however, a fair 
breeze enabled the English vessels to 
set sail. Matilda s on the quar- 
ter-deck, and beheld, slowly recedin 
from her view, the land which she ha 
once entered as a queen, and now left, 
depressed by the most heart-rending 
anxieties, and overwhelmed with un- 
merited sufferings. The English ships 
sailed for Stade, whence Matilda pro- 
ceeded to Zell. She resided there for 
the space of three years, in the most se- 
cluded retirement, only occupied with 
the recollections of her tenderly beloved 
children, whose portraits she had recei- 
ved from Copenhagen. She wasattacked 
with a violent complaint, which a con- 
stitution, impaired by intense suffer- 
ings in mind and body, could not re- 
sist, and she died in the twenty-third 
year of her age, lamented by all Eu- 
rope. The account of her death reach- 
ed Copenhagen on the day when a ball 
at court had been fixed for the even- 
ing. But it was not deferred ; nor did 
any person deplore her death. The 
Crown-Prince only was put into slight 
mourning. 
F. 





TWILIGHT MUSINGS. 
How beauteous is this summer eve ! 
Remote, upon the western sky, 
The sun declines ; and round him weave 
The clouds, a gorgeous canopy. 
From fragrant fields, and pastures nigh, 
With gentle murmur comes the breeze, 
Just kissing, ‘as it passes by, 
The shutting flowers, and leafy trees ; 
A twilight gloom pervades the woods, 
Through all their blue-grey solitudes. 
And all is still—except the lay 
Of Blackbird, from the neighbouring grove, 
Clear hymning forth the dirge of day, 
In tones of warm, spontaneous love. 
And ’tween its margents, flower-inwove, 
The stream that gently murmurs on ; 
Or rustle of the grass, above 
The crimson-tinged sepulchral stone ; 
The shadows of the church profound, 
O’erspread the eastward burial ground. 
How beauteous !—but, more beautiful, 
The days of vanish’d years awake, 
In burning tints, that render dull 
The charms of sky, and wood, and lake. 
Though far remote, yet I can slake 
At ey fi fount my burning thirst, 


And fee 


no spells on earth can break 


The idol form I worshipp’d first ; 


No second ties of love impart 


Such rapture to the vacant heart ! 








Twilight Musings. [May, 

The moon is w lovely night! 

A lovely night of former years ; 

So fair the landscape, that its sight 
Makes gentle eyes o’erflow with tears ; 
The form, that by my side appears, 

Is all my own ; a happier lot 
Ne’er came to quench a lover’s fears, 

Or render blest a poet’s thought ; 

The sum of earthly witcheries 
Beside me, and before mine eyes ! 


Then would we roam, and listen there, 
Afar the watch-dog’s sullen bay, 

And sounds that, floating on the air, 
Told peace was near, and man away ;— 
The small bird startled from the spray, 

Half slumbering ; the resounding woods ; 
The ocean murmur from the bay ; 

And inland hum of tumbling floods! 
The Star of Love, with quiet eye, 
Smiled down upon us from the sky! 


The moon shone o’er us, as we stray’d, 
And I have — upon the face, 
Where, gently ined, its beams betray’d 
A wilder, and more winning grace. 
I turn’d from life,—that idle chace 
For fleeting joys, and empty good, 
And felt that all, in Hope’s embrace, 
Was at my side in solitude ; 
Dove ot my Ark! that still would’st fiee, 
To bring joy’s olive bough to me ! 


Years came, and. went, and saw us such, 
And day succeeded day in bliss ; 

Until our cup o’erflow’d too much 
With » for such a world as this ; 
Were ours the pure, the guiltless kiss, 

The ardent grasp of thrilling hand, 
And all the thousand witcheries 

That none, save lovers, understand— 
And which, like shot-stars in the main, 
Once quench’d are ne'er beheld again ! 


Where are ye now, departed scenes >— 
A pictured leaf in memory’s page ! 

No more your brightness intervenes, 
Life’s dreary dulness to assuage ! 
"Tis wonderful the heart can wage 

With peace and joy eternal strife ; 
Yet, like the captive bird in cage, 

Live onward to the dregs of life— 
Through years of being, wild and waste, 
Like Dead Sea apples to the taste ! 


Yet, thus it is—and ’mid the bowers 
Where I, so blest, have roam’d before— 
Though all, except the summer flowers, 
Are changed from what they were of yore,— 
I stray, and silently deplore, 
That youth is like a running stream— 
Love but a shade that stalks before— 
And life itself a waking dream ! 
We call on Pleasure—and around A 
A mocking world repeats the sound ! 
8 





























BIBLICAL SKETCHES. 
No. IV. 


THE DEATH OF ABSALOM. 


Tue battle’s voice waned fainter ; but the heath 
Re-echo'd dismal to the groans of death ; 
More wide the thinn’d and scatter’d legions roam, 
More frequent gallops past the steed of foam ; 
The fiery war-horse, labouring, and out-done, 
His rider’s faulchion glittering in the sun ; 
The rebel host is broken ; and again 
Proud Israel triumphs on the battle-plain ! 


The heart of Joab swell’d, elate to see 
His plans successful, and the rebel flee ! 
He gazed around him from a central spot, 
For Absalom he search’d, but saw him not ; 
And, though the king had mandate given to spare, 
His spirit yearn’d to find, and slay him there. 


Fair was the son of David ; from his face 
Beam’d princely majesty, and faultless grace ; 
The paragon of men, erect and tall, 

In lineament and form transcending all ;—~ 
Rapidly through the thick and shadowy wood, 
Meanwhile, the prince, without a path pursued ; 
Deep grief was in his eye ; upon the wind 

He heard the shout of foes that spurr’d behind ; 
Just was his overthrow, severe, but just, 

The doom that laid his impious schemes in dust ; 


And, as compunctious gnawings woke within, 
He grieved o'er all his foolishness and sin ! 

More near the sounds approach’d ; and faster sped 
His jaded mule, where’er an opening led ; 

His helmet in the fray was lost, and now 

His yellow tresses flutter’d o’er his brow, 

And stream’d adown his back, now flow’d behind, 
Now wanton’d forward in the casual wind ; 

And now they twin’d around an oaken bough 
Firmly—and gallop’d on the mule below ; 
Suspended there hung Absalom,—and near 

Were none to rescue him—were none to hear ! 


Insulting triumph swells upon the gale, 
And sternly now, encased in glittering mail, 
Came bounding to the spot, in full career, 
The victor Joab on, with forward spear ; 
** Behold the rebel son,” elate he cried, 
Then pierced his side, and smote him till he died! 
Then Joab blew the trumpet—and around 
Quick throng’d the warriors, summon’d by the sound ; 
Into a pit the noble form was thrown, 
And ready hands piled o’er the frequent stone ; 
But terror smote them, when the deed was done— 
They thought — the sire—upon the son ;— 


Compunction, like a spell, each bosom rent, 
And, awe-struck, every warrior sought his tent. 
No, V. . 


Tue Outve Boveu. 


Tue dove flew east—the dove flew west— 
Found not a spot whereon to rest ; 












Biblical Sketches. 


Beheld the waters far and wide 
Outstretching, and on either side ; 
Then backward to its prison fled, 

With wearied wing, and drooping head. 


And all was sad—o’er Noah’s soul 
Dejection’s tide began to roll ; 
He gazed—and nought was seen around 
But waters, and the skies that bound ; 
No island courted human foot, 
And all was wild—and waste—and mute ! 


From Ararat’s stupendous peak 
Again the dove flew forth, to seek 
A spot, a resting place of green— 
At eve, returning she was seen 
In joy—the olive bough did fill, 
With glossy leaves, her little bill ! 


A ray of sunshine bursting bright, 
When clouds are dark, with rosy light ; 
A flower of beauty, blooming forth 
Amid the cold and snowy North ; 

Of Hope a beaming, to beguile 
Despair’s worn features to a smile. 


And Noah’s heart, dilating, felt 
Where sorrow reign’d, that pleasure dwelt ; 
And brooding visions died away, 
And Darkness gave the reins to Day ; 
And Hope did triumph, and Despair 
No longer found a mansion there ! 


No. VI. 
HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Tue sun was now declining on the sky, 

The breeze was silent, and the sward was dry, 

As Hagar, wearied out with travel, sate 

Beneath an aloes, pondering on her fate ;— 

A bow-shot distant, ’mid the shrubby wild, 

Young Ishmael lay, a solitary child ;— 

For, when her bread was spent, her cruise was dry, 
The mother could not bear to see him die ; 

And, ’mid Beersheba’s woods, that silent slept, 

She lifted up her voice, and loudly wept ! 


Why doth she cease her wail,—why start appall’d ? 
Again !—it was a voice from Heaven that call’d ;— 

‘* Hagar, arise !” the viewless Spirit said, 

‘* Forget your griefs, exalt your drooping head, 

** And quench in joyfulness your low despair ; 

‘* For God hath seen your griefs, and heard your prayer ; 
‘* The boy shall yet survive ;—a mighty race, 

** Elate, from him, their origin shall trace ; 

** And wide-spread nations, touch’d with patriot fire, 

** Look back to him, and own him for their Sire!” 


Joyful she rose ; and, on her listening ear, 

Broke the sweet sound of water murmuring near ; 
She fill’d her thirsty ‘cruise, and to the boy 
Brought tke cool beverage, with a mother’s joy. 
Awhile she watch’d, and wept, at length the streak 
Of crimson play'd upon his lily cheek, 

And life and sense returning to the child, 

His bright black eyes he lifted up, and smiled ! 





Vou. IX. 









Sketches of Scottish Character. ..Na. ¥I. 


SKETCHES oF scoTTisH cnandcren.” ahiwng 
“ Parson Witry.”" os 

“ Wuart ‘ Gentleman’ retired from city noise’)... 

“* Has made this neat snug country Bow his choice?” 

« A gentleman indeed !” with knowing leer, |. 

‘* Responds the Boy—‘ no gentleman lives here. 

“¢ This is ‘ the Manse,’ and stavering'o'er thé dyke, . 

«¢ There comes ‘ the Minister,’ a surly tyke.” « 

Thus far the urchin—from our presence flew ;—": 

What follows next, we from his ‘ Mother’ drew. . . | 


This Parson, in his years of student:glee,: : 
Whilst yet a Burgess’ son of low degree, 
Had pledged in mutual love, his hand and heart, ': | 
And played, through many a walk, the lover part, . . 
From blooming hawthorn pluck’d the flower with care, 
And fix’d the chaplet in his “ Jeanie’s” hair-— 
Borne her on beating breast o’er ditch andistyle, 
Still answering squeeze with squeeze, and smile with smile.. 
Indited verses, of groves and streams— ; 
Banks, linnets, stock doves, twilight, and moon-beams— 
Lips, smiles, and blushes, dimples, cheeks, and eyes— 
Hopes, fears, and wishes, palpitations, sighs— . 
Thisbes—Lavinias—Ariadnes fair, 
With a whole host of 2s an ds—were: there. 
The Magazine of words, wherewith ’tis common 
To conquer into love—Man-trusting Woman. 


** A Tutor” now, he seeks the western shore, 
In Chieftain Hall, his fortunes to explore, 
With Macs and Mothers holds incessant wier, 
And leads a ‘* Tutor life” from year to,year ;. 
Yet still the frequent letter, sent with care, 
Bespeaks him to his ‘* Jeanie,” constant, there. 


Meantime, o’er Jeanie’s face the summer throws 
The mingling colours of the blushing rose, | 
She ripens into woman-hood, and sees 
An host of lovers, prostrate at her knees— » . 
Hears all the slang a Lawyer could advance, ° 
But checks his “ too fimilar’’ with a ce. 
The Writer, favoured in his own belief, 
She stops amidst his tale, and says, “ be brief ;” 
Th’ Apothecary’s Prentice pleads in vain, 
She bids him take “ a doze ——to cure his pain, . 
And Lairds put on their boots, and mount their horses— 
And sport their spurs, and shake their heavy purses ; 
Whilst English Riders turn aside to view her, 
And try in vain, “ by coaxing,” to undo her, 
Her heart is with her Willy—she can know 
No greater bliss than Willy's love, below ! 


Her father is a Deacon, votes are sought-—~' 
A Kirk is vacant—Kirks are sometimes got, 
By Deacon votes—and léarn’d. Professors too, 
Have proved, at times, a Deacon’s promise true. 
Her eanie’s Willy !—comes at last, | 


And J "s every care is overpast ; r 
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Sketches of Scottish Character. No. VI. CMay, 


The Kirk her love secured him—it is clear 

How Willy now his aftercourse will steer. 

But Jeanie’s _ ay ~—- ere guid —_ 

Might suit a maid of “‘. guid Queen Bess.” 
yt es is a weaver, could there be 


ry qe , more uncouth than he ; 
she a weaver's daughter— Twill not 
A Minister to wed a Webster Lass! he 


There needs no further felling, all may view 
Sweet Jeanie’s grave beneath that weeping yew ! 
There needs no deleful weeping, all may see 
A portion’d dame, where Jeanie hoped to be ; 
There needs no sudden bolt that breast to sever, 
For there the vulture conscience tugs forever. 


Go speed thee to the mountain, “‘ Parson Willy,” 
And court the solitude of glen and valley, 
Adown the winding stream thy way, 
Where noon-day beams, midst dancing waters’ play, 
Profane the haunts of nature with thy tred, 
At pees the mountain flocks have fled— 
The Raven curses from his stunted tree— 
The Wagtail, from his stone, denounces thee— 
The Grass-hopper is mute at thy advance, 
And Sunflies close their wings, and cease to dance ; 
Whilst sight-revolting Ask, and crawling Toad, 
All prematurely wake, and leave their sod ! 


Go with the trading mob commix, and try 
To prig and cheapen, calculate and buy ; 
Buy luck, and prosper-—else thy traffic cease ; 
God says, ‘‘ diminish”—~who shall say “‘ encrease F” 
Or should it suit thy whim, let en care 
Thy thoughts, thy , and thy leisure share ; 
Dig with the mole, or rake the crumbled earth, 
Give all thou canst--to Cabbages give birth ; 
Or pausing o’er thy spade, thy Hives survey, 
That their busy thousands on the day, 
Peep through their windowed workshop, like a thief, 
Descrying secrets, that exceed belief. 
Thy plants shall wither, and the “ Grub” shall feed 
On every garden leaf that springs of seed. 
Thy bees in mortal combat contend, 
And in moth-eaten wax--thy hopes shall end. 


The festive board with viands fit is crown’d, 
And company to suit thy taste is found ; 
A laughing, punning, beef-devouring ; equad, 


With no great previous trouble may 








For all the loyal toasts “‘ are gone to bed.” 
Amidst the tumult of su mirth, 

To which a bow] of whisky punch gives birth, 
A thunder-pee! of happiness ; ‘tis thine 

To own at every burst the curse divine; . 
To shrink into reflection'’s £ stare, 

And only seem, by starts, the to share. 


Ascend the Pulpit steps, suspend thy hat, 
Thay cont skirts one then ereey ant, look to-that- 














Parson Willy. 


Turn up the Psalm-book a and then 
+ acai ss. + Semanain ae.’ 
Psalm ei ight, or ninety-four will.do, 
secure te fied in exch; Gales tre 

Then follow up with prayer, in composition, | ~ 
All dove-tailed tn, from praises to pietition, 
Neat scripture phrases, polish’d up so nice 1 

Nor word nor sentiment repeated twice, 
Breathe Moderate doctrine next—all stilly, sweet, 
To lull the conscience into rest were meet} | 
But Conscience will not rest—'tis God’s decree, 
Like strong man from his cupa, he'll dart on thee ; 
Within his giant clutch thy throat shall rattle; 
What day he sallies forth and comes to battle. 


Retired within thy study, take a chair, 
Clear out the ribs, and sweep the hearth with care ; 
Then from thy shelves withdraw a volume fit, 
With reason seasoned, or replete with wit , 
Where’er thy humour haply chance to drift, 
Or Watts, or Rogers, ester, or Swift ; 
The death click stuns thy ear, the flame burns pale, 
And full upon thee curves the ee one 
The Fiend of recollection makes thee shiver, 
The curse is on thee“ 'Thou art blasted ever !’ 


Domestic ha) the balm of life, 
And chief of all domestic joys— a Wife,” 
Combined with little Imps that love to chat 
het speck that iguarance in eouhdo o pleshingysi 
That eir in 80 
That not their ceaseless questioning is teazing, 
« Papa” us when we come from kirk or fairs 
Pie ae daoen fone cwmathone ate te =f 
wh at the Banna prone Of ole yobis 

0 kept the p: pro! r = 
‘Thine ig the withered ho e blasted tree— 
The blossom, where no fruit can ever be, 
Domestic solitude, all drear, and lonely ; 
For ever thou art seared—‘ The curse is on thee.’ 


Ye Students, Tutors, lately fledged Divines, 
Whose learning with your college “ swit” combines, 
To fix the heart of woman—pause a while, | 
Nor yield you captive‘to each winning’ smile. 

Time plays sad tricks—a Patron may be lost, | 

By foul caprice or death’s dread message cross’d, 

A kirk may cheat your grasp from year to year, 
Yet nearer still with every “ Shift” appear, 

Your taste may alter—rural Beauties may 

Into mere country Bumpkins sink pas 

But pledged and plighted once—Oh! let my tale 
Your conduct guide—your future avail, 
Admonished thus, by “‘ Parson Willy’s” fate, 

Avoid the error, ere it prove too late: 











Sketches of Scottish Character. No. VI. 
“6 Witty Henpman.” 


Poor Willy Herdman, o’er thy Chilly Bier 
Be mine, with ‘bursting heart to drop a tear, 
To sketch the features of thy harmless life, 
Unstain’d by slander—undisturb’d by strife,* 
Thy very faults, ‘not charity, would hide ; 

“ And all thy failings lean'd to virtue’s side.” 


Whent Calpé stood a tower of frowning rock, 
And of unitéd ‘squadrons braved the shock— 
*T was thine, ‘poor Soldier, of unnoticed’ name, 
To speed the fiery bolts of Britain’s fame, 
By pity led, through hissing waves to go, 
And from su ing ruin wrest a foe ; 
In his own spite the thankless wretch to save, 
And bear him, murm’ring curses, from the wave. 





* It has been remarked, that Anglers are, in general, good-natured and cheerful, and 
we believe there is a great deal. of truth in the observation ; but it remains for us to add, 
that they are likewise not a little given to ‘“* Amplification.” . An inexperienced hand, 
indeed, is less addicted to the influence of this figure of , as his want of address in 
the sport being known, few will credit his stretches: and a very skilful fisher, such as 
Willy, has no reason for attempting the production of astonishment by any accounts 
wide of, or beyond the truth. But’ there lies betwixt these two extreme boundaries, an 
extensive common, occupied by a vast variety of every-day, or common-rate Anglers, 
who, because they are just within the precincts of the credit,’ draw pretty largely upon 
the credulity of others. Such fishers are always sure to hook Trouts of a most interest- 
ing and uncommon size, which, as usual, after a certain aniount of capers and bounds, 

their escape. These feats, too, are related with all the circumstantiality of truth. 
6 It was on such a day of.a-certain month, and under a peculiar aspect of sky and 
cloud, that the miraculous event took place. The line had been so many times laid 
across the stream, or pool, without effect,—when, on the last throw which was meant to 
be made, the hook is suddenly nailed to the bottom—a pull is made, and, to all ap 2 
ance, you are immoveably fast upon a rock, or sod. But all at once, and with an 
astonishing power, the monster takes the flood—makes directly for the water, and 

“8 you, without the means of safe and successful opposition, along with him. The 

is so immensely deep, that the top of your rod is brought into contact with the wa- 

ter. He travels you along, in sublime smoothness, from one dark and retired recess to 

another—your line cutting the water like a razor—at times, however, he moves his head 

till rod trembles in your hand ; tired at length, however, out of all his depths, he 

furiously out to the lower: extremity of the pool, shews fin and spot, shoulder 

and tail, at the water top, takes two or three most astonishing springs, snaps your line 

in two, and tumbles side foremost down, with, a plunge into the next gullet!” ‘ Obstue 
pus steteruntque,” &c. &c. _ i 

+ Gibraltar—at the siege of which Willy lost a finger. _He used to entertain me, on 
our way to and from “ the fishing,” with anecdotes concerning this memorable defence. 
e. g- “ The dreadful red-hot firing from the Castle had just commenced ; Elliot 
was employed in viewing through a telescope the effects which his ‘ pills,’ as he term- 
ed them, had upon the stomach of the enemy, whilst a soldier stood near him, in the at- 
titude of Atlas, with his face turned upwards, emptying, through the bung-hole into his 
stomach, the remains of a keg, or cask of rum, almost the sole subsistence of the garri- 
son at the time. In the same instant, the General’s telescope, and the soldier’s cask were 
carried off by a ball, or splinter, but without injury to either mdividuals. They stood 
for a moment eying each other with something of expression which a Priest of the 
Greek church exhibits, when ‘ the Lord has taken’ one of the children he is baptizi 
under the ice of the Neva ‘ to himself.’ ‘ Blast my eyes, an’t please your honour ! 
exclaimed the enraged soldier at last, ‘ but these fellows have more impudence than good 
manners, by half ;’ and away he s in full drive to his gun, ‘ to be revenged,’ as he 
= iit ‘upon the mannerless Rascals, who could interrupt gentlemen at their 

mn 





es, ee se ee 


But Peace returning, with her smiling train 
Of joys domestic, sent thee home again ; 
Gave thee thy h ‘in’ ) arts to 
Nor grudged to soldier old: the soldier's 
fe Int Bhoo to 3 ft .crofhol 2 


What pleasure mine, with truant step to stray 
At rising morn, by’streamlet far away; ° 
With thee at nooh,our finny dead-to ‘tell, 
Amidst the solitude of mountain dell ! 

What transport mine, by codling’ fount to lie 
Beneath the balmy breath’ of summer sky, 
From pocket stored’ the oaten’ feast to bring, 
And quaff the nectar of the neighbouring spring: 


Hail blessed days !' and still: more- blessed joy; 
That sooths the cares of manhood, leads the boy, 
With beating, glowing, panting, heart to view 
The mountain ', empearled o’er with dew ; 
That to the banks of some far winding stream, 
Where live the dancing waters in the’beam 
Of summer sunshine ;—draws his steps' away 
From school-boy: revelment, and’harsher play, 
To solitude and God, attunes the heart, 

And nerves the boy*to’ act the manly part ! 


2 


’ Hail blessed ‘source of innocence and health ! 
Though oft the fishing hour was gain’d by stealth, 
Though Horace'sung, and — in vain, 

In storied page, and heart-assailing strain, 

Though many. blow incurr’d, compelled a tear ; 
Yet still thou wert, and ever shall be; dear. 

And He shall live within my heart for aye, 

Who stole of yore my truant steps away, 

Taught me to know the seasons and the place, 

To wile with practised skill the finny race, 
What flies to choose, and how the bait prepare 
Where fish with-hurried step, and when with care— 
What tempting pools to pass, and where to’try 

The rushing gullet, with discerning eye— 

Who taught me all the secrets of his art 

Shall live for ever in my grateful heart. 


The wager laid, ** a friend” his word had given, 
Though oer the “ pools” the heaping drift was driven, 
That “‘ Trouts” should grace his board “ on New-year’s-day,” 
And Willy sped to gain the bet—away 
To dark recess, and many a boiling wiel, 
And brought “a dinner dozen” in his creel. 


But oh the night was foul! in wintry air 
Sat high enthroned the Demon of despair. 
Ill-fated Willy left a friendless door, 
* Full half-seas over,” to return no more! 
From social board he sought his homeward way, 
Choaked by the drift, a bleaching corpse he lay ! 


__ His be the curse of blood-avenging heaven, 
Destruction’s plough-share o'er his rcof be driven, 
His “‘ Bacon” soul by every hook be rent, 
And all his menial crew to h—I! be sent ; 
ing@winds the dying cries who knew, 
e 


On pagssi 
Nor through the drifting death with timely succour flew. 





Sketches of Scottish Character. No. VI. Mey; - 


“ pazathtn crompy."~ 


Poor years “a preacher child of want,” 

Fit pele of the church itinerant $ . 
Where may’st thou lodge, this night of cold and sleet ¢ 
Within what Parsonage hast thon 'a seat? fer 4 

In all thy yearly Circuit, where thy home, 

For many T reaching Ssbhaths yet to come *-— 


Dost thou with fiddle* on thy back, omg 
Through Moffat-dale, thy ministerial wa 
Or b ipe banks of Nith's —— tide » 
’Midst noisy Parson i 

Essay thy Addle, jealous of thy skill, 


Eye all the circle sound, and blunder otill ? 


By Gallovidian coast—dost thou display 
Thy musket shoulder’d in a martial way,— 
To quell the Radicals thou dared before, 
When faction braved the throne in ni four ?— 
Or haply, hast thou found a friend and , 
Fast by the wooded banks'of “‘ bonny Ayr?” 


I hear thee, Geordy—yet, in mem’ry’s ear, 
Thy loyal Sabbath neanlies I hear ; 
Even in thy prayers, the kindling accents fall 
In curses on the factions, one and all. 
“ They're not contented, Lord, to vend their ware 
“ut down to Sealand they fn trope ropa, 
** But down to repair, 
toyal coasts, 


<< And spread along our peaceful 

* Defiling caterpiiere-vdle locusts. 

“* I’m even told they’ve sped their doctrines hither— 
“* Good Lord, in wrath, confound them altogether !” 


Oh, Loyalty, no virtue is more fhir, 
No flaw deformity, when thou art there ;— 
Her alv-eupplying-qeouehin, sosaty Aid 
Her all-supplying- ip, me i 
But then Sheet oni esau doe canst know 
Where to withhold, and where thy gifts bestow. 
To aid Geordy, who has n aid— 
To clothe the naked, who in rags ate clad— 
To pension off the fatherless and poor, 
Were waste of favour Impotence” is sure 


Yet once, I knew a loyalist so poor, 
His utmost efforts not bread secure ;— 





* Geordy, if the following anecdote is to be credited, is not the only brother of the cloth 
addicted to the bow and the string. ‘*‘ A —— Clergyman was returning home early upon 
Eo eltoth woralng, Sn omnis Hie Me ee Se and amused the party, du- 
ring the evening, with a tune on his own fiddle. The é instrument had been 
up beneath his coat as decently as possible; and he was on his way down ——. Wal 
some time about one o’clock in the , when he encountered a of jolly tars, 
he eat tped pe era 8% 


all remonstrance, played upon too, to 
were tired dancing. The frolic being accom 
This a peste Goth ali ae 
money, to boot. is money, the highly-respec: ill alive,) very 1 
rally slipt into the plate in passing, in the very same day, to the pulpit, and made his ft 
mily merry at the recital of the an in the evening.” oe 





Va . Preacher Geordy. 
* the Metnber™ tried each bouring ke 
the Mller bat na separ on 


t and peinted tigh 
ing,” to read at sight, 


xpresaly private,” travell’d the address, 


might dare to 


m an express ? 


And now, within the Kirkgate of Dumfries, 
He lives on * ten good yearly pounds !” in peace. 


Then, Geordy, take the hint—thy claims 


evince, 


And lay thy grievances before thy Prince ; 
Within Ais breast a sire’s heart abides, 
No poorer can’st thou be, whate’er betides. 


« JuvENALIS Junton.” 


“ ADDITIONAL NOTICES OF GEORDY.” 


“Its scarcely possible to strike out a 

fall- likenessofGeordy inrhyme; 
we therefore throw into more ac- 
commodating prose, and into the past 
tense, what eA or mers eas, and 
what amongst the clergy of the south 
of Scotland is pretty generally known, 
of this odd, but very inoffensive cha- 


racter. 
. Geordy moved like the great plane- 
tary bodies, to which, in some other 
of his accessories, and in particu- 
, in of “ Inhabitants,” he 
bore a striking an » in an orbit, 
or epilepse, of which the central point 
lay somewhere betwixt Leadhills and 
anlockhead. Starting at Edinburgh, 
he took his way southward as far as 
Peebles, and then crossing over by 
Moffat, Dumfries, Castle Douglas, and 
Kirkcudbright, he was in full southern 
Apogee, when lodged with his wor- 
thy and venerable namesake, the late 
Dr Coulter, minister of Stranraer.— 
Here, as might naturally be anticipa- 
ted, the rapidity of his motion was con- 
, and he generally 
sojourned not less than a month or six 
weeks in Stranraer and at Old Luce. 


——- he arrived at 

se pervs? wer thers, eat, oo be 
was and, as 

himself woe « sometimes to express it, 


rine . From Ayr, he travel- 
ied. y Trvice, Largs, . w, La- 
natk, to Mrs Wilson’s, in the Grass- 
market, Edinburgh, where he gene- 
tally remained dormant. “‘ for a sea- 
son,” The periodof his annual re- 
_ turn,—for, like the earth, he comple. 


ted his revolution in twelve months— 
was a subject of science, rather than 
of philosophical conjecture, throughall 
the parts and portions of his circuit. 
clergyman he honoured with a 

visit, sit down quietly by. the 
side of his parlour fire, and, from the 
day of the month, calculate at least 
within a Sabbath, Geordy’s approach. 
This. habit of ity contributed 
greatly to render him so generally ac- 
, for, when Geordy was expect- 

on Saturday, Matthew Henry, and 
Dr MacKnight, were itted to re- 
, for that week, at least. At times, 
wever, from some cross and counter- 
acting attractions, which did not en- 
ter into the general average of allow- 
ances, Geordy was a week too late in 
making his appearance—and once out, 
always out-~so that, through the whole 
remaining portion of his orbit, sad de- 
rangement took place, ‘ Cauld kail 
were het o’er again,” which did not ex- 
actly agree with the stomach of. hear- 
ers ; severe colds were perceived, from 
frequent coughing in the pulpit, and sud- 
den indisposition was experienced out 
of it. T was aera riding 
and running from one parish toanother, 
in quest of ‘ exchanges,” even so late 
‘as ten o'clock on the Sabbath morn- 
ing. One cl an lost his character 
entirely with his parishioners, from 
being compelled to * read ;” and an- 
other, who had formerly been unpo- 
pular from that habit, was raised, by 
means of an extempore address, to the 
highest pitch of popularity. Lectures 
~were delivered from six-and-forty ver- 
mad Mya pea stah soe St inte seven 
heads and ten 8. clergy : 
in particular, contrived to pe his 
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lucubrations to the ominous. 
* twenty-twoly,” and yet he 
exhausted twenty-one minutes; thre 
uarters. Another, after :reading out 


first verse of his lecture,‘ from 
of. Paul the Apostle 
-in-., 


y and 
Co- 


the Second Epi 
of Jesus Christ, addressed to: 
habitants of Corinth, commonl 
in Scripture language, 
rin-thi-ans,” twice, yea thrice; very 
leisurely over, was com to put 
his handkerchief to his mouth, and 
to thus :—‘‘ The Apostle, my 
friends,—my friends, the Apostle,— 


the Apostle, my friends, meansj—he edged 


means in the verse which has just 
been" read. ini your hearing;—the A- 
nye means to explain—indeed does 
e; and now let us on to the 
meat verse”) A'third » who 
had: been recently married, felt the 
‘awkwardness—we suppose of his si- 
tuation in the pulpit, so much, that he 
absolutely fainted outright, and lifted 
-up his eyes from the surface of a grave- 
‘stone, upon the well known phisiogno- 
amies of his own elders, his Wife ha- 
.ving been a borne res in hyst- 
‘erics. It is scarcely ible for an} 
-one who is uninitiated into the nnd 
-teries of ‘‘ Preaching,” to conceive the 
quantity and extent of derangement 
-which such a rare, and therefore un- 
foreseen occurrence produced. But 
inconveniences,such as we haye 

stated,— resulted unavoidably from 
an ——— eden these were un- 
‘questionably more than counterbalan- 
.ced by the benefit derived from the ge- 
neral law of revolution. In, those dis- 
tricts which the line: of his 
movement lay, the inhabitants were 
‘to make a nts accerd- 

y- — Ancients looked at ~< 
‘bearing of particular stars, or constel- 
lations, for direction in sowing and 
_o Some families in Scotland 
ve been rere me on their _ 
ner to boil, e passing of a 
ivinity student on Slo" inguin and 

it’ to lis mistress. | Accord- 


wheh/Gebrdy fook thbiroad 
y; took 
a, the guitle folks were = 
mished of the departure of ‘Winter, and 
the approach of spting. 
the breaking up of ‘the iée around the 
‘coasts of Greenland ,+~it «wis as if the 
snow-drop had pushed ;up/its virgin 
innocenée and purity»through the hoar 
frost.: As he passed Peebles,’ the sh 
herds made arrangements ‘for lam 
time, and the: magistrates began to 
sow peas.. Moffat Well was r 
fitted out and cleared for stimmer use, 
and the road to it new sanded and 
with turf from Htrickstane, on 
his arrival at the Manse. o 

At Bruce’s own “ guid Town,” the 
ancient Burgh of ‘‘ Lochmaben,” the 
Magistrates were chosen, and “ God's 
Vengeance” * proclaimed free toal¥on 
his entry. The Farmers in the imiie: 
diate neighbourhood of Dumfries set 
up scare-crows amidst their new-sown 
grain, and shot hedge-sparrows, asan 
antidote against their breeding on his 
approach. The servant girls around 
Castle Douglas were seen by the way. 
side as Geordy moved on, extracti 
witli great labour, and little success, 
thistle from their thumb-balls. At Kirs 
cudbright turnips were sown, and pos 
tatoes planted, and at Stranraer again, 
the same crops were drill-harrowed,and 
howed under his auspices—‘ Auspice 
Geordy,”—~at Ballantrae, the grain, 
such as it was,t began to whiten, and 
Girvan, Maybole, and Ayr, saw'the 
reaping fairly begun—All was not right 
at Glasgow, if the harvest were notfi+ 
nished, and the West India fleet. arri 
ved, ere Geordy left them. : The falls at 
Lanark echoed hisapproach in theMat- 
+ivmas. flood, and the .G 
again felt his arrival in acoldveast wind, 
with occasional snow. It is not, how> 
ever, merely because he travelled and 
preached, that we have thus ventuted 
to introduce him to the notice of our 
readers, numerous, intelligent, and not 
a little fastidious as they are. .Geor+ 
dy had not only locomotive-and..orato- 
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.® This is an allusion to Geordy’s far-famed Prayer for the Magistracy of Lochmaben- 


“ec 


+ Vendace and Dieu.—Vendace, pronounced “* God’s vengean 
numerous Lochs which surround the burgh; a 


so called, found in one of. 
; of th 


Lord,” said he, ‘ remember the Magistrates of Lochmaben, such as they, are.” | 


ce.””,.. A. species of fish 


2 


abr ighlands,—found no where else. It is repo 
a4 pagelss fish, that when conveyed to any other of the lochs, or even when ' 
to : quarter of the same loch, it either caw not, or will’not, survive the expatria- 


tion. The same story is 


told about the removal of serpents, and 


nameless, were the compliment — 





ee ee ae ee oe ee a - 
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rial powers, but was, in the fullest and 
in the best a¢ceptation of the words, 
“ an odd character.” His ional 
ardour was of a peculiar description ; 
whilst he was decidedly enthusiastic 
in inculcating what he termed moral 
doctrine, he held “all hypocritical cant- 
ing idiots,” as he was pleased to desig- 
nate gospel and doctrinal preachers, 
in complete contempt. He was a Mo- 
derate man—that, indeed, is nothing 
uncommon. But then, what is not 
nerally found under this variety of cle- 
rical character, he was altogether an 
enthusiast, and entered with the same 
ardour and animation into the relative 
duties of social and civil life, with 
which others generally discuss the 
higher and more interesting doctrines 
of the Cross. His preaching was a sys~- 
tem of scolding rather than of admo- 
nition ; yet there was so much truth 
and verisimilitude in what he said, 
that, whilst it sometimes excited a 
smile, it seldom failed to carry con- 
viction, if not correction, along with 
it. If any of his hearers slept, or were 
apparently inattentive, he would not 
scruple to address them—and snuff- 
mills he held in utter abhorrence. No 
sooner did one of these make its ap- 
pearance, in the shape of a ram’s horn, 
or tin-made pen-case, than he denoun- 
ced it with his finger—‘ Put up your 
mill, honest man—e’en put it up; if 
ye war only as attentive to your souls 
as to your noses, there wad be less 
snuff-boxing amang ye.” On a frosty 
Sabbath too, he compared his hearers 
to a “‘ byng’”’ of frosted potatoes ; as 
the spoiled, he very properly observed, 
were almost sure to vitiate the sound. 
This was his ordinary style of preach- 
mY which, without any considerable 

from composition or taste, still made 
8 wonderful impression. 

Another of his peculiarities consist- 
ed in the determined and almost out- 
rageous cast of his loyalty. Had he 
been requested by the king, or by his 
ministry, to lay his head upon a block, 
or to thrust his neck into the hang- 
man’s gravat, without hesitation Geor- 
dy would have complied. During the 


rdous and turbulent period of the 
Revolution in France, this spirit was 
powerfully evinced. Having through 
the friendly aid of some more wealthy 
er possessed himself of an uni- 
form, he was enrolled into a Volun- 


teer corps, and was seen, even in the 
peipit, — church militant garb. 
ou, IX. 
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A pious old woman, who was sorely 
scandalized at this unclerical display 
of military devotedness, took to her 
staff, and, with her plaid drawn down 
over her forehead, that her eyes might 
no longer be contaminated with “ see- 
ing,” was in the act of hitching slowly, 
but quite resolutely, out at the church- 
door, when she was suddenly arrested 
by a “ Gae wa’, woman—mak haste, 
and gae wa’—an’ the country, as weel 
as the kirk, war rid o’ you, and the 
like o’ you, there wad be mair peace in 
the land.—Gae hame an’ birsel a Manks 
herring to your dinner, and that’s the 
best ‘ Frien’ o’ the people’ I ken o’.” 
Another of Geordy’s peculiarities 
consisted in his taste for music; or, 
more properly, in his attachment to a 
most unseemly combination of wood 
and thairm, which he called a fiddle. 
With this companion, during the win- 
ter evenings, he was in the habit of 
attempting to hold sweet converse ; but 
it must be confessed by all who knew 
the parties, there was nothing recipro- 
eal in the intercourse ; for the more 
blandishment that Geordy called u 
into hissomewhat austere features, | 
the more determined effort that he ex- 
hibited from the shoulders downwards 
even to the extremities of his » 
the louder, and the harsher, and the 
more lengthened, were the tones of 
oppression and murder, which were re- 
turned to him. “ The dying notes of 
a Sow under the hands of a Butcher,” 
or the risping of a saw upon a rusty 
nail, were really music in comparison. 
It was no small treat, and no uncom- 
mon occurrence, to see Geordy with his 
fiddle under, and his musket slung over, 
his military coat, travelling along to- 
wards his Sabbath destination, at once 
the Musician, the Soldier, and the Di- 
vine. From a consideration of this ra- 
ther incongruous combination of quali- 
ties inhis character, several Clergymen, 
who hadat one a md 
an latterly to scruple respecting 
sed of \ rm him on Sabbath the 
use of their pulpits. But Geordy was 
too high-spirited to remain a depen~ 
dant visitor where his Sabbath servi- 
ces were not acceptable. The know- 
ledge of this fact led many good-heart- 
ed Clergymen to permit him to preach 
to their congregations long after they 
were fully convinced of the improprie- 
ty of so doing. On one occasion he 
ascended the pulpit with the fiddle un- 
der his arm, nea Acai nanetnanr™ 
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aiding the Precentor, by means of the 
stringed instrument, fn ising the 
tune. Observing some little tittering in 
the congregation, (for the vigilance of 
his suspicion was unremitting, ) he took 
occasion in his prayer, where, as he of- 
ten said, he found himself least strait- 
ened—had most utterance—to express 
himself in these or the like terms— 
* Good Lord, thy people—thine own 
peculiar chosen people of old, were wont 
to praise thee with tabor, and with harp, 
with sackbut, and with psaltery ; 
and thy douce and Joyal servants war 
seen me and skipping, and snap- 
ping their fingers to thy praise, and 
they war rewarded for’t—But 
ashing — nothing _— serve — 
3 graining, uea 2 
and howling out dismal psalm-tunes, 
wi’ feet nailed to the yird, and faces an 
ell and muckle disloyalty in our 
hearts after a’—Gif’ thy blessing reach 
us, it maun be mair by thy favour, than 
our _ guid guiding, I trow.” 43 
«“ iends of the .” bein 
then in ¢ woah er A of eir —~ 
ventional and pike-making specula- 
tions, were the means of leading Geor- 
dy many a “ Will wi’ the Wisp” chace. 
Being armed by the authority of the 
government, and furnished with wea- 
not only of defence but of attack, 
was ever amongst the very foremost 
in crediting and in circulating alarms ; 
or in ing, on the shortest notice, 
to quell mobs, or secure conspirators. 
The fact is, that had not the Lord 
Lieutenants, (or their clerks,) of the 
different counties through which he 
marched, favoured him in moreinstan- 
ces than one, his zeal would undoubt- 
edly have brought him to much trou- 
ble. He vied by nigh nee a lad, who 
was occupied by night, all unwotting 
of treason, by the side of a hedge, in 
courtship, and him, under 
fear of bodily injury, before the She- 
riff,—when it came out, upon inves- 
oe. what the fires and the flames 
ich had excited suspicion, and call- 
ed forth this prompt display of loy- 
alty, vomwere were! On occa- 
sion his brought him souce like a 
kite down oe a poor Egyptian, who 
‘was sitti y the way-side, fabrica- 
ting not pikes, as Geordy very natural- 


, but ram-horn spoons. In 

instance, however, the matter was 
settled without any legal interference, 
as the tinker thought proper, or found 
it convenient, to take the cause under 
his own adjustment, and gave poor 
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Geordy several rather convincing proofs 
of his Inmocence.—Geordy could never 
hear even an allusion to this affair, with 
any degree of temper, afterwards. 
But perhaps the most notorious, as 
well as the most truly ridiculous of all 
his yee ape Te took placein 
the immediate neighbourhood of a lit. 
tle romantic village in Galloway. Geor. 
dy had marched all day over that bleak 
and dreary length of barrenness which 
separates Newton-Stewart from Glen. 
luce, under the conviction that some« 
where in the glen, near by the vil« 
lage, there was to be a vast turn-out 
of disloyalty that very evening, for the 
er ome of military discipline. Night 
overtaken Geordy by the way, and 
as he advanced upon the 
ground, his vigilance and alarm in« 
creased. The springing of a black« 
cock, or the sudden wheel and scream 
of a mire-snipe, were sufficient to 
bring his musket to his shoulder. In 
this state of feeling, and on approach« 
ing, with all possible precaution, the 
very spot where the treasonable trans< 
actions were supposed to be going for- 
ward, a sudden and earth-born noise, 
resembling the hollow and silent tred 
of a company of men marching in close 
order, attracted his ear. It was but 
too evident, from the silence, as well 
as from the tred, that his information 
had been well-founded. So, placing 
his musket leisurely over a stone-built 
inclosure, and pointing it in the direc« 
tion of the noise, he proceeded, in the 
most firm and audible voice, —for 
Geordy’s co was at least equal to 
his loyalty—to inculcate an immediate 
dispersion,—assuring them, at thesame 
time, that if they hesitated to obey, he 
would incontinently bring 7 » 
at a signal, a whole troop of dragoons 
which he in pone mw by. No 
voice nor sound, save the thunder of 


many feet, being returned, he — 
ed to dincharge his musket, and unfor- 
tunately with effect ; but whilst em- 
ployed in reloading, and ere he 
calculate the nature of the danger, he 
was suddenly overpowered by a coup 
of Irish horse-dealers, who had him 
next day before a Justice of the peace, 
for wounding and maiming @ 
young horse which they were forward- 
ing, along with many others, to the 
Dumfries midsummer market. The 
matter was adjusted, but the disgrace 
attendant upon it drove Geordy ten 
miles in advance on his circuit !—= 
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(THE GTEAM-BOAT ; OR, THE VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF THOMAS DUPFLE, 
\CLOTH-MERCHANT IN THE SALT-MARKET OF GLASGOW. 


No. III. 
Voyage First concluded. 


Wuen I had ate my dinner and drank my toddy at the pleasant Hotel of He- 
lensburgh, in which there are both hot and cold baths for invalid’ persons, and 
others afflicted with the rheumatics, and such like incomes, I went out again to 
take another walk, for I had plenty of time on my hands, as the steam-boat 
was not to sail for Glasgow till six o’clock. At first, it was my intent to take 
asurvey of the country and agriculture, and to see what promise there was on 
the ground of a harvest ; but in sauntering along the road towards the Hill of 
Ardneve, I foregathered with Mr and Mrs M‘Waft, and four of their childer. 
They had been for some time at Helensburgh, for the salt water, the gudeman 
having been troubled with some inward complaint that sat upon his spirits, and 
turned all to sour that he ate or drank. 

Nobody could be more glad to see an old acquaintance than they were to see 
me, and Mrs M‘Waft was just in a perplexity to think that I could ever have 
ventured to leave my shop so long, and come such a voyage by myself; but I 
told her that I had been constrained by the want of health, and that may be 
before the summer was done she might see me again, for that I had got a vast 
of entertainment, and was, moreover, appetised to such a degree, that I had 
made a better dinner that day, and with a relish, than I had done for years 
past, which she was very happy to hear, hoping the like in time would be the 
lot of her gudeman, who was still in a declining way, though he took the salt 
water inwardly every morning, and the warm bath outwardly every other day. 
Thus as we were standing in the road, holding a free-and-easy, talking about 
our ails and concerns, and the childer were diverting themselves pu’ing the 
gowans and chasing the bees and butterflies, Mr M‘Waft said that I could do 
no less than go back with them and take a glass of wine, and insisting kindly 
thereon, I found myself obligated to do so ; accordingly, I turned with them, 
and went into the house where they had their salt-water quarters. 

It was one of the thackit houses near the burn, a very sweet place, to be 
sure, of its kind; but I could not help wondering to hear Mr M‘Waft ever 
expected to grow better in it, which, compared with his own bein house on the 
second flat of Paterson’s lan’, was both damp and vastly inconvenient. ‘The 
floor of the best room was clay, and to cover the naked walls they had brought 
carpets from home, which they hung round them like curtains, behind which 
carpets, all sorts of foul clothes, shoes, and things to be kept out of sight, I 
could observe were huddled. 

Meanwhile, Mrs M‘Waft had got out the wine and the glasses, and a loaf 
of bread, that was blue moulded, from the damp of the house ; and I said to 
her, “ that surely the cause which had such an effect on the bread, must be of 
some consequence to the body.” ‘‘ But the sea and country air,” replied Mr 
M‘Waft, “‘ makes up for more than all such sort of inconveniences.” So we 
drank our wine and conversed on divers subjects, rehearsing, in the way of a 
sketch, the stories related in my foregoing pages, which both the mistress and 
gy declared were as full of the extraordinaries as any thing they had ever 

of. 

Mr M‘Waft, when in his good health, as all his acquaintance well know, 
has a wonderful facetious talent at a story, and’ he was so much lightened with 
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my narrations, that after taking two glasses of the red port, he began to tell an 
adventure he once met with in going to London, on some matter of his muslin 
business, when one of the great cotton speculators, in the 1809, fell to the pigs 


and whistles. 





TALE Iv. 


The Wearyful Woman. 


‘Tr happened,” said he, “ that there 
were in the smack many \ 
and aang others a talkative gentle- 
woman no great capacity, sadly 
troubled with a weakness of parts about 
her intellectuals. She was indeed a 
real weak woman ; I think I never met 
with her like for weakness, just as weak 
as water. Oh but she was a weak crea- 
ture as ever the hand of the Lord put 
the breath of life in, and from morn- 
i night, even between the bock- 
ings of the sea-sickness, she was aye 

ing ; na, for that matter, it’s a 

's truth, that at the dead hour of 
midnight, when I happened to be wa- 
kened by a noise on the decks, I heard 
her speaking to herself for want of 
other companions ; and yet for all that, 
she was vastly entertaining, and in her 
day had seen many a thing that was 
curious, so that it was no wonder she 
spoke a great deal, having seen so 
much; but she had no command of 
her, judgment, so that her mind was 
always going round and round and 
pointing to nothing, like a weather- 


cock in a squally day. 
oad _ ‘MAdaw, uoth I at ph 
one day, ‘I am greatly surprised at 
jour ability in the wa "of speaking 
ut I was well affli for the hypo- 
critical compliment, for she then fast- 
ened upon me, and whether it was at 
mieal-time or on the deck, she would 
come and sit beside me, and talk as if 
she was trying how many words her 
could utter without a single 
n of sense. I was for a time as ci- 
vil to her as I could be, but the more 
ci I shewed, the more she talked, 
and the weather being calm, the ves- 
sel made but little way. Such a pro- 
spect in a long voyage as I had before 


me ! 

_ Seeing that my civility had 
Mets me. pon sewn = Ien 
Youred to shun the woman, but she 
singled me out, and even when I pre- 
te to be overwhelmed with the 
sickness, she would sit beside me, and 
never cease from talking. If I went 


below to my bed, she would come down 
and sit in the cabin, and tell a thou- 
sand stories about remedies for the seaw 
sickness, for her husband had been a 
doctor, and had a great reputation for 
skill. ‘ He was a worthy man,’ quoth 
she, ‘and had a world of practice, so 
that he was seldom at home, and I was 
obliged to sit by myself for hours in 
the day, without a living creature to 
speak to, and obliged to make the iron 
tongs my companions, by which si- 
lence and solitude I fell into low spi- 
rits ; in the end, however, I broke out 
of them, and from that day to this, I 
have enjoyed what the doctor called.a 
cheerful fecundity of words ; but when 
he, in the winter following, was laid 
up with the gout, he fashed at my spi- 
rits, and worked himself into such 4 
state of irritation against my endea 
vours to entertain him, that the pat 
took his head, and he went out of the 
world like a pluff of powther, leavin; 
mea very disconsolate widow ; in whic 
condition, it is not every woman who 
can demean herself with the discretion 
that I have done. Thanks be, and 
praise however, I have not been tempt- 
ed beyond my strength ; for when Mr 
Pawkie, the seceder minister, came 
shortly after the interment to catch me 
with the tear in my e’e, I saw through 
his exhortations, and I told him upon 
the spot that he might refrain, for it 
was my intent to spend the remainder 
of my days in sorrow and lamentation 
for my dear deceased husband. Don't 
oe think, sir, it was a very proper re+ 
uke to the first putting forth of ‘his 
cloven foot? But I had soon occasion 
to fear that I might stand in need of a 
male protector ; for what could I, a 
simple woman, do with the doctor's 
bottles and pots, = and other dozes, 
to say nothing of his brazen pestle and 
mortar, which of itself was a thing of 
value, and might be coined, as I was 
told, into a firlot of farthings; not 
however that farthings are now much 
in circulation, the pennies and new 
baubies have quite supplanted them, 
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, a3 I think, to the advantage 

of the poor folk, who now get the one 
or the other, where, in former days, 
would have been thankful for a 

ing ; and yet, for all that, there isa 
visible increase in the number of beg- 
ing which I cannot under- 

stand, less thankfulness on 
their part than of old, when alms were 
iven with a scantier hand ; but this 
no doubt comes of the spreading wick- 
edness of the times. Don’t you think 
so, sir? It’s a mystery that I cannot 
fathom, for there was never a more 
evident passion for church-building 
than at present ; but I doubt there is 
great. truth in the old saying, ‘ The 
nearer the kirk, the farther from grace,’ 
which was well exemplified in the case 
of Provost Pedigree of our town, a de~ 
cent man in his externals, and he keep- 
it a hardware shop; he was indeed 
a merchant of ‘ a things,’ from a 
needle and a thimble down to a rattle 
and a spade, Poor man ! he ranat last 
aram-race, and was taken before the 
Session ; but I had always a jealousy 
of him, for he used to say very comi- 
cal things to me in the doctor's life~ 
time, not that I gave him any encou- 
ragement farther than in the way of 
an innocent joke, for he was a jocose 
and jocular man, but he never got tbe 
better of that exploit with the Session, 
and dwining away, died the year fol- 
lowing of a decay, a disease for which 
my dear d husband used to say 
no satisfactory remedy exists in na~ 
ture, except gentle laxatives, before it 
has taken root ; but although I have 
been the wife of a doctor, and spent 
the best part of my life in the smell of 
drags, I cannot say that I approve of 
except in a case of necessity, 
where, to be sure, they must be taken, 
if we intend the doctor's skill to take 
effect upon us ; but many a word me 
and my dear deceased husband had 
about my taking of his pills, after my 
long affliction with the ondria- 
cal affection, for I could never swallow 
them, but always gave them a check 
between the » and their taste was 
80 odious, that I could not help spit- 
ting them out. It is indeed a great 
pity, that the Faculty cannot make 
their nostrums more palatable, and I 
used to tell the doctor, when he was 
making up dozes for his patients, that 
I wondered how he could expect sick 
folk, unable to swallow savoury food, 
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would ever take his nauseous medi« 
cines, which he never could abide to. 
hear, ah had gre: —_— in 
man ns, especially a 
bolus of flows af uleastennalonadé 
for the cold, one of the few of his 
compounds I could ever take with any 


* In this way,” said Mr M‘Waft, 
*‘ did that en woman rain her 
words into my ear, till I began to fear 
that something like a gout would also 
take my head ; at last I fell on a de~ 
vice, and, lying in bed, began to snore’ 
with co vehemence, as if’ I had been’ 
sound asleep, by which, for a time, I 
got rid of her; but being afraid to go 
on deck lest she should attack me 
again, I continued in bed, and soon 
after fell asleep in earnest. How long 
I had slept I know not, but when I 
awoke, there was she chattering to the 
steward, whom she instantly left the 
moment she saw my eye open, and was 
at me again. Never was there sucha 
plague invented as that woman ; she 
absolutely worked me into a state of 
despair, and I fled from her presence 
as from a serpent ; but she would pur- 
sue me a oy down, back and fore, 
till every body aboard was like to die 
with laughing at us, and all the time 
she was as serious and polite as any 
gentlewoman could well be. 

“* When we got to London, I was 
terrified she would fasten herself on me 
there, and therefore, the moment we 
reached the wharf, I on shore, 
and ran as fast as I could for shelter 
to a public house, till the steward had 
dispatched her in a hackney. Then I 
breathed at liberty—never was I so 
sensible of the blessing before, and I 
made all my acquaintance 
heartily at the story, but my trou 
was not ended. Two nights after, I 
went to see a tragedy, and was seated 
in an excellent place, when I heard her 
tongue going among a number of la- 
dies and gentlemen that were comi' 
in. I was seized with a horror, an 
would have fled, but a friend that was 
with me held me fast; in that same 
moment she recognised me, and before 
I could draw my breath, she was at my 
side, and her tongue rattling in my 
lug. This was more than I could with- 
stand, so I got up and left the play- 
house. Shortly after, I was invited to 
dinner, and among other guests, in 
came that afflicting woman, for she 
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was a friend of the family. Oh Lord ! 
such an afternoon I suffered—but the 
worst was yet to en 
“«T rn oy St James’s to see the 
drawing-room on the birth-day, and 
among the crowd I fell in with her 
in, when, to make the matter com- 
plete, I found she had been ted 
her friends. I am sure they had 
left her to shift for herself; she took 
hold of my arm as an old acquaintance, 
and humanity would not allow me to 
cast her off ; but although I staid till 
the end of the ceremonies, I sdw no- 
thing ; I only heard the continual mur- 
mur of her words like the sound of a 
running river. 
** When I got home to my lodging, 
I was just like a demented man; my 
head was bizzing like a beescap, and I 
could hear of nothing but the bir of 
that wearyful woman's tongue. It was 
terrible ; and I took so ill that night, 
and felt such a loss o’ appetite and lack 
of _— the next day, that I was ad- 


by a friend to take advice ; and 
accordingly, in the London fashion, I 
‘went to a doctor’s door to do so, but 
just as I put up my hand to the knock- 
er, there within was the wearyful wo- 
man in the passage, talking away to the 


servant-man. ‘The moment I saw her 
I was seized with a terror, and ran off 
like one that has been bitten by a wud 
dog, at the sight and the sound of run- 
ning water. It is indeed no to be des- 
cribed what I suffered from that wo- 
man ; and I met her so often, that I 
began to think she had been ordained 
to torment me; and the dread of her 
in uence so worked upon me, 
that I grew frightened to leave my 
lodgings, and I walked the streets only 
from necessity, and then I was as a 
man hunted by an evil spirit. 

«* But the worst of all was to come. 
I went out to dine with a friend that 
lives at a town they call Richmond, 
some six or eight miles from London, 
and there being a pleasant company, 
and me no in any terror of the weary- 
ful woman, I sat wi’ them as easy as 
you please, till the coach was 
. ready to take me back to J.ondon. 
When the stage coach came tothe door, 
it was empty, and I got in; it was a 
wet night, and the wind blew strong, 
but tozy wi’ what I had gotten, I laid 
—— @ corner, and soon fell fast 

ne oes know not how long I had 
slum , but I was awakened by the 
eoach stopping, and presently I heard 
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the din of a coming towards 
coach. It was the wearyful eal 
and before I had time to come to my. 
sel, the door was opened, and she wag 
in, chatting away at my side, the coach 
driving off. 

*€ As it was dark, I resolved to say 
nothing, but to sleep on, and never 
heed her. But we hadna travelled 
half a mile, when a gentleman’s car. 
riage going by with lamps, one of them 
gleamed on my face, and the w 
woman, with a great shout of gladness, 
discovered her victim. 

‘* For a time, I verily thought that 
my soul would have leapt out at the 
croun of my head like a vapour ; and 
when we got to a turn of the road, 
where was a public house, I cried to 
the coachman for Heaven’s sake to let 
me out, and out I jumped.’ But O waes 
me! That deevil thought I was taken 
ill, and as I was a stranger, the mo- 
ment I was out and in the house, out 
came she likewise, and came 
into the kitchen, into which I had ran, 
perspiring with vexation. 

“ At the sight, I ran back to the 
door, determined to prefer the wetand 
wind on the outside of the coach to 
the clatter within. But the coach was 
off, and far beyond call. I could have 
had the heart, I verily believe, to have 
quenched the breath of life in that 
wearyful woman : for when she found 
the coach was off without us, her alarm 
was a perfect frenzy, and she fastened 
on me worse than ever—I thought my 
heart would have broken. 

** By and by came another coach, 
and we got into it. Fortunately twa 
young London lads, clerks or sik like, 
were within. They endured her tongue 
for a time, but at last they whispered 
each other, and one of them giving me 
a nodge or sign, taught me to expect 
ont would try to silence her. At- 
cordingly the other broke suddenly out 
into an immoderate doff-like laugh that 
was really awful. The mistress paused 
for a minute, wondering what it could 
be at ; anon, however, her tongue got 
under way, and off she went ; present 
ly again the younker gave anothergaffa, 
still more dreadful than the first. His 
companion seeing the effect it produced 
on Madam, said, ‘ don’t be 
sive, he has only been for some time 
in a sort of deranged state, he is quite 
harmless, I can assure you.’ This had 
the desired effect, and from that mo- 
ment till I got her safe off ina hack- 
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xy coach from where the stage stop- trick o’ the Londoners. In short,” 
nit there was nae word out ofherhead, said Mr M‘Waft, “ th my ad- 
she was as quiet as pussy, and cowered ventures with the w woman is 
in to me in terrification o’ the madman a story now to laugh at, it was in its 
breaking out. I thought it a soople time nothing short of a calamity.” 


By the telling «° his adventure, which he acted to the life, Mrs M‘Waft 
said, she had seen a better symptom in his health than had before kithed ; we 
therefore all agreed, that there was a wholesome jocundity of spirit to be airn- 
ed by seeing the warld, although at the same time there might be both peril 
and hardship endured. 

Having been thus solaced by the wine and adventures of Mr M‘Waft, I rose 
to take my leave, the steam-boat, with her pinnet of smoke, being in sight. 
The mistress would have me to stay and take an early cup of tea, but I was 
afraid that I might lose my passage ; so I bad them farewell,—and going 
down to the shore, reached the pier in time to get into the jolly-boat with the 
first cargo of passengers. 

The voyage from Heleusburgh to Greenock afforded us no sort of adventures ; 
the passengers were Glasgow folk, on the retour, and of course, their talk was 
all anent themselves and their neighbours, and no the best entertainment to a 
stranger,—which I think must be owing to their great neglect of edifying com< 
munion :—But this is an observe that I have made on the intellectual state of 
my fellow-citizens since I began, in my voyages and travels, to mess and mell 
more with the generality of mankind. 

Our passage to the custom-house quay of Greenock consumed about twenty 
minutes,—a space of time that in no reason eould be expected to bring forth 
any thing by the common, unless the vessel had sprung a leak, or the boiler 
been blown into the air ; or any other peril of navigation had befallen us,— 
from all of which we were happily spared. 

" At Greenock we taiglet a lucky hour, in which I tyn’t my patience, for the 
man in the ship was aye saying they would be aff in a minute ; but minute 
after minute trintled by, till the whole hour had rolled entirely away. Had I 
known or foreseen that this was to chance, I would have employed myself in 
visiting some of the curiosities of the town. It was, however, a new thing to 
be in the number of “ honest travellers by sea and land,” and that, I suppose, 
was the cause which made me, while we lay at the custom-house quay of Green- 
ock, not altogether so well satisfied as I might otherwise have been. 

At long and length, the man having trumpetted his last call,-the vessel be- 
gan to bestir herself, and paddled away towards Port-Glasgow, a town that 
has acquired some repute, as I have already intimated, on account of an im~ 
puted thraw in its only steeple. In this passage, which took up a full quarter 
of an hour, we encountered nothing particular ; but we had received an aug- 
mentation of passengers, some of whom were folk belonging to “ the Port,” 
seemingly creditable, well-doing bodies, but of an auld-fashioned cut ; and I 
jealouse, no excessive customers to the cloth-merchant. I say not this, however, 
out of ony hankering of mind because I happen to be in that line myself, but 
altogether as a natural observe for a traveller to make upon them. 

Having landed the Port-Glasgow bodies, I inspected my fellow-passengers 
with an inquisitive eye, in order to discover who among them was likely to 
prove the most instructive companion ; and after a careful perusal of their ex- 
ternals, I made choice of a young man, with a fair complexion, coarse hempen 
hair, a round face, and eyes of a light blue colour; and I soon learnt by his 
tongue, which was a broken English, that he was of a foreign stock ; but not 
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to summer and winter on this fact, I may just at once say that he was a Nona 
man from Norway, who had been at Greenock, to open a correspondence about 
deals, and hemp, and fron, and the other commodities that abound, as he in- 
formed me, in all the countries circumjavent to the Baltic sea, from the Neva of 
Petersburgh and Riga, where the balsam comes from, so good for cutted fingers 
and inward bruises. 

At first we held a loose kind of preliminary interlocutory concerning the 
views on the Clyde around us, the which he declared were of a 
beauty ; and really it is not in the power of nature to do more for any lands. 
cape than she did on that pleasant evening. The heavens were hung, asit 
were, with curtains of visible glory ; the hills were glowing like opal and ame. 
thyst, and the sea, that we were sailing, was as a lake of molten gold, shewing 
within its bosom another heaven and another earth ; between and which, the 
steam-boat was bearing us along like a mighty bird, through the tranquillity 
ofthe mid-air. “ I have seen nothing like this,” said the Norsman, “ since I was 
at Spitzbergen ;” and then he proceeded to relate to me the following story of 
his adventures, in that desart island,—all which I have set down, word for 
word, as he spoke the same to me :— 


TALE V. 


Spitzbergen. 


** Two year gone past I had much 
time and nothing to do, and having an 
affection for the strange things of na- 
ture, I volunteered in my own mind, 
to go for pleasures of the chase to 
Spitzbergen. For this purpose I did 
hire a small ship, vit two mast, at Got- 
tenburgh, and sailed vit her round to 
the North Cape. It was the first week 
in June then, and we had such fine 
weather, that the sea was all as one 
great field of smooth oil.—It was as 
calm as ice. 

“€ At the North Cape I went on shore 
to the land, where there is plenty of 
birds to shoot, and when I was gone 
up the hill vit my gon, the tide went 
away and left my ship on a great stone, 
by which her bottom was much wound- 

, and the water came in. The sail- 
ors, however, when I had come back, 
did not ing me of this adversity, but 
permi me to sail for Spitzbergen 
vit a hole in the soe: Sha ee 
very bad of tem ; for if they had not 
done so, I would have gone to the 
Pole. By the living heavens, sir, f 
would have gone to the Pole—there 
was ing to stop me ; for I saw from 
an high hill in Spitz n, when we 
were arrived there, all the sea clear to 
the Nort. O, so beautiful it was— 
there vas no more to stop me from 
ing to the Pole, than there is now, if 7 
had the wings, from flying up to jon- 


der cloud, which is like one balcony 
for the little angels to look down upon 
us in the steam-boat moving on the 
glass of this silent water. 

“* Very well, we went away vit'the 
tide, and we came to one part of Spitas 
bergen, where we saw the great rocks 
of the coal. There is the coal for all 
the world, when you can find no more 
in this country ; and there is likewise 
the trunks of trees which come in the” 
corrents of the ocean, and are piled up 
in the bays by the paterage, that is by 
what you call the lifting up of the 
waves.—My Got, what values of woods 
be there, all broken in these bays of 
Spitzbergen. 

** Very well, we sailed alongside the 
coast, and there we came to one estue 
ary, opening into the bowels of the 
land, and I made the sailors to navi- 
gate into the same, and went in and in; 
more than seventy-five mile, and were 
not arrived at the sack-end. It may 
cut the country to the other side, fer I 
do not know that it does not—there is 
no corrent when you have passed by 
one little strait—the purse-mouth of 
the place; and therefore I do think 
mysef it does not cut the country to 
the other side, but is one firth like this 
wherein we are now taking our plea- 
sures. 

“< Very well, we came back to anchor 
in that estuary, under a rock, all cos 
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tiant and merry vit life. 
But no sheep nor cows ruminate in 


, only grand of rein- 
deer, and such 6 neato the eider 


sands be there of eider ducks; and then 


Lo the shore in the bays, there be 


such number of the morse, vit 
their red eyes, tam brutes, how the 
did roll their red eyes at me, when 
one day came into a creek where they 
were on the shore, hundreds of them 


all together. I fired my gun, and the 
pais into the deep water—m Goi, 


how the tam brutes, vit their red eyes, 
did splash in the water. They were 
like three thousand paddles of the 
steam-boat, all going at one time from 
the same momentum. It would be one 
rich thing to go to these bays in Spitz- 
, where the morse sleeps, tam 
brutes, and close them in on all sides 
softly, vitout disturbing them in their 
composure. I have formed the fine 
cecasae for going there some one 
y, Vit a contrivance that I have made 
the idea of in my brain, by which I 
vill kill, in one season, tree thousand 
morse, ay more than tree thousand 
morse, tam brutes—how I would have 
the satisfaction in killing tem all. 

-* But though there be much game 
for the pleasures at Spitzbergen, it is 
one serious, one grave place. I do not 
mean a churchyard ; but, as you would 
say, a country so empty of living noi- 
ses, that it is only fit for death, and 
not for life to be. There was no night 
while I was there ; but the time to be 
awake, and the time to be asleep, was 
marked out by nature in one dreadful 
manner ; more thrice dreadful it did 
seem to me than is the dark night, vit 
the thunder in the clouds; and the fire 
spouting from a black sky. The sun 
went round about the hills, as if in 
quest of a place to set, and found none 
then he did rise up again, when he 
was low down, almost at the bottom 
of the hill. ‘That was the point of con- 
cordance vid midnight, when the so- 
lemnity of the air was ble to mine 
ear. One time when I had fallen asleep 


"on the rocks, I me ee to awake at 


that time—I was then alone—solitary 
—all by myself—in a dumb valley, 
Vor. IX. . 


where there was no stream for the eider. 
duck, nor any little thing that makes. 
the sound on the earth. It was 
strange silence to feel in the sunshine 
—O, it was.acold silence, and it:made 
me to cower into myself, as if one dead 
man had come out of his niche in the 
clay, and put his hand of earth 

my bosom. But when it is the time 
to be awake, then there is 2 noise and 
charm in the air—birds fly—the ei- 
der ducks come in clouds—the rein. 
deer jump vit the gladness of renewed , 
strength, and the morse on the shore’ 
—tam brutes n their red eyes. 

‘* Very well, I must now tell you 
of. mine adventure, and what made 
me to say that this beautiful evening 
on the Clyde is like the lovely stillness’ 
that I saw in Spitzbergen. 

** T went vit my gun to shoot. the ; 
rein-deer and the eider duck, and I 
was alone, and nobody vit me upon 
the silent hills ; and I went up to the 


op, the crown of the head of one high 


mountain, which rose like a pyramid ; 
over many other steeple hills 3 and 
from that place I.saw the ocean all 
clear—not an iceberg in the horizon— 
all was open towards the pole. By the 
living heavens, had the pole been one 
mast, I could have seen it myself that 
day ; the air was so like nothing be- 
tween me and where it is. 

** Very well: while I was sitting 
there by myself, like the last man of 
the world, all other men being dead, 
and no motion stirring, and sound be- 
came dumb as ‘death, I turned mine 
eyes to one little creek below, and there 
I discovered a ship at anchor. Thad 
the rejoicing Se rane in mine heart 
when I saw that vessel ; and, leaving 
my meditations on the top of the moun- 
tain, I went down towards her ; but, 
as I came nearer and nearer, a strange 
fear came upon me, and I could not 
think what the ship could be doing 
there. She had a wild appearance— 
few of her ropes were fastened—they 
hung dangling like men that are put 
into chains for justice ; and her sails 
were loose and full of holes, like the 
old scutcheons in the tombs of the 
Dukes of Housenstadt in Hungaria. 

“* But I made my heart big, and 
went on till I could. see that the ship 
had been anchored there a long time. 
—many years—all was so weather- . 
worn about her. Her seams guped like 
hunger, and her 5.9 was like the 
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old trees that are furred with the lichen 
plant. As I was standing there, look- 
ing at her, and thinking where all her 
seamen had gone, I saw eleven little 
mounds on the shore, and at the head 
of each there was a cross, set up for a 
sign to shew they were the tomb-beds 

Christian peoples. I was made cold 
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forcing open the door, entered it. 
was more dreadful than a sepulchre ; 
for there lay the bones of a dead mai, 
His head had been pulled off by the 
tam foxes, and lay some distance from 
what had been his body. There wag 
at his side four, five, seven muskets 
loaded ; a pitcher vit rye meal in i¢, 
and another pitcher vit some water, 
While I was looking at this spectram, 








wy ing this, and, looking round, I 
oven in the lea of a hollow rock 
one small hut, almost in ruin. The there came some one behind me, and 
foxes of the mountain had made a hole laid his hand on my shoulder.” 


through the roof. I went to it, and, 


Here the Norseman’s tale was broken by the engine stopping. We had reach- 
ed, while he was thus conversing, Bowling Bay, where it behoved him, on affairs 
of business, to leave the steam-boat, he having an expectation of a vessel coming 
through the canal from Grangemouth, with iron and deals from the Baltic. Fain 
would I have heard the rest of his story, but no persuasion of mine could make 
him come on to Glasgow, so I was obligated to submit to the disappointment 
with as resigned a temper as I could exercise ; and I could not but on this oc. 
ceasion liken travelling in a steam-boat to the life of temporal man, where our 
joys are cut off in the fruition, and adversity comes upon us like a cloud, org 
frost that nips the bud in the blowing. So I sat in this frame of mind, pom 
dering on the uncertain pleasures of this life, and looking with an eye of com- 
passion on the stately houses and plantations that our principal merchants and 
manufacturers have built on high and pleasant places, thicker and thicker, till 
they are lost in the smoke and confusion of our Tarshish ; for verily, from all 
that I can read, hear, and understand, the city of Glasgow is waxen like Tyre 
of old, where traders are like princes. 

Between nine and ten o'clock, I found myself safe and sound once more in 
the comfortable house of Mrs MacLecket, in the Salt-market, having been absent 
near to fifteen hours, in the compass of which I had travelled by sea full two- 
and-forty miles ; and -so well pleased was I with what I had seen and learnt, 
that I told the mistress it was my design to make another voyage, the which she 
highly approved, and said there was a visible sun-burnt alteration in my look, 
that shewed how well travelling agreed with my constitution. We had thena 
bit of supper in our wonted familiarity together, and in due season retired to 
our respective rests.—So ends the account and journal of my first voyage. 
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of painting, in which national charac- 
teristics are studiously brought out ; 
both of which peculiarities the verse- 
men of the last age thought too undig- 
nified for poesy. Open to ridicule as 
the practice may be of bestowing upon 
the personages who figure in rhyme, 8 
sort of real-life patronymic, and even 
baptismal sepsliitive “did the wags 
have not been slow to seize upon, 


Cerratn innovations made by that 
class of modern _ who. write nar- 
ratives, seem to have been productive 
of happy effects ; we more ially 
allude to that fresher sense f verisi- 
militude sage they cast oa yom their 
handyworks, by inventing and employ- 
ing probable names of persons and 
places, and by giving in their descrip- 
tions certain touches of a still-life sort 
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ity—yet we truly believe that 
the Leonard Ewbanks and Barbara 
Lewthwaites, the Matthewsand Ruths, 
‘of Wordsworth, and those of later crea- 
tion, the Phoebe Dawsons and Isaac 
Ashfords of Crabbe, have been of use ; 
these names have not been without 
their share in making these poets’ pic- 
tures of manners wpe ang wal 
pe Sah helped to print the indivi- 
ality of the characters with ten times 
more power upon the memory, than 
would take place if we listened to the 
sameadventures, if related of a“‘hoary- 
headed Alcander,” or a “ tearful La- 
vinia.” If we have to detail the lowly 
lot and hapless loves of a Celadon and 
Amelia, the scenery about them will 
‘orce assume the air of a book- 
toral, for we can scarcely have the 
hardihood to give a nymph and swain 
so denominated, a genuine English 
cottage, with plates on the shelf and 
on the wall. The very first 
glimpse of the names of Damon and 
Phyllis, are terribly provocative of as- 
sociations with kids and baa-lambs, 
crooks and garlands, scrips and oaten 
pipes, with an assortinent, moreover, 
ite kinase and posies, carved on the 
rind of a tree ; nor is a certain dog, 
with a ribband round his neck and an- 
swering to the name of Tray, altoge- 
ther forgotten. Now most of these 
things have very few types amidst the 
pastoral population of Great Britain, 
among which (unless unnaturalness be 
a presumption against it) the said Da- 
mon and Phyllis were, in verses of a 
date a little gone by, implied to have 
a parochial settlement. For our parts 
welike the ground-work of poetic story- 
telling to be somewhat natural, unless 
indeed the poet balloons us up into the 
giddy regions of pure imagination— 
otherwise, heap about the tale as many 
tic accompaniments as you please, 
t let the basis of some of its interest 


" arise from its reflection of truth, or of 


something truth-like. The effect of 
Falconer’s Shipwreck, in which the 
actors are avowedly British mariners, 
is in some respects diminished, by his 
having given them such unreal names 
as on and Albert. The main in- 
¢ident (whether truly or not) is said 
to have been suggested by something 


similar which oe ned to himself: 
now had he given his own name also, 
or one as good, to his hero, (for Wil- 
diam Falconer would not now be thought 
either too familiar or too unmelodious 
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@ name for verse,) th 
have gained it. 
what we have said must not 
too strictly, for we do not 


fray lee still we advance the: asser- 


tion t 
helped to improve costume -in poems. 
Many a versie’ would attribute b 
en — accessories, to the 
of a Mi or a Margaret, 
with such ordinary peeve aes 
scruple to pollute his diction, if the 
dwelling were that of a Menalcas or a 
Mysis. Names of a natural semblance 
set our recollections stirring—we can 
besides more easily recur to them, and 
still find ourselves among fellow-coun- 
trymen. We love toknow the real names 
of those in whom we are in 
for they are as much part and 
of the idea of them as their counte- 
nances, their voices, or their attire. We 
could, therefore, be well content to 
learn what was the name of Shenstone’s 
Schoolmistress, knowing so perfectly, as 
we do, her looks, her dress, her chair, 
spinning wheel and Bible, her garden, 
and the green plot before her door, not 
forgetting the quivering birch-tree 
which grew upon it; nor, indeed, 
would we turn a deaf ear, if the sur- 
name of Beattie’s Edwin were pro- 
nounced within our reach of hearing. 
The other improvement we adverted 
to, (not a new one indeed, but it is now 
perhaps more universally followed, ) is 
that of accommodating their descrip- 
tions to the accurate features of some 
known country. Bards do not now, as 
many did no long time since, settle 
the men and women creatures of their 
imagination, in a land of most hetero- 
geneous materials, where the concomi- 
tants of the torrid and temperate zones 
are rife throughout all seasons. By a 
little more circumspection in poetical 
geography, England is not now 80 of 
ten made a mere land of bowers and 
flowers, and purling streams, where 
the meadows allow of rural dances on 
their sod all the live-long year. Our 
native land is confessed to have much 
cold weather, much wet and mist, so 
as not to be al in an out-o'« 
door climate ; it is not concealed that 
its pastoral districts are compa y 
barren, and that where the soil teems 
with fatness, our swains have made it 
rather unromantically arable. Southey 
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‘is perhaps pre-eminently i 
zing upon objects of nationahty 
teddiveuipen—look at Liaian’s dwelling 
‘in Madoc—forty —- years age, no 
one would have in an heroic 
“poem to wention “crooked apple trees, 
rough with their fleecy moss and mis- 
seltoe,” growing in anorchard, ona grey 
mountain-slope, fenced by low stone- 
lines of wall, and neighboured by a 
little field of “ stubble flax.” Yet who 
does not accept it as a vivid and natu- 
ral picture of a secluded spot in Wales ? 
Wordsworth may again be cited, for 
he fearlessly (and, as we think, often 
felicitously ) introduces not only closely 
copied ~ views of his ~—s lake-scenery 
into his poems, but their names 
are also given us in tl:em ; endl cabelas. 
ly what he so presents to us is there- 
by more clearly apprehended. l- 
* The Evening Star,” the cot- 
tage of old Michael, be rased, yet the 
te may be traced out in Grasmere 
Vale, (at least our conception is so 
like reality, that we ean seem to do 
it,) for it was on a plot of rising ground 
where it 
“ Stood single, with north 
—aeooe 


High into Easedale up to Dunmail-Raise.”’ 
Now also, when our metrical wri- 
ters lay their scenes abroad, they are 
not quite so chary of “ a local habita- 
tion and a name;” but if their business 
lies in France, they for us de- 
nominations of people and places, in 
sounds appropriately clattering or na- 
sal,—if in Germany appropriately gut- 
tural and lumbering, as if the sylla- 
bles were “ a neat post-waggon trot- 
in. > 
It is time, however, to put a stop to 
our remarks, which are meant to usher 
in our account of the first tale, in a 
neat anonymous volume of poems late- 
ly published by Messrs Olliers. It pos- 
sesses not only the subordinate merits 
upon which we have been dilating, 
but also the more important ones of 
spirit, taste, and feeling. A slight 
informs us, that it was found- 
ed on the fact recorded in a German 
journal, of a man broken down by dis- 
tresses, who carried into effect his re- 
solution of starving himself in a soli- 
‘ tary place: the stranger part of the 
incident is, that he was found to have 
daily recorded, in notes pencilled in a 
memorandum book, the bodily sensa- 
tions which he experienced, till within 
avery short time previous to hisdecease. 
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In the work under notice, a well contri. 
ved story is feigned to account for his 
cruel determination of being so deli- 
berate a suicide ; and the poem itself 
is supposed to consist of extracts from 
the journal of the hapless man. This 
fragmentary mode gets rid of some of 
the difficulties of maintaining unabated 
interest in the connecting parts of a 
story,—but we must object that it is 
not regular professional practice—it is 
an escape per saltum—the Gordian« 
knot is severed for the nonce, not dis- 
entangled. Not that we greatly eare 
poet Dy pom us, if he does but 
su in doing so. The tale 

with Henry Sehultze’s relation of his 
courtship of Constance. 

*¢ We often rambled by the sea-beach side 
At eve, when the wind breathed not, and 

the tide, ‘ 
Outstretched at giant-length, in deep re- 


Lay heaving onward, onward, till it rose 

Into the distant blue, and bore on high 

Sail, mast, and banner with it to the sky. 

The a gaa seal shot up from out the 

cep 

His smooth black head, and from the neigh- 
bouring steep 

The sea-mew leap’d to skim before out 
path, . 

Or scream above us her unheeded wrath. 

Here arm-in-arm, we roam’d all free and 
lone ; 

Climb’d many a path and sat on many a 
stone, 

Spoke the full heart unnoted, unrepress’d, 

And told the love that swell’d in either 
breast : 

Here would we linger, till the star of even 

Looek’d out upon us like an eye in heaven; 

And saw us still upon the yellow sands, 

Breathing soft vows, and pledging trem- 
bling hands ; 

And warn’d my village maid at last to 
fl 


ee 
Home through the falling dews from night 
and me.’?—Pp. 1, 2. 


This is a beautiful appeal to our sym- 


pathy for the young pair, and it is 
wrought up with no mean skill in ver- 
sification. After talking, however, in 
our prefatory remarks, so much about 
local propriety, perhaps we ought to 
object a fittle, that this sea-side stroll 
has more of an English than German 
complexion about it, for Germany is 
nasil at all a maritime country. Let 
it pass—the author may perhaps de- 
fend himself by saying, that the scene 
of action is laid upon the sea~coast of 
Shakespeare’s Bohemia, where Perdita 


was exposed! High authority this, to ; , 
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; y a critic, and make him roll up 

map! Ere the first extract con- 
cludes, we hear of their marriage,— 
their setting up in trade,—their quiet 
domestic occupations, and their enjoy- 
ment of the rest weekly brought round 
by the Sabbath, 

“¢ With all its sweets, 

Of pleasant bells, closed shops, and quiet 

streets : 


And we put on our best, and slowly trod 
Amid our neighbours to the house of God. 
There I and Constance breathed our happy 
prayers, : 3 

And sent our praises up along with theirs; 
And there, I fear, my pride oft rose to see 
None so devout and beautiful as she. 

Then would we walk forth arm-in-arm to 


share 
The bi freshness of the country air, 
And ‘read. the clover down, and by the 
brook 
Seek flowers and hawthorn for our chimney 
nook ; 
Or seated on some sloping bank survey 
The beasts enjoying round their Sabbath 
la 


Or the ‘all windmill, or the distant hill, 
Paying its lofty homage, mute and still. 
Swift fled the hours.”__—P. 7. 

In the second fasciculus, we find 
they have three children ; in the third, 
an agreeable lodger ; in the next, Con- 
~ sg is depicted as half seduced by 


? 

‘Only happy when away from me, 

And most so in Von. Khulmann’s com- 
pany.” 

The succeeding portion shews her 
as a guilty thing, conscious of her 
crime, and confessing all to her hus- 
band,—penitent, but not desirous of 
Dap or favour. Schultze cannot 

te her, though he determines to part 
from her ; and plans a scheme of ven- 
geance upon the seducer. 

“T track’d him well. He slept at Kreitz 
that night ; 

And if a guide was found, at morning light 

Design’d to cross the mountains, and would 


then 
Be safe, he deem’d, from every hostile ken. 


ro gaa I offer’d to direct his way, 
was received.’’——-P. 15. 
The place chosen for retribution is 
well imagined. 
“Up the long steep in silent speed we 


And now we reach’d the mountain’s brow 
at last.— 

A lonely table-land on every side, 

ent its level sameness, dull and 
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Tall blocks of granite here and there were 
Pu 
Like ww sentinels, along the waste. 
But living sound and object there was 
none, 


Save where afar from some huge mass of 
stone 

The Lo ea eagle scream’d, or round its 

mye a grey wolf to gain her hiding 


P 
Still we moved on in silence. * Well, my 
friend, 


We've ro some progress to our journey’s 
end.’ 


A nod was all my answer. * What,’ he 
cried, 

* Have you no tongue to speak, my honest 
guide ? 

Are you in grief, or yet in love, and loth 

To have your thoughts disturb’d ?’—<‘ Per- 
haps in both.’ 

‘In both ? O then your case is bad! but 
how ? 

Some scornful shepherdess rejects your 
vow ?? 

* I did not say so.’—* What! she kind, 
and you 


* Married too ! 
And have you children ??)—‘ Three.’ 
* You make me stare ! 
Your wife and you are on good terms ?’— 
* We were.’— 
‘ How then, has she turn’d shrew, or 
what ??—* Nay, more ; 
A villain came and changed her to awhore.” 
Pp. 16, 17. 


Schultze continues in a disguised 
voice to describe the perfidy of the 
wretch he is addressing, and his disco- 
very of it. 

‘¢ He fled. I followed him. Revenge has 
win 

And, like the lightning, on her victim 
springs, ' 

From whence he knows not. Ata lucky 

ur, pee 

When dreaded least, I had him, in’ my 
power, 

Found time and place, the wretch his 
crimes to ate 

And might have Sent, at once, his soul to 
hell! 

But the thought cross’d me; such an act 
would be 

Unmanly, and more fit for him than me. 

Draw then, damn’d villain, draw !’ I said, 
and threw 

My beaver up, and gave my face to view. 

He stood aghast. 
* e 2 * a 


—‘* See, yon eagle clamorous for his 


fare, 
And fiends are huddling round us fast to 
bear 
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Thy pow soul away.’ His sword he 
w 5 


And on him, like a hurricane, I flew ; 
Dash’d from his hand the feeble steel, and 


clasp’d, 
And bore him headlong to the ground, and 


d 
ay decane next to stab him as he lay—— 
But ere I raised it, he was swoon’d away. 
Already had my sabre left its trace, 
Deep in the wretch’s pale and mangled 
face. 


An eye was wrench’d from ‘neath his fore- 


grim, 
And maim’d, I deem for life, one quiver- 
ing limb. 
Base as he was, I could not seal his fate, 
Nor stoop to butcher him in such a state. 
I rose, and turn’d away, and homeward 


trod, ‘ 
And left him there to conscience, and to 
God.” P. 21. 


Henry’s wife dies—so do his chil- 
dren—he falls into utter penury, and 
fails to obtain employment or commi- 
seration, and the story is wound up by 
the information of those who found 
him expiring in the forest. The quo- 
tations we have made will enable our 
readers to see that the author, whoever 
hebe, is possessed of true poetic powers, 
and has much command of language ; 
some of his epithets are new, and pe- 
culiarly happy. 

ad Savoyard,” though a longer 
poem, is inferior to “‘ Henry Schultze,” 
and it appears to us to have been writ- 
ten before it. It wants distinctness and 
force; vagueness is its chief fault ; the 
sketch of the French Revolution in it 

before us like some vast smother- 
ing cloud, which bears neither shape nor 
feature for the memory to lay hold up- 
on, and until we come to the dream in 
prison, we take little personal interest in 
the adventures of the Savoyard himself. 
His consolation too, at last, although 
he looks to the right source, is too fa- 
natical. The reader will not readily ac- 
commodate himself to the sudden re- 
ligious tranquillity of one whom he 
has just seen embruing his hands in 
blood ; one, in whom no active love to 
man seems to take place of his former 
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savageness ; no heart-wringi repent. 
pte drives him tooffer an dt inederaans 
recompence for the miseries he has 
ca’ 3 but all is indolent self-satis. 
faction, and confident assurance. It ig 
not more improbable, than discordant 
to right feeling, to make the employ- 
= of a Reresaaen blood-boultered 
revolutionist, a cool projector of noyades 
and fusillades, that of sitting ina little 
lonely Eden, and declaring that here 


“ Amidst my crops of flowers 

I muse away my vacant hours ; 

And kneel beneath the open sky, 

And serve my God at liberty.”_P, 118, 


The author seems to have suspected 
something of this, for he makes an ex- 
cuse in his preface, where he says that 
he “ by no means pledges himself for 
the absolute correctness of the religi- 
ous emotions there exhibited.” 

Still there is a good deal of striking 
poetry in different places in the Savoy~ 
ard, and the relation of his re 
recollections of the pious lessons incul- 
cated by his mother in childhood is 
well made, and the incident is natural. 


‘¢ In confirmation, word on word, 

Rose sweetly too from memory’s store, 
Truths, which in other days I heard, 
But never knew their worth before. ~ 

Lodged by a mother’s pious care 
In the young folds of thought and sense, 
Like fire in flint, they slumber’d there, 
Till anguish struck them bright from 
thence. 
The beacon lights of holy writ, 
They one by one upon me stole ; 
Through winds and waves my pathway lit, 
And chased the darkness from bt = 


If our guess be right that Henry 
Schultze if the latest written produc- 
tion of this author, his progressisgreat, 
and the heroic measure appears to af- 
ford the best display for his talents. 
We shall hope to meet with him again ; 
and, as we have avowed a love for 
names, we shall have no disinclination 
to learn that, by which we are to de- 
signate him among the successful poets 
of the present day. 
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ON VULGAR PREJUDICES AGAINST LITERATURE. 


Yes, every poet is a fool ; 
By demonstration, Ned can show it: 
Happy, could Ned’s inverted rule 


Prove every fool to be a poet. 


TurreE is nothing more to be lament- 
ed, and yet nothing more true, than 
that the “ profanum ye’ the com- 
mon mass of mankind, look on mental 
superiority with a jealous and jaun- 
diced eye ; and, as if chagrined at their 
own inferiority, or determined to make 
up for it by petulance, seem to feel, 
and to act from the conviction, that 
the superior gifts of the Creator ought 
to subject the possessor to the derision 
of society, or to the insolent sneers of 
invidious malignity. Indeed, we can 
discern no situation in human society 
more to be pitied than that of the 
youth who is prematurely and fatally 
conscious of the ion of superior 
talents, and who fondly, but too falla- 
ciously anticipates the distinction that 
is to accrue to him from their deve- 
lopement ; whose heart refuses to fol- 
low the tide of the world, and whose 
‘thoughts, truants to the passing scene, 
are ever wandering amid the anticipa- 
ted brilliancies of his future career. 
Hebeholds his less-gifted brethren pur- 
suing their various occupations with a 
zeal, an industry and success, that 
seems to reflect discredit on the back- 
wardness of his own fate, and puts his 
tardiness to the blush. Immersed in 
the common-place routine of business, 
or in the pursuit of some fashionable 
trifle, and splendid folly, the world 
disdains to sympathize with one who 
is an alien to all that they think, and 
to all that they do, while the paltry 
sycophant, whose thoughts never soar- 
ed above the consideration of his own 
selfish interests, his hopes of prefer- 
ment, or the unholy thirst for gold, 
can point the finger of scorn as he 
passes by, and with a look that betrays 
the venom of his heart, seem to mur- 
——" — pa ena ‘ 
ow proudly: indignant, yet how 
feeling] " does Southe inform us of 
the difficulties he to encounter, 
and the prejudices he had to overcome, 
even among those who once professed 
friendship for him, but who now, ob- 
serving his mistaken conceptions and 
conduct, were anxious to shake him off 


Prior. 


from their acquaintance ; of those who 

seeing him on the street, 

66 Harsngnt in heart, with quick averted 
ce 


g 
Pass’d on the other side! 


It is natural for parents and friends to 
rejoice at the expanding blossoms of a 
fine intellect, and observing the ho- 
nours of school carried off by one in 
whom they have so aomntelie an in- 
terest, they i. no nothing else than 
that, by their developement, a portion 
of their splendour will be reflected on 
them. And, doubtless,—if they could 
be content to wait for it. They expect 
him to enter, body and soul, into the 
bustle and contention of the world, 
and there follow up the superiority of 
his early days—but alas! his apparent 
listlessness surprises them. They ex- 
pect him to exhibit all the fervour of 
commercial enterprize and. la- 
tion—and lo! he neither makes. his 
idol of precious stones nor of fine gold. 
They expect him to tread ‘ Prefer- 
ment’s pleasant paths,” whereas he 
turns into one beset with rocks and 
difficulties, with the briers. and. the 
thorns of disappointment. ‘ 
——*‘* should they not have known, 
If the rich rainbow on the morning cloud 
Reflects its radiant dyes, the husbandman 
Beholds the ominous.glory, and foresees 
Impending storms !—They augured hap- 


il 
That. thou didst love each wild and won- 
d’rous tale 
Of faery fiction, and thine infant tongue 
Lisp’d with delight the godlike deeds of 
G 


reece 
And rising Rome ; therefore they deem’d, 
forsoo 


th, 
That thou should’st tread Preferment’s 
pleasant path. 
Ill-judging ones! they let thy little feet 
Stray in the pleasant paths of Poesy ; 
And when thou should’st have prest amid 
the crowd, 
There did’st thou love to linger out the day, 
Loitering beneath the laurel’s barren shade. 
Spirit of Spenser! was the wanderer 
wrong ?” 


All this has been suffered a thou- 
sand times, and must be borne ; but 
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let the unfortunate devotee remem- 
ber, that the world has never, in a 
single instance, refused to congratu- 
late success, nor the nobler part of our 
nature to pay the homage due to de- 
sert—their tribute to Cesar. Envy is 
an ingredient in selfish and grovel- 
ling, in paltry minds alone ; but the 
tru great and honourable, when a 
glorious emulation fails, do not hesi- 
tate to make a generous confession, 
and, forgetting all the petty trammels 
of hostility and party spirit, come for- 
ward and add their unreluctant ap- 
plause to the general acclamations of 
mankind. Let it be remembered, that 
} overcoming of difficulties is _ of 

e purest and principal sources of gra- 
tification ; that the Canaeilit which 
suéceeds to a tempest is doubly de- 
lightful, from the contrast of the mut- 
tering thunder, and gloomy cloud, to 
the whispers of the gentle breeze, and 
the azure of an untroubled sky ; and 
that the glory of achievement is exact- 
ly commensurate to the hazard of the 
enterprize. Leonidas, with his hand- 
ful of patriots in the Straits of Ther- 
mopyle, proved himself superior to 
Xerxes with his hundreds of thou- 
sands of invaders; and the retreat of 
General Moore, is a higher imen 


of military mastership than the pur- 


suit of Bonaparte. A general who, 
with a thousand men, would attack 
his adversary at the head of five times 
that —— and be aes would 
enjoy reputation of being a ve 
= fool ; but, if he happened to ~ 
conqueror, no one would dispute 
his claim to the honours of a triumph. 
It would appear that one of the vul- 
gar prejudices against literary men ori- 
ginates in the notion that pa Apes 
every thing around them with a su- 
ious disdain, as being of small 
regard, in comparison with the more 
ty projects, and the more splendid 
which oceupy their attention ; 
and being in quest of a nobler des- 
tiny than their neighbours, they are 
unwilling to allow them to possess that 
degree ef appreciation to which their 
more limi abilities, nevertheless, 
unquestionably entitle them. Now 
this, we do not hesitate to say, is an 
erroneous idea, wholly incorrect, and 
destitute of all foundation ; for Shake- 
speare and Scott, two of the mightiest 
geniuses that the world has ever seen, 
do not pourtray the character of a king, 
or a courtier, with greater zest, and 
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more accurate fidelity to nature, than 
they do the labourer at his task, or the 
clown in his hours of relaxation—the 
country girl at her wheel, or the 
mendicant begging alms by the a 
side; a thing which could not be ac. 
complished without a complete drama. 
tic metamorphosis, for the time, of the 
author into the subject of his delinea. 
tion, and the total resignation of all 
selfish thoughts, and all selfish feel. 
ings, and the abandonment of every 
thought and assumption of superiority 
into the hands of our common nature. 

It is justly remarked by Southey, in 
his feeling and pathetic Life of Kirk 
White, that he never knew any one, 
distinguished for genius and superior 
mental acquirements, who was not re- 
markable for bashfulness and want of 
confidence in his earlier years. Cicero 
has also told us, that when he saw a 
young orator embarrassed in the com- 
mencement of his speech, he was sure 
something good was to follow from 
him. en hundreds of less-cultiva- 
ted and accomplished minds, scattered 
around their rhetorical common-pla- 
ces with fortitude and assurance, the 
gentle, the dignified, the classical Ad- 
dison, with difficulty could overcome 
his modest reluctance, though truth 

inted his remarks, and eloquence 

welt upon his tongue, and was often 
so much overcome by the delicacy of 
his feelings, as to be almost incapable 
of proceeding. 

But the multitude have very diffe- 
rent ideas on the subject. The silence 
of a literary man is construed into 
contempt, and his temperance into a 
gloomy and methodistical unsociality. 
If he speaks much, it is from the pri 
of shewing his abilities ; if he dresses 
well, he is a conceited coxcomb ; if he 
habits himself plainly, he is a careless 
sloven. Every thing doubtful in his 
conduct is looked on in the darkest of 
its bearings. Every gossip is glad to 
hear and to promulgate an evil 
Psp the aspirant after distinction ; 

e report of his foibles, like a ball 
rolled along a snowy surface, grows 
larger as it proceeds ; and, in its pass- 
age from mouth to mouth, is magni- 
fied like my landlady’s account of the 
mad dog, or the story of the Three 
Black Crows of Cheapside. All are re- 
joiced to discover him tripping, : to 
prove that he is not “ the faultless 
monster that the world ne'er saw ;” 
and the owls and the bats of the world, 

1 
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in solemn conclave, determine with ac- 
clamation that the eagle is blind. 

There is no doubt—and it is not to 
be pevind~thas another of the princi- 
judices against ing origi- 
oda a much more mein way, 
and from a far juster cause,—the er- 
rors that too frequently spring up in 
the.constitution of genius. It is cu- 
rious, that the soil most remarkable for 
fertility, is denoted by nothing more 
correctly than by the luxuriancy of its 
weeds. No doubt, the alienation of 
the world already mentioned, and the 
appetency for pure delight, so fre- 
quently disappointed, and the superior 
temptations afforded toa literary man, 
may be brought in as.a kind of apolo- 
, and, if not as a proper excuse for 
error, at least in mitigation of its 
heinousness. But to this we by no 
means consent. That man that walks 
astray through ignorance and dark- 
ness, and frailty of intellect, may be 
tolerated and forgiven ‘‘ seventy-and- 
seven times,” but he who walks astray 
in the clear sunshine, and against the 
remonstrances of the monitor within, 
richly deserves, and ought to suffer all 
the odium of his guilt and folly. 
Neither florid prose, nor honied lies of 


rhime, 
Can blazon evil deeds, or consecrate a 
\ crime.” 

But the truth is, that justice is not 
often dealt ; this prejudice of the world 
eomes between, and hood-winks truth. 


The exonerating of the plea is 

ly and maliciously left out, and 
the culpable shades wrapt in tenfold 
darkness. Often has the very accusa- 
tion of guilt led to the conséquences it 
deprecated ; nor is there a surer me- 
thod of rendering crimes general, than 
by giving them publicity, and suppo- 
sing them to be common ; for whatever 
is very common, it is supposed cannot 
be very wrong. No woman ever found, 
or fancied herself a witch, till she was 
suspected of being so. What can be 
more unwarrantable than our method 
of determining the character of the un- 
fortunate ? The extent of the tempt- 
ation is wholly put out of view, and 
the degree of the evil incurred is sup- 
posed to be greater or less, according 
as it falls from him from whom better 
things might have been-expected. It 
is ge or never a matter of reflec- 
tion how the sufferers are formed to 

Von. IX. 
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bear ; what is reckoned a trifle by one, 
may occasion the most heart-rending 
anguish in another. When Socrates 
heard the sentence of his banishment, 
he said that the whole world was his 
country, but Ovid sighed in his exile, 
for the scenes of his nativity; and 
while Cardinal de Retz amused him- 
self with writing the life of his gaoler, 
Tasso fretted himself to madness in 
the solitude of his dungeon. 

When we reflect that education soft. 
ens the manners and refines the feel- 
ings, 

s* Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros 3°’ 
so that one of the most iling cha- 
racteristics of men of genius is the 
great extent in the range of their plea~ 
surable and painful associations, their 
increased sensibility to impulses from 
without, and to im from with< 
in, we will be more inclined to sym 
thise with those whom neglect had 
driven to despair, or disappointment 
enticed into the unhallowed and hate~ 
ful regions of error. Finding but'sel< 
dom that harmony and felicity in mix~ 
ed society which are prone to seek 
after, it is not at all marvellous that 
they should sometimes seek after it in 
an erroneous path ; but these frailties 
are, in by far the ter number of 
instances, the offspring neither of cold 
ness of heart, nor-corruption of cha~ 
racter : They are the delusive and tem~ 
ep schemes to baffle affliction, and 

y far more prejudicial to themselves 
than others, resorted to in the hour of 
suffering, but hated and loathed and 
despised in the calm of mental con< 
templation and serenity. 

We wish to make some distinction 
between errors of cee rw errors of 
principle—between.the backslidings of 
an unguarded moment and the invete- 
rate perversion of moral sensibility, as 
the stream may be npn me in 
its course, or spring sullied and mud~ 
dy from its fountain-head. We can 
sympathise with the unfulfilled 
mises of re, with the rainbow 
hopes that beckoned, and eluded such 

ifted, and noble, and lofty-spirited 

ings as Burns and Byron. We can 
allow ourselves to participate in their 
sufferings, though self-inflicted, and 
to offer something in extenuation of 
their follies, for they were not destined 
for the dull routine of society, for 
** they have not loved the » hor 

Y 
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thé world them ;” and with all the 
capabilities of the most exalted, puri- 
fied, and refined pleasurable emotions, 
found too often all their magic visions 
but a dream, and all their expectations 
of rapture subsiding to the dull sun- 
less of misery ; but for the er- 
rors of a perverted intellect, and an 
unfeeling heart, we have nothing to be- 
stow but contempt and execration. 

It is fortunate that the facul ies 
which, whether from natural consti- 
tution or education, predominate in a 
man’s mind, are not easily turned 
aside from their peculiar bent. Had it 
been otherwise, we might at this day 
have had no groundless cause of com- 

int.’ ‘The father of Pascal shut up 

uclid from him, and would, on no 
account, allow him to apply himself to 
the study of the mathematics ; and the 
father of Petrarch, observing theturn of 
his son’s mind towards elegant litera- 
ture, endeavoured to give a finishing 
blow to the propensity, by burning his 
library. Sir Isaac Newton was obliged 
to betake himself to a hay-loft, that he 
might pursue his studies without mo- 
lestation aw Benjamin Haydon, the 
greatest painter at present in Europe, 
was thwarted again and again, wat to 
no pu , in his devotions to his fa- 
vourite — In the aaa edie 
some people, a man may give up his 
leisure hours to temersices a. te se 
ment, he may be addicted to wine, he 
may er his money at play, he 
may be guilty, in short, of almost any 
vice that can degrade the dignity, or 
sully thepurity of our nature, and yet 
be less obnoxious than he who devotes 
his leisure to the cultivation of his 
SS re a crime it was 
im Addi to at ignorance, to 
- ridicule impoliteness, and endeavour 
to make learning fashionable! Does 
or does not his memory deserve the 
execration of posterity ? 

If the scandal of literature is at- 
tached to any one’s name, it is down- 
right murder committed on his repu- 
tation and interest ; and if his tempo- 
ral advancement and worldly success 
depend on his professional ts, the 
veriest dunce, and the most igno- 
rant pretender, have a greater chance 
of success. ‘The immortal. Locke, from 
ooking on our internal conformation 
with too philosophical an eye, was ac- 
counted too a blockhead to be a 
physician. Akenside attracted neither 
respect nor admiration in his native 
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town, while his reputation ‘as a) poet’ 
was a barrier, which all the strenuous 
efforts he made in his professional ca. 
reer, were insufficient to overcome, 
Armstrong shared the same fate— 
Blackstone, when he betook himself 
to the study of law, was obliged to bid 
a farewell to the muse; so fared it 
with Lord Mansfield; of whom Pope 
says 4 

* How sweet an Ovid was in Murray lost !” 
Darwin, with more unpoetical pru- 
dence, concealed his studies till his 
medical reputation was established ; 
and Home was deprived of the 

ral care of his parish, for daring to’ 
compose one of the noblest and most 
beautiful tragedies in the English lan- 


guage. 

Strange, that what forms the glory 
of our nature, and assimilates us to 
superior orders of intelligence, should 
be the object against which vulgar pre- 
judice discharges its shafts! Strange, 
that the essence and fountain of all 
moral rectitude, and political improve- 
ment, should be polluted with the ve- 
nom of envy! Strange, that the hand 
that. offers happiness to virtue, and 
points the path of honourable distine- 
tion, should be thrust back, as it were, 
filled with serpents, or directed) the 
way to everlasting infamy. Socrates, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sir. Thomas 
More, were persecuted to the death 
for defending the cause of truth, and 
endeavouring to enlighten their fellow- 
creatures ; but though they feel it not, 
it. is soothing to think that posterity 
has been as generous as their contem- 
poraries were unjust, and that the re- 
verence which was denied to their per- 
sons, is paid to their memories, 

Like the fly emacs: the cupola of 
St Paul's, it is impossible for a con- 
tracted mind to comprehend, far less 
appreciate, the value of an exalted cha- 
racter. If yow allude to his powerful * 
generalization of thought,—to hismas- 
terly command over the feelings,—to 
his unbounded. range of imagination, 
you will be answered with a “‘ Pooh! 
what good are these to do to. the world 
or himself? are you in reality speak- 
ing about the man whom I have seen 
walking about the streets at least a 
hundred times, the person’ with the 
blue coat and the shuffling gait?” 
“* Yes,” if you answer, ‘ that, is 
very person to whom I allude... And 
what is there in these to prevent 
possessing these attributes ? JuliusCe- 
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war ‘had a bald head; Alexander the 
Great “cs a pw ee sey ll 
-parte couid not have nruster for 
Saeed of grenadliers.” Then it will 
‘be responded, ‘ All that may be very 
true, but these men. lived in other 
couutries, and every body says they are 
great men.” 

.Talk to a money-changer of the phi- 
lanthropy of Howard—of the perils he 
encountered, and of the difficulties he 
overcame—of the countries he traver- 
sed from the pure and unmingled Jove 
he bore to his fellow-creatures, with- 
out the regards arising from the par- 
tialities of country and kindred, nay, 
frequently in opposition to them—Of 
the unremitting labours of his life, and 
of his death, worthy of such a life, and 
you shall have a significant shake of 
the head, in response from the oracle ; 
as much as to say “ All very well, but 
Ican be better engaged.” Speak to 
such a one of the eloquence of Chalm- 

-ers—of his pure devotional lessons—of 
his fervent expostulations—of his con- 
vincing and oyerwhelming arguments 
—of his “ turn ye, turn ye, why will 
ye die?” and you shall have for answer, 
that he is a high-flier, a bigot, and an 
enthusiast. Speak of Othello—of the 
-Paradise Lost—or of the Excursion ; 
-and you shall be told that Shakespeare 
was a stage-player, and a deer-stealer : 
that Milton was blind, and a repybli- 

‘can ; and that Wordgworth is a white- 
livered water-drinker, and a hypocon- 
driacal recluse. 

Pure fame, and unmingled respect, 
are glories, that, in a vast majority of 

fosthoces, only ov the grave. 
Paltry opposition is then ashamed of 
its resistance ; and confounded preju- 
dice often comes forward to express 
contrition and tance. When the 
struggle of life is oyer, and when, af- 
ter ‘* the fever of life,” the slumbers 
of death hang hegvy around ; then, 
and frequently not till then, the mists 
of error begin to be dispelled, and the 
structures of genius appear in all thejr 
natiye majesty and beauty ; like the 
shadows that brood over a summer 
landscape, and wrap hill and valley, 
-and forest and stream, in wild confu- 
sion and disorder, till the golden sun- 
rise dispels the illusion, and the hazi- 
- hess, “ like an angel’s veil, slow fold- 
ed up to heaven,” leaves every thing 
in the truth of native loveliness. The 
neglect bestowed on the living, is en- 
deavoured to be counterbalanced by the 
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honours lavished on the dead ; and the 
man who was allowed to roam the bar- 
ren heath of penury, 
‘* Scorn’d by the world, and left without-a 
home,”’ 
and to encounter the biting blasts of 
disappointment, has, when of no avail, 
a splendid mausoleum erected aver his 
ashes, To use the witty words of the 
satirical Matthew Prior, = °° 
** He asked for bread, and they have given 
+ ® stone.” 
Fim why a 7 pagename and 
‘bitter regret? as if the ion of 
genius were not of itself its own re- 
ward ; as if the wealth of Potosi could, 
for a moment, be put in competition 
with it. What forms the dignity of 
man? What constitutes his excellen- 
cy among the orders of being? Is it 
not the comprehensive soul, that em- 
braces in its grasp the beautiful and 
the sublime? the soul, that kindles 
bie the vodigena of ae 
at turns indignantly from the per- 
versions of Mgek and exults, with a 
generous pride, inthe hopes of religion, 
and in the purity of yirtue? What is 
the wealth of a Croesus to a heritage 
like this? What are the dominions of 
Cesar, to the in nce and the 
power concentrated in a single bosom? 
Well may we agree with Lord Bacon, 
that ‘‘ knowledge is power.” 
“ Then what are ye! the migh the 
cy ho bl mighty and 


Ye tule bat for an hour—but for an hour ; 
Your memories wither likethe yellow leaves, 
The traces of your being fade away, __. 
And weeds o’ertop your epitaphs unread :— 
What are ye, when a century hath pass’d ?” 
The haunts of genius remain for 
ever sacred—a halo surrounds them in- 
effaceable by time. The trees under 
which the poet has strayed shed a con- 
secrated ‘gloom ; and the walls of the 
home, where he erst made his abode, 
are clothed with a borrowed majesty 
and grace. The tomb of Patroclus is 
et a hallowed abject, from its mention 
“« the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle’—Homer, The site of Troy is 
sought after with a zeal and industry, 
as if it could be restored to its original 
splendour ; or as if some great nation- 
al blessings. were to result from the 
discoyery ; or as if it reflected discredit 
on the human race.to remain ignorant 
of its boundaries, or to give se celebra- 
ted a name “a local habitation.” The 
traveller in Italy finds not an object, 
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which, from the influence of ‘a thou- 
sand ing associations, has great- 
an TS ag oe ane penaaraten 
; of Virgil repose ; or the: ruins 
of te Forum, whee the — of the 
entranced over the magic 
Glequence thet owed trem the lips of 
Cicero, pure 
*¢ as from Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums.” 
Or, let us ask, has Britain a greater 
claim to distinction among the nations 
of the world, from any one circam- 
stance, however celebrated it be in arts 
and arms, than from its being the 
birth-place of Shakespeare ? And if the 
celebration of the anniversary of Wa- 
terloo be held in the farthest settle- 
ments of India, so is the anniversary 
of the birth of Robert Burns, the pas- 
toral poet of Scotland. 
< Encamped by Indian rivers wild, 
The soldier, resting on his arms, 
In Burns’s carro! sweet recalls 
The scenes that blest him when a child, 
And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia’s and waterfalls.” 
When kingdoms, and states, and ci- 
ties pass away, what then proves to be 
the most imperishable of their records, 
the most durable of their glories? Is 
it not the lay of the poet? the elo- 
of the patriot ? the page of the 
istorian ? Is it not the genius of the 
nation, imprinted on these, the most 
id of its annals, and transmitted 
as a legacy, and a token of its vanished 
, to the after ages of mankind ? 
now, when the glories of Greece 
and Rome are but shadows, does not 
our blood stir within us at the recital 
of their mighty achievements, and of 
their majestic thoughts? Which, but 
for the page of the chronicler, would 
have been long ere now a blank and 
a vacancy ; glory departed without a 
, OF traced upon the sand, 
ond w away by the returns of the 


“Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
ing but an empty name ? 
When, but for those, our mighty dead 


A desert bare, a shipless sea. 
They are the distant objects seen ; 
lofty marks of what hath been. 
Oh! who shall lightly say that fame 
s nothing but an empty name ? 


The brightest ~ - 
rays of cheering 
That point to immortality. 
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Thanks to the diffusion of liberal 
and enlightened principles, and tothe 
generosity of the present times, ‘the 
case is now somewhat altered, and the 
evil alleviated. Wealth no 
shrinks from paying deference ep 
dom, and the first walks in the learn 
ed professions are filled by men, emix 
nent for their literature. Yet, with ree 
et, it must be owned, that in every 
e ent of civil society, there are 
ill too many, whose views are as nar. 
row, whose ideas are as contracted, and 
whose prejudices are as rooted asever, 
who seem, indeed, to glory in bei 
acquainted only with the one thi 
needful. They are like the guides who 
undertake to conduct strangers: over 
certain districts of the Alps, and can 
describe every thing with the utmost 
precision within a limited range; but 
who are as ignorant as the man in the 
moon, (though, by the by, he is be. 
ginning to take izance of theaf. 
fairs of this world,) of every thing be- 
yond it. They are like horses yoked in 
a mill, that plod round, and round, 
and round, until they are tired ; and, 
“ as the morning saw, the eveni 
sees.” A lawyer of this class can 
well enough of ial jurisdictions, 
and hornings, and captions, and at~ 
restments, and infeftments, andathou- 
sand other tortuosities, which combine 
to veil the countenance of justice, and 
to make law a trade. A clergyman of 
this class will confound your under- 
standing with a “ shadowy crowd” of 
pedantic opinions about purgatory, 
gleaned from the dusty volumes of 
schoolmen—by a multitude of mysti- 
cal notions concerning morality, and 
the tendency of sects ; and by his abuse 
of “ the scarlet woman who sitteth 
upon seven hills.” —And a physician of 
e same stamp will endeavour to ex- 
cite your astonishment by the recital 
of some particular cures effected by a 
stomachie powder of his own, in severe 
cases of the borborygmi in the intes- 
tinal canal ; of another example’of the 
talicotian operation, whereby a nose, 
almost as as the old one, lost in 
battles at home or abroad, was form- 
ed, from the skin of the forehead care- 
fully peeled down, and pinned to the 
side of the denuded cavities of the nos- _ 
tril ; or by some would-be philosophi- 
cal defence of German craniology. Con- 
tinue on topics like these, and their 
screech-owl eloquence will flow 


“ As boundless as the waters of the deep.” 
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but touch on any other subject ; let it 
eon philosophy, or history, or general 
‘Yiterature, or even politics, and the 
will “ sit with sad civility,” as stupi 
as bats, and as silent as Pygmalion’s 


wife. 

The yea a eae is ype 
ingly just, that the useful part of any 
a Ber , whatever the professorsmay 
say to the contrary, is easily acquired ; 
and we shall venture to add, as easily 
retained. There is no excuse, there- 
fore, for our stopping here, as if it were 
the ne plus ultra of acquirement, either 
on the score of sufficiency, or of neces- 
sity ; because it is an incontrovertible 
fact, that the sphere of a man’s use- 
fulness is proportionate, in a direct ra- 
tio, to the extent of his information, 
in any particular branch of science and 
art. Improvers have seldom been so, 
to the Sventanent of their own for- 
tunes ; but is it not a noble consolation 
to think, that when we are no more, 
our memories will be ed with 
respect and veneration ; that we will 
be classed among the benefactors of 
our species ; and that, when our grave- 
stones are mossed over, and sprinkled 
with the weather-stains of ages, we 
may receive the blessings of those who 
are reaping the benefits of our indus- 
try. Innovators, moreespecially if their 
lessons run counter to the approved 
and general practices of society, have 
uniformly met with resistance ; and 
thisresistance, in many instances, seems 
to have been strong or weak, in the 
direct proportion of the good which 
has been developed. Numa Pompi- 
lius, whose mild pnionoetiea! temper 
was insufficient, by natural means, to 


restrain the impetuous temper of risin 
Rome, was obliged to feign bu ren, 
intercourse with the 
and succeeded in his designs, by thus 
throwing over them the factitious lus- 
tre of a heavenly adviser. Roger Ba- 
con, who was born a century too soon, 


dess Egeria, 


suffered for his premature develope- 

ment of science, in being s of 

anillicit intercourse with the Evil One, 

and condemned for this most true and 
ven crime, to the misery and the 
kness of a cell. And 

“The starry Galileo with his woes,” 

is an awful lesson to us of the igno- 

rance and perversion of human nature, 

operating, struggling against, and en- 

deavouring to annul the discoveries of 


the philosopher. 
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Htis “ yng a8 than in anger,” 
therefore, that we lament over the pre- 
judices that the vulgar retain against 
science and literature ; though, too of- 
ten, the professors of both are total 
dependent for all the comforts of li 
on the dictum of the public. What a 
*rueful martyrology,’ indeed, do the 
lives of philoso and literary men 
present! yet what a glorious host, what 
a splendid assem of all that.is 
lofty, and magnificent, and sublime, 
in human nature, do they constitute ! 
What generous heart does. not echo 
back the fine ejaculation of Words- 
worth, 


‘Oh ! that my name were mingled among 
How gladly would I quitthis mortal sphere!” 
Blot them out from the history of the 
world, and what would be the result ? 
what would remain behind but “ the 
iron memories of Kio and ia 
rors ?” What have civilization, all 
the elegancies of domestic life, de- 
pended on, but their agencies ? And 
though many of them closed their eyes 
in death, 
“ With a sigh to find 

The unwilling gratitude of base mankind ;” 


yet time, who is the best chronicler of 
all that is either worthless or praise- 
worthy, has dispelled the shadows 
which hovered around them, and fix- 
ed them in beauty on that rock, which 
is seen of all, and in that rank of es- 
timation, which their merits deserve. 
Had. Columbus contented himself 
with being a weaver, or Sha 
with being a wool-stapler, or Captain 
Cook with being a cabin-boy, or John 
Locke with being a surgeon, or Sir 
Richard Arkwright with being a hair- 
dresser, or Benjamin Franklin with 
being a printer, or James Ferguson 
with being a shepherd, we do not think 
that either science or society would 
have had much reason to rejoice. 
Genius will assert its native supre- 
macy ; and let not the ignorant or the 
vulgar suppose, that any effort of theirs 
will lower its triumph in the opinion 
of the wise and . It is lik..a light 
set on a high hill, which cannot be 
hid. The lightnings of envy, and the 
thunders of malice, flash and rumble 
far below, leaving it in the pure ether 
of heaven, cncompassed with the splen+ 
dours of beauty and majesty. 
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“Taat any works which narrate events 
of such interest and importanceas those 
of the late war should in general be so 
intolerably dull, may appear at first 
‘sight extraordinary. The cause, how- 
“ever, we take to be simply this, that 
the writers are men of no talents,chiefly 
belonging to the pee? profession, 
and of course just as well qualified to 
dissert on such subjects, as a chairman 
‘to explain the wonders of the polar re- 
ions, or a Scotch cadie to expound 
“Turkish law. Such a writer is for ever 
‘heralding the exploits of his own little 
squad or battalion, recounting his 
achievements on out-piquet, and dis- 
gasting us, who care nothing about 
, with some story of a rifleman 
sending a bullet rly igen thick legs, 
or a lancer breaking his sabre on his 
still:thicker scull. His narrative, too, 
is generally interlarded, 4 way of epi- 
, with the hair-breadth escapes and 
moving calamities of sundry youths 
unknown to fame, the companions of 
his toils and dangers. We are quite 
ready to believe that Major Do 
behaved well, and Colonel Jackson 
fought like a lion; but we really 
grumble at finding a dozen pages con- 
in explaining to us how the 
former had misfortune to receive 
a bullet in his breech, and the latter 
- to lose his right whisker and three of 
his grinders. We believe it requires 
quite as much talent to describe a 
battle well as to paint it on canvass, 
and that the same keeping is necessary 
in both ; but who, for instance, could 
for a moment tolerate a picture of Wa- 
terloo, in which the chief figure was 
Lieutenant ree 3 the 79th, or 
Captain Augustus Polidore Bumme of 
the Royal Scotch Fusileers? But over- 
looking these absurdities, it is indeed 
quite wonderful how greatly the dul- 
ness of the narrator can deprive of all 
extrinsic interest the greatevents which 
he records. Who is there that, in the 
‘hands of these writers, has not yawn- 
ed at the briskest charge of cavalry, or 
been lulleid into a profound slumber b 
the mcstdreadful discharge of artillery 
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We are caught napping in the moment 
of victory, and found perfectly stupified: 
by defeat. Thedemon of duiness which! 
haunts théir works exercises } et 
dominion’ Over us ; and at such tithes! 


“we have’e¥en detected oursclves cur.’ 


sing the"Scots Greys, and wishing the 
ge nt Forty Second at the bottom of 
e sea.“ Certain we are, that!qll the 
best accounts of the continental! 
have been written by civilians, not by 
military men. The latter have been 
beaten hollow on their own ground, 
and now have not an inch to stand 
upon ; for even in novel writing’ the 
women far excel them, and in Batchas 
nalian songs we will match Willison 
Glass, or the cobbler of Falkirk, agaitist 
the best of them, and bet Pompey 
illart to a stick of sealing wax on 
issue. One of the most noted mili 
works of the present age, for instance, 
is the account of the Egyptian cam- 
paign by Sir Robert Wilson. In a li- 
terary point of view, a more contempt- 
ible work never issued from the press. 
We are convinced there were man 
non-commissioned officers in Sir R: 
Abercromby’s army, who could’ have 
written quite as good a narrative of the 
movements of the troops, and have ex- 
pressed: themselves in much better lan- 
guage ; and the difficulty only is t 
conceive how any man could so comi- 
pletely succeed as he has done, in com- 
posing a work of which Egypt was the 
subject, eontaining no one syllable of 
information in the least interesting to 
the soldier, the scholar, the of 
science, or the philosopher. Not‘one 
of his predecessors or successors; little 
qualified as some of them have been, 
but have added at least a trifle to the 
stock of our knowledge ; and the work 
of Sir Robert Wilson stands singly in 
the naked ignorance of its author a mo- 
nument, though an unnecessary one, 
of that littleness of understanding and 
blindness of intellect by which his 
whole after life has been distinguished. 
These observations, however, are by no 
means applicable to the officers of the 
French army, and in a smaller degree 
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betwixt Black Sam and Chicken, lately fought at Ravelrig Toll. 


, adopted from a prime article of the Courant, on the fight 
a 
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to those of other nations 
cine our own. To French officers, 
science has, in many cases, becn deep- 
ly indebted ; nor has the army of that 
nation ever penetrated into anycountry 
interesting to Europeans, without re- 
turning with a rich store of valuable 
information ; and thus compensating, 
in some degree at least, for the evils of 


incipled ambition, by contributing 
atiewlele, while they eneroach- 
ed:on the happiness of mankind. The 


pencil of man, aps, never drew a 
more vivid and Freed picture of mi- 
sery than may be found in La Baume’s 
account of the first Russian campaign. 
We read it with all the avidity with 
which we peruse a romance, and with 
adeeper interest, arising from a know- 
ledge of its truth, than ever a romance 
excited. This, however, is but one of 
many, and the eagerness with which 
these works are translated and read in 
our Jan; , is convincing and mor- 
ifying evidence of the utter incapaci- 
ty.of our military authors, since we 
are obliged to be indebted for the on- 
ly tolerable records of our victories to 
pens of our enemies. It is a mere 
vulgar error to suppose, that military 
men, from being present on the spot, 
are therefore better qualified to give an 
accurate account of the ae sae ¥ re 
engagement, or to comprehend the 
Saest motives of policy by which the 
several events of a campaign may have 
dictated. On service, an officer 

the inferior ranks of his profession 
ows nothing, and is allowed to know 
nothing, beyond the motions of his own 
regiment or brigade. He is a mere ma- 
chine ; and beyond the confined or- 
bit.of his own vision every thing to 
him is in utter darkness.—During the 
peninsular war, the officers generally 
acquired their first knowledge of the 
movements of the different divisions of 
thearmy from the English newspapers ; 
and in the confusion of an engagement 
enveloped in smoke, and with their at- 
tention fully occupied by thie occurren- 
ees in their immediate neighbourhood, 
they are in a state of perfect ignorance 
of what is passing in other parts of the 
field. It is not to the horse who drives 
the mill that we must look for an ex- 
planation of the mechanism of the ma- 
- Nor is it from these humble 
though useful instruments of war, that 
we are to expect a thorough compre- 
hension of the great Jenene of po- 
liey, by which the military conduct of 
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the first generals of the age has been 


directed. But somewhat too much 


this. ; 

We have indeed some to 
offer for these hasty i “0 , 
applicable as they certainly are to the 
work, to which we are now about to 
call the attention of our readers. This, 
too, is the production of a military au- 
thor, but of one whose talents and ac- 
complishments, we take it, would en- - 
title him to appear before the oo 
in a much higher character than he has 
chosen to assume as the narrator of the 
campaigns of the British army at Wash- 
ington and New Orleans. A more 
entertaining volume we have seldom 
met with; and it is written through- 
out with the same spirit, elegance, and 
vivacity, which contributes to give so 
strong an interest to Lord Burghersh’s 
account of the peninsular campai 
The work commences with the conclu- 
sion of the campaigns of the British 
army in France, in the spring of 1814. 
The regiment of our author was then 
ordered to embark with several others 
for America, in order to constitute a° 
force to carry hostilities into the inte- 
rior of the United States. They had 
a pleasant voyage across the Atlantic 
to the Bermuda Islands, which, how- 
ever, is detailed to us with somewhat 
too much prolixity,—and they after- 
wards, being joined by a naval force 
under Admiral Malcolm, sailed on the 
expedition which formed the chief ob- 
ject of the armament, The Ameri~ 
cans opposed no resistance to their 
sailing up the Chesapeake, which th 
entered on the 15th of August ; an 
on the morning of the 19th, the army 
was landed, under protection of the 
guns of the ships, without experien- 
cing any opposition. The primary ob- 
ject which General Ross appears to- 
have had in view, was the capture of 
a flotilla of gun-boats, which was sta- 
tioned at Nottingham, and which was 
afterwards blown up by the enemy. 
Disappointed in some measure in this, 
he next determined to penetrate to 
Washington, which he effected with 
little loss, after routing a considerable 
body of the enemy at Bladensburgh. 
The following account of the entry of 
the British army into Washington, will 
shew the treacherous character of the 
enemy with whom we had to deal :— 

“ Such being the intention of General 
Ross, he did not march the imme- 
diately into the city, but halted upon 





a plain in its immediate vicinity, whilst a 
flag of truce was sent in with terms, But 
whatever his might have been, it 
= not so much eon pane ga y had 
party beari e flag en e street, 
than they were feed upon from the windows 
of one of the houses, and the horse of the 
General himself, who accompanied them, 
was killed. . You will easily believe, that 
einduct so unjustifiable, so direct a breach 
of the law of nations, roused the indigna- 
tion of every individual, from the General 
himself down to the private soldier. All 
ts of accommodation were instantl 
laid aside ; the troops advanced forthwi 
into the town, and, having first put to the 
sword all who were found in the house from 
which the shots were fired, and reduced it 
to ashes, they proceeded, without a mo- 
ment’s delay, to burn and destroy every 
thing in the most distant degree connected 
with government. In this general devasta- 
tion were included the Senate-house, the 
President’s palace, an extensive dock-yard 
and arsenal, barracks for two or three 
thousand men, several large store-houses 
filled with naval and military stores, some 
hundreds of cannon of different descriptions, 
and nearly twenty thousand stand of small 
arms. There were also two or three pub- 
lic rope works which shared the same fate, 
a, fine frigate pierced for sixty guns, and 
jast ready to be launched, several gun- 
brigs and armed schooners, with a variety 
of gun-boats and small craft. The powder 
magazines were of course set on fire, and 
exploded with a tremendous crash, throw- 
ing down many houses in their vicinity, 
partly by pieces of the walls striking them, 
and partly by the concussion of air ; 
whilst quantities of shot, shell, and hand- 
grenades, which could not. otherwise be 
rendered useless, were thrown into the ri- 
ver. In destroying the cannon, a method 
was ad , which I had never before 
witn and which, as it was both effec- 
tual and expeditious, I cannot avoid rela- 
ting. One gun, of rather a small calibre, 
was ed upon as the executioner of the 
Test, and being loaded with ball, and turn- 
ed to the muzzles of the others, it was fired, 
and thus beat out their breechings. Many, 
however, not being mounted, could not be 
thus dealt with ; these were spiked, and 
having their trunnions knocked off, were af- 
terwards cast into the bed of the river. 

+ All this was as it should be, and had 
the arm of vengeance been extended no 
farther, there would not have been room 
en for so much as a whisper of disappro-. 

ion. But, unfortunately, it did not 
here; a noble library, several printi A 
fiees, and all the national archives were 
likewise committed to the flames, which, 
though no doubt the property of govern- 
ment, might better have been It is 
not, however, my intention to join the out- 
ery, which will probably be raised, against 
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what tuey will term a line of conduct 
once barbarous and unprofitable. Far from 
it ; on the contrary, I cannot help admiri 
the arance and humanity of the Bre 
tish tr ‘since, irritated as they had eve. 
nA Ling they spared as far as was 
sible, all private property, not a single house 
in the ——— plundered or rn 
except which the general’s 

had been killed, and shane “hdehindan 
cidentally thrown down by the explosion of 
the magazines. . 

“¢ While the third brigade was thus em. 
ployed, the rest of the army, having recal- 
led its stragglers, and removed the wounded 
into Bladensburg, began its march ttwardg 
Washington. ugh the battle was end. 
ed by four o'clock, the sun had set’ bez 
fore the different regiments were in a con. 
dition to move, consequently this short 
journey was performed in the dark. The 
work of destruction had also begun in the 
city, before they quitted their ground ; and . 
the blazing of houses, ships, and stores, 
the report of exploding pen es, and the 
crash of falling roofs, informed them .as 
they proceeded, of what was going forward. 
You can conceive nothin finer than the 
sight which met them as they drew near to 
the town. The sky was brilliantly ilumin- 
ed by the different conflagrations ; and a 
dark red light was thrown upon the road, 
sufficient to permit each man to view dis. 
tinctly his comrade’s face. Except the 
burning of St Sebastian’s, I no not recol- 
lect to have witnessed, at any period of my 
life, a scene more striking or more su- 


blime. 
‘*¢ Having advanced as far as the plain, 


where the reserve had previousl pan 
the first and second brigades halte 3 and, 
forming into close column, passed the 
night in bivouack. At first, this was agree- 
able enough, because the air was mild, and 
weariness made up for what was wanting 
in comfort. But, towards morning, a vi0- 
lent storm of rain, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, came.on, which disturb- 
ed the rest of all those who were ex 

to it. Yet, in spite of the di e8$ 
of getting wet, I cannot say that I felt dis- 
posed to grumble at the interruption, for it 
appeared that what I had before consider- 
ed as: superlatively sublime, still wanted 
this to render it complete. The flashes of 
lightning seemed to vie in brilliancy with 
the flames which burst from the roofs of 
burning houses, while the thunder drown- 
ed the noise of crumbling walls, and, was 
only interrupted by the occasional roar of 
cannon, and of large depots of gunpowder, 
as they one by one exploded. 

‘<I need scarcely observe, that the con- 
sternation of the inhabitants was complete, 
and that to them this was a night of terror. 
So confident had they been of the success 
of their troops, that few of them had 
dreamt of quitting their houses, or. aba 
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ing the city ; nor was it till the fugi- 
} nm Fig the battle began to rush in, fill- 
ing every place as they came with dismay, 
that the President — — of pro- 
viding;for his safety. That:gentleman, as 
I was credibly informed, had»gone forth in 
the morning with the army, and had conti- 
nued among his troops till the,British for- 
ces began to make their appearance. Whe- 
ther the sight of his enemies cooled his cou- 
rage ox.not, I cannot say, but, according 
to my informer, no sooner was the glittering 
of our arms discernible, than he began to 
discover that his presence was more wanted 
in the senate than with the army ; and ha- 
ving ridden through the ranks, and exhort- 
ed every man to dohis duty, hehurried back 
to his own house, that he might prepare a 
feast for the entertainment of his officers, 
when they should return victorious. For 
the truth of these details I will not be an- 
gwerable ; but this much I know, that the 
feast was actually prepared, though, instead 
of being devoured by American officers, it 
went to satisfy the less delicate _—_ ofa 
party of English soldiers. When the de- 
tachment, sent out to destroy Mr Maddi- 
gon’s house, entered his dining-parlour, 
they found a dinner-table spread, and co- 
yers laid for forty guests. Several kinds of 
wine, in handsome cut-glass decanters, 
were cooling on the side-board ; plate-hold- 
ers stood by the fire-place, filled with dishes 
and plates ; knives, forks, and spoons, were 
for immediate use ; in short, eve- 
ty thing was ready for the entertainment of 
a ceremonious party. Such were the ar- 
ents in the dining-room, whilst in 
the kitchen were others answerable to them 
in every respect. Spits, loaded with joints 
of intses sorts, turned before the fire ; pots, 
saucepans, and other culinary utensils, 
stood upon the grate; and all the other 
tequisites for an elegant and substantial re- 
past, were exactly in a state which indica- 
ted that they had been lately and precipi- 
tately abandoned. 

“You will readily imagine, o_o 
preparations were beheld by a party of hun- 
gty soldiers, with no indifferent eye. An 
elegant dinner, even though considerably 
over-dressed, was a luxury to which few of 
them, at least for some time back, had been 
accustomed ; and which, after the dangers 
and fatigues of the day, appeared peculiar- 
ly inviting. They sat down to it, therefore, 
not indeed in the most orderly manner, but 
with countenances which would not have 

i a party of aldermen at a civic 
feast ; and, having satisfied their appetites 
With fewer complaints than would have pro- 
bably escaped their rival gowrmands, and 

en pretty freely of the wines, they 
ed by setting fire to the house which 
had so liberally entertained them. 

_ “But, as I have just observed, this was 
a = of dismay to the inhabitants of 

Oo, IX. 
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Washington. They were taken complete- 
het surprise ; nor could the arrival of the 

be more unexpected to the natives of 
the antediluvian world, than the arrival of 
the British army to them. The first im- 
pulse, of course, tempted them to fly, and 
the streets were, in consequence, crowded 
with soldiers and senators, men, women, 
and children, horses, iages, and carts 
loaded with household furniture, all hasten- 
ing towards a wooden bridge which crosses 
the Potomack. The confusion thus occa- 
sioned was terrible, and the crowd upon the 
bridge was such as to endanger its giving 
way. But Mr Maddison, having escaped 
among the first, was no sooner safe on the 
opposite bank of the river, than he gave or- 
ders that the bridge should be broken down, 
which being obeyed, the rest were obliged 
to return, and to trust to the clemency of 
the victors. 

‘¢In this manner was the night passed 
by both parties; and at day-break, next 
morning, the light brigade moved into the 
city, while the reserve fell back to a height, 
about half a mile in the rear. Little, how- 
ever, now remained to be done, because 
every thing marked out for destruction was 
already consumed. Of the Senate-house, 
the President’s palace, the barracks, the 
dock-yard &c. nothing could be seen except 
heaps of smoaking ruins ; and even the 
bridge, a noble structure, upwards of a 
mile in length, was almost wholly demo- 
lished. There was, therefore, no further 
occasion to scatter the troops, and they were 
accordingly kept together as much as pos- 
sible on the Capitol hill.” 

Having destroyed the public build- 
ings and stores in Washington, the 
army then proceeded to Baltimore, 
where their operations were not quite 
so successful.. General Ross was kill- 
ed by a shot from a rifleman in a tri- 
fling-skirmish, and having defeated the 
American army after a pretty smart 
engagement, our force was obliged to 
retire, in consequence of an intimation 
from the admiral, that the river was 
too shallow to admit of the co-opera- 
tion of the fleet. The following is the 
account of the melancholy fate of Ge« 
neral Ross, an officer as much respect 
ed, and of as great promise, as any in 
the British army. 

“ Having rested foPthe space of an hour, 
we again moved forward, but had not pro- 
ceeded above a mile, when a sharp fire of 
musketry was heard in front, and shortly 
afterwards a mounted officer came galloping 
to the rear, who desired us to quicken our 
pace, for that the advanced guard was en- 
gaged. At this intelligence the ranks were 
closed, and the troops advanced at a brisk 
rate, and in ea silence. The firing 
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still continued, tho from its running 
and i wher y ised little else 
than a skirmish ; but w: it was kept 
up by detached parties alone, or by the 


out-posts of a regular army, we could not had 


tell; because, from the quantity of wood 
with which the country abounds, and the 
total absence of all hills and eminences, it 
was impossible to discern what was going 
on at the distance of half a mile from where 
we stood. 

“ We were now drawing near the scene 
of action, when another officer came at full 
speed towards us, with horror and dismay 
in his countenance, and called aloud for a 
surgeon. Every man felt within himself 
that all was not right, though none was 
willing to believe the whispers of his own 
terror. But what at first we could not 
guess at, because we dreaded it so much, 
was soon réalized, for the aide-de-camp had 
scarcely passed, when the general’s horse, 
without its rider, and with the saddle and 
housings stained with blood, came plun- 
ging onwards. Nor was much time given 
‘or fearful surmise, as to the extent of our 
misfortune. In a few moments we reached 
the ground where the skirmishing had ta. 
ken place, and beheld poor Ross laid, by 
ood = of the road, under a canopy of 
blankets, and apparently in the agonies of 
death. As pat the firing he had 
ridden to the front, that he might ascertain 
from whence it originated, and, mingling 
with the skirmishers, was shot in the side 
by arifleman. The wound was mortal ; he 
fell in the arms of his aide-de-camp, and 
lived only long enough to name his wife, 
and to commend his family to the protec- 
tion of his country. He was removed to- 
wards the fleet, but expired before his 
bearers could reach the boats.” 

Our forces once more reimbarked, 
and repaired to Jamaica, which was 
appointed as a general rendezvous for 
a much larger army, intended for the 
attack of New Orleans. But before ac- 
companying them to their destination, 
we must lay before our readers an ac- 
count of the imminent danger to which 
our author was exposed, ‘and from 
which he appears to have extricated 
himself with ae mage mere mind. 

~ “Tempted by this show of quietness, I 
one day continued my walk to a greater 
distance from the fleet than I had yet ven- 
tured to do. My servant was with me, but 
had no arms, and I was armed only with a 
double-barrelled fowling-piece. Having 
wearied myself with looking for game, and 
penetrated beyond my former land-mark, I 
came suddenly upon a small hamlet, occu- 

ing a piece of cleared ground in the very 
Port of thick wood. With this, to con- 


fess the truth, I was by no means delight- 


ed, more especially as I perceived two stout- 
looking men sitting at the door of one of the 


cottages. To retire, unobserved, how. 
ever, impossible, because the rus Mids 4 
I hadmadeamong the trees drew theirattens 
tion, and they saw me, probably, before I 
seen them. Perceiving that their eyes 
were fixed on me, I determined to puta 
bold face on the matter, and calling aloud, 
as if for a party to halt, I advanced, with 
my servant, towards them. They were 
dressed in sailors’ jackets and trousers, and 
rose on my approach, taking off their hats 
with much civility. On joining them, I 
demanded whether they were not English. 
men, and deserters from the fleet, stating 
that I was in search of two persons very 
much answering their description. They 
assured me that they were Americans, and 
no deserters, begging that I would not take 
them away ; arequest tv which, after some 
time, I assented. They then conducted me 
into the house, where I found an old man 
and three women, who entertained me with 
bread, cheese, and new milk. While I 
was sitting there, a third youth, in the 
dress of a labourer, entered, and whispered 
to one of the sailors, who immediately rose 
to go out, but I commanded him to sit 
still, declaring that I was not satisfied, and 
should certainly arrest him if he attempted 
to escape. The man sat down sulkily, and 
the young labourer conu.ag forward, begged 
permission to examine my gun. This was 
a request which I did not munch relish, and 
with which I, of course, refused to comply, 
telling the fellow that it was loaded, and 
that I was unwilling to trust it out of my 
own hand, on account of a weakness in one 
of the locks. 

‘¢ T had now kept up appearances as long 
as they could be kept up, and, 
rose to withdraw; a measure to which [ 
was additionally induced by the appearance 
of two other countrymen at the opposite 
end of the hamlet. I therefore told the sail- 
ors that if they would pledge themselves to 
remain quietly at home, without joining 
the American army, I would not molest 
them ; warning them, at the same time, 
not to venture beyond the village, lest they 
should fall into the hands of other parties, 
who were also in search of deserters. The 
promise they gave, but not with much ala- 
crity, when I rose, and keeping are 
fixed upon them, and my gun ready cock« 
ed in my hand, walked out, followed by 
my servant. They conducted us to the 
door, and stood staring after us till we got 
to the edge of the wood, when I observed 
them moving towards their countrymen, 
who also gazed upon us without either ade 
vancing or flying. - You will readily be- 
lieve, that as soon as we found ourselves 
concealed by the trees, we lost no time in 
endeavouring to discover - direct Ae bo 
wards the shipping, but, plun into 
thickets, ran Pehl speed, without think- 
ing of aught except an immediate —s 
from pursuit. Whether the Americans 
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nator, See If 
i took a wrong dir ectio Ti, Ts in 
we i ce an hour F found my- 
self at the edge of the river, a little way 
above the shipping, and returned safely on 
board, fully resolved not again to expose 
myself to such risks, without necessity.” 

The command of the army was now 
assumed by General Keane, a very ac- 
tive and spirited officer, who was after- 
wards superseded by the arrival of Sir 
Edward Packenham. Of the melan- 
choly fate of this officer it is impossible 
to speak without sorrow. He was, per- 
haps, the man of all others to whom 
the army looked up with confidence 
and hope. Adorned with every quality 
to excite esteem and admiration, in the 

ime of manhood, and with a long 
career of glory apparently open before 
him, he was snatched in a moment from 
our wishes and our hopes, in an un- 
dertaking to the accomplishment of 
which his means were decidedly ina- 
dequate. Had General Packenham, 
however, met with that honourable 
support which he was entitled to ex- 
pect from every portion of his army, 
much might have been done from his 
pre-eminent military skill, and fertili- 
q of resource. But we regret to state 

at the following extract proves that 
he did not in all his officers discover 
that courage and promptitude by which 
British soldiers are in general distin- 
guished. 

“ The canal, as I have stated, being fi- 
nished on the 6th, it was resolved to lose no 
time in making use of it. Boats were ac- 
cordingly ordered up for the transportation 
of 1400 men ; and Colonel Thornton with 
the 85th regiment, the marines, and a party 
of sailors, were appointed to cross the river. 
But a number of untoward accidents oc- 
curred, to spoil a plan of operations as ac- 
curately laid down as any in the course of 
the war. The soil through which the canal 
was dug, being soft, parts of the bank gave 
way, and, choking up the channel, pre- 
vented the heaviest of the boats from get- 
ting forward. These again blocked up the 
passage, so that none of those which were 
behind could proceed, and thus, instead of 
& flotilla for the accommodation of 1400 
men, only 2 number of boats sufficient to 
contain 350 was enabled to reach their des- 
tination. Even these did not arrive at the 
time appointed. According to the precon- 
certed plan, Colonel Thornton’s detachment 
was to cross the ‘river immediately after it 
was dark. They were to push forward, so 
as to carry all the batteries, and point the 
guns before daylight, when, on the throwing 
up of a rocket, were to commence fi- 


ming upon the enemy’s line, which, at the 
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same moment was to be attacked by the 
main of our army. 

** In this manner was one part of the 
force to act, while the rest were thus ap- 
— Dividing his troops into three co- 

umns, Sir Edward directed that General 
Keane, at the head of the 95th, the light 
companies of the 21st, 4th, and 44th, toge- 
ther with the two black corps, should make 
a demonstration, or sham attack, npon the 
right ; that General Gibbs, with the 4th, 
2lst, 44th, and 93d, should force the ene- 
my’s left, while General Lambert, with the 
7th, and 43d, remained in reserve, ready 
to act as circumstances might require. But 
in storming an entrenched position, some- 
thing more than bare —- required. 
Scaling-ladders and fascines had, therefore, 
been ——- with which to fill up the 
ditch and mount the wall; and, since to 
carry these was a service of danger, requi- 
ring a corps well worthy of dependenee, the 
44th was for that purpose selected, as a re- 
giment of sufficient numerical strength, 
and already accustomed to American war- 
fare. Thus were all things arranged on 
the night of the 7th, for the 8th was fixed 
upon as the day decisive of the fate of New 
Orleans. 

‘* While the rest of the army, therefore, 
lay down to sleep till they should be roused 
upto fight, Colonel Thornton, with the 85th, 
and a corps of marines and seamen, amount- 
ing in all to 1400 men, moved down to the 
brink of the river. As yet, however, no 
boats had arrived ; hour after hour elapsed 
before they came: and when they did come, 
the misfortunes which I have stated above 
were discovered, for out of all that had been 
ordered up, only a few made their appear- 
ance. Still it was absolutely necessary that 
this part of the plan should be ¢arried into 
execution. Dismissing, therefore, the rest 
of his followers, the Colonel put himself at 
the head of his own regiment, about fifty 
seamen, and as many marines, and with 
this small force, consisting of no more than 
340 men, pushed off. But, unfortunately, 
the loss of time nothing could repair. In- 
stead of reaching the opposite bank, at 
latest by midnight, dawn was beginning to 
appear before the boats quitted the canal. 
It was in vain that they rowed on in per- 
fect silence, and with oars muffled, gaining 
the point of debarkation without being per- 
ceived. It was in vain that they made good 
their landing, and formed upon the beach, 
without opposition or alarm; day had al- 
ready bake and the signal rocket was seen 
in the air, while they were yet four miles 
from the batteries, which ought hours ago 
to have been taken. 

‘* In the mean time the main body 
armed, and moved forward some way in 
front of the piquets. There they stood 
waiting for day-light, and listening with 
the greatest a yr the firing which 
ought now ta be on the opposite 
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But this attention was exerted in 
in, and day dawned upon them long be- 
they desired its ap Nor was 
ir Edward Packenham disappointed in 
is part of his plan alone. nstead of 
perceiving every thing in readiness for the 
assault, he saw his troops in battle array, 
indeed, but not a ladder or fascine upon the 
field. The 44th, which was appointed to 
carry them, had either misunderstood or 
neglected their orders ; and now headed 
the column of attack, without any means 
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ditch, or scaling his rampart. 

*¢ The indignation of poor Packenham 
on this occasion may be imagined, but can- 
not be described. Galloping towards Co- 
lonel Mullens, who led the 44th, he com- 
manded him instantly to return with his 
regiment for the ladders; but the a 
nity of planting them was lost, and though 
they were brought up, it was only to be 
scattered over the field by the frightened 
bearers. For our troops were by this time 
visible to the enemy. A dreadful fire was 
accordingly opened upon them, and they 
were mowed down by hundreds while they 
stood waiting for orders. 

** Seing that all his well-laid plans were 
frustrated, Packenham gave the word to ad- 
vance, and the other regiments, leaving the 
44th, with the ladders and fascines behind 
them, rushed on to the assault. On the 
left, a detachment of the 95th, 21st, and 
4th, stormed a three-gun battery and took 
it. Here they remained for some time in 
the expectation of support; but none arri- 
ving, and a strong column of the enemy 
forming for its recovery, they determined 
to anticipate the attack, and pushed on. 
The battery which they had taken was in 
advance of the body of the works, being 
cut off from it by a ditch, across which on- 
ly a single plank was thrown. Along this 

k did these brave men attempt to pass, 

ut being opposed by overpowering num- 
bers, they were repulsed, and the Ameri- 
cans, in turn, forcing their way into the bat- 
tery, at length succeeded in recapturing it, 
with immense slaughter. On the right, 
in, the 21st and 4th being almost cut to 
pieces, and thrown into some confusion by 
the enemy’s fire, the 93d pushed on and 
took the lead. Hastening forward, our 
troops soon reached the ditch ; but to scale 
the parapet without ladders was impossi- 
ble. Some few, indeed, by mounting upon 
one another’s shoulders, succeeded in enter- 
ing the works, but these were instantly 
overpowered, most of them killed, and the 
rest taken ; while as many as stood without 
were exposed to a sweeping fire, which cut 
them down by whole companies. It was in 
vain that the most obstinate courage was 
displayed. They fell by the hands of men 
whom they absolutely did not see; for the 
Americans, without so much as li their 
faces above the rampart, swung their fire- 
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locks by one arm over the wall, and dig. 
charged them directly upon their heads, 
The whole of the guns, ikewise, from the 
opposite bank, kept up a well directed and 
deadly cannonade upon their flank, and 
thus were they destroyed without an oppor. 
tunity being given of displaying their va. 
lour, or obtaining so much as revenge. 

“* Poor Packenham saw how things were 
going, and did all that a general could do 
to rally his broken troops. Riding towards 
the 44th which had returned to the 
but in great disorder, he called out for Co. 
Ionet Mullens to advance ; but that officer 
had disappeared, and was not to be found. 
He, therefore, prepared to lead them on 
himself, and had put himself at their head 
for that purpose, when he received a slight 
wound in the knee from a musket ball, 
which killed his horse. Mounting another, 
he again headed the 44th, when a second 
ball took effect more fatally, and he drop. 
ted lifeless into the arms of his aide-de. 
camp. 

‘** Nor were Generals Gibbs and Keane 
inactive. Riding through the ranks, they 
strove by all means to encourage the assail- 
ants and recal the fugitives, till, at length, 
both were wounded, and borne off the 
field. All was now confusion and dismay, 
Without leaders, and ignorant of what was 
to be done, the troops first halted, and then 
began to retire ; till finally the retreat was 
changed into a flight, and they quitted the 
ground in the utmost disorder. But the 
retreat was covered in gallant style by the 
reserve. Making a forward motion, the 7th 
and 43d presented the appearance of a re- 
newed attack, by which the enemy were 80 
much awed, that they did not venture be- 
yond their lines in pursuit of the fugitives. 

‘¢ While affairs were thus disastrously 
conducted in this quarter, the party under 
Colonel Thornton had gained the landing- 
place. Qn stepping ashore, the first thing 
they beheld was a rocket thrown up as 8 
signal that the battle was begun. This un- 
welcome sight added wings to their speed. 
Forming in one little column, and pushing 
forward a single company as an advance 
guard, they hastened on, and in half an hour 
reached a canal, along the opposite brink 
of which a detachment of Americans was 
drawn up. To dislodge them was the 
work of a moment ; 2 boat with a carron- 
ade in her bow, got upon their flank, gave 
them a single discharge of grape, while the 
advance guard extended its ranks, and ap- 
proached at double quick time. But they 
scarcely waited till the latter were within 
range, when, firing a volley, they fled in 
confusion. This, however, was only an 
outpost. The main body was some way im 
the rear, and amounted to no fewer than 
1500 men. 

‘¢ It was not long, however, before t 
likewise presented themselves. Like 
countrymen on the other side, they were 
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strongly entrenched, a thick pa with 
a ditch, covering their front, while a battery 
upon their left swept the whole poneon, 
and two field-pieces commanded the road. 
Of artillery, the assailants possessed not a 
single piece, nor any means, beyond what 
nature gave, of scaling the rampart. Yet, 
nothing daunted by the obstacles before 
them, or by the oo mag which 

were opposed, dispositions for an im- 
— cae were made. The 85th, ex- 
tending its files, stretched across the entire 
line of the enemy, the sailors, in column, 
prepared to storm the battery, while the 
marines remained some little way in rear 
of the centre as a reserve. 

«“ These arrangements being completed, 
our bugle sounded, and our troops advan- 
ced. ‘The sailors, raising a shout, rushed 
forward, but were met by so heavy a dis- 
charge of grape and cannister, that for an 
instant they paused. Recovering them- 
sélves, however, they again pushed on, and 


the 85th dashing forward to their aid, 
received a heavy fire of musketry, mee d 
deavoured to A smart firing was 
now for a few minutes kept up on both 
sides, but our people had no time to waste 
in distant fighting, and, accordingly, hur- 
ried on to storm the works, u which, 2 
panic seized the Americans, they lost their 
order, and fled, leaving us in ion of 
their tents, and of eighteen pieces of can- 
non.” 

We shall now conclude. The ex- 
tracts we have given are of themselves 
the best recommendation of the work ; 
and though we frequently cannot co- 
incide in the military opinions which 
the author is rather too fond of pro- 
mulgating, yet we can safely say, that 
in literary talent and amusing detail, 
this volume’ appears to us Very supc- 
rior to any thing of the kind that 
lately issued from the press. 





THE LEAFLESS TREE. 


Tue silver moon careers a sky, 

Whose breast is bright as beauty’s eye ; 
Though somewhat of a paler hue ; 
Though somewhat of a milder blue ; 
While sweeps around me, far and fast, 
With icy breath, the brumal blast ; 
And lands and lakes are whitely lost 
In glistening snow, and sparkling frost. 


When last thy trunk by me was seen, 
The bloom was white, the leaf was green ; 
The air was stirless, and the sun 

His summer circuit had begun ; 

While throng’d about the flowers, and thee, 
The singing bird, and humming bee ; 
And ‘neath thy boughs the cattle stray’d, 
For sunshine could not pierce thy shade. 
The playful foals were gather’d there, 
And breath’d in haste the shaded air ; 
Startled at every murmur bye, 

With rising ears, and kindling eye, 
Paw’d wantonly their clayey shed, 

And toss’d the forelock o’er the head.— 
Now, birds, and bees, and cattle, gone, 
Upon the waste thou stand’st alone, 
Beside thee, and beneath thee—none ! 
The fruitage and the foliage fled, 

Thy naked and unshelter’d head 
Uprears its straggling boughs on high, 
To greet the moonshine and the sky. 


How doth thy silence speak, and show 
The changeful state of things below !— 
No difference may the eye survey 

On prospects, ushered day by day ; 
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Yet, when long years have pass’d between, 
And these through them remain’d unseen, 
Then—then, the pausing mind, awake, 
Beholds the change that seasons make ; 
And scans, on earth’s diurnal sphere, 

The wrecks of each revolving year ! 

Time circuits on unjarring wheels ; 

Below his viewless pencil steals, 

And traces o’er all being fall, 

Perceived by none, and felt by all. 


With barren, leafless boughs, lone tree, 
Such change presentest thou to me ; 

Thy fading leaf, and fleeting span, 

Remind me of the fate of man ! 

Speechless, to me thou seem’st to say,— 

** All mortal things like me decay, 

“* Partaking, in a round like mine, 

“ Their spring, their summer, and decline !” 


Where Salem in her glory stood, 

The seat of wisdom, and the good, 

A chaos worse than solitude 

Frowns dark, and petty Agas sway 

The realms that made the East obey !— (1) 
Her rose is wither’d,—nought is hers 

But flat and terraced sepulchres, (2) 

In joyless languor, where reside 

The children of degraded pride. 


Now lawless plunderers overwhelm 

ia’s solitary realm, (3 
And issue from the sheltering rocks, 
To reave the shepherd of his flocks :— 
Yes! where Sennacherib of yore (4) 
The potent sceptre sway’d, and bore 
His multitudes to overthrow, 
And lay revolting Judah low ; 
Then turn’d his eye, and stretch’d his hand, 
Towards Ethiopia's tawny land, 
And loosed his lions from the yoke, 
While Egypt shudder’d at the shock ; 
Now power hath fled, and nought remains 
But yielding slaves, and desert plains ! 


How high to soar, how low to fall, 
Were thine, Chaldea’s capital ! 
Thy flowery gardens hung on high— (5) 
Thy palaces, that charm’d the eye, 
With frost-work of refulgent gold ; 
Thy girding walls of giant mould 
Have pass’d away, as doth the wind, 
To leave not even a trace behind ; 
And snakes—a venom’d brood—are grown 
The sovereigns of Babylon ! 


Alone the camel’d Arab hastes 
Through Tadmor’s proud, and pillar’d wastes, 
*Tween bowers and temples overthrown, 
And palaces with moss o’ergrown ;— 
He gallops through the echoing streets, 
Where nought he hears, and none he meets ; 
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As smiles the setting sun on plains 
Where not a worshipper remains ! (6) 


Once Carthage o’er the ocean sway’d, 
But Dido’s city hath decay’d ! (7) 
Greece, learning’s seat, the patriot’s hone—(8) 
The might of Egypt—Persia—Rome,— 
The ancient empires of the earth, (9) 
That gave the wise and warlike birth, 
Like them who rear’d, have pass’d away 
| dint of arms, or slow decay :— 

The ancient sages, where are they ? 

The tenets they profess’d, and to 

The world, have like them grown old ; 
For others, which like them shall fade, 
Rising, have thrown them into shade: 

*T would almost seem, so strange the view, 
That truth itself can vary too ; 

For things that have been clearly proved, 
By time are alter’d, changed, and moved ; 
And maxims, which the sage hath sought 
To suffer for, are come to nought ; 

Yet one remains, the favourite one 

Of fallen Athene’s sapient son, 

The truest e’er pronounced below, 

That mortal man can nothing know! (10) 


Though Wisdom bids me not repine, 
How like thy luckless lot is mine! 
Spring strew'd thy widening boughs with bloom, 
Which Summer ripen’d to perfume, 
Which Autumn mellow’d to decay, 
And Winter sered, and swept away : 
Thus Time presented pleasures new, 
As if to snatch them from my view ; 
And shew, by contrast, what distress, 
What blind and blacken’d dreariness 
Frowns o’er the wide and waste abyss 
Of baffled hopes, and ruin’d bliss !— 
So mortal joy and beauty flee, 
But happier planets smile on thee ; 
For spring, with favouring hand, will shed 
Reviving verdure round thy head ; 
The flowers again will bloom around, 
And bees to sip thy sweets be found, 
And birds that sport on wanton wing, 
Amid thy sheltering boughs to sing.— 
But ah! the bosom’s wintry state, 
No second spring can renovate ; 
No second summer can restore 
The happy years that now are o’er ; 
Childhood, with all its flowery maze 
Of artless thoughts, and sinless plays ; 
Boyhood, devoid of cares and tears, 
Of sordid acts, and selfish fears, 
And raising o’er the bonds of art, 
Ardour of thought, and warmth of heart ; 
Or Youth, when brightly over all 
Love spread her rich and purple pall ; 
When lake and mount, and sea and shore, 
A borrow’d pride and beauty wore, 
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And visions pass’d before the eyes, 

Bright with the hues of paradise !— 

A glory from the summer da 

Hath slowly sunk, and waned away ; (11) 

A — from the starry night 

Hath pass’d to nought, and mock’d the sight ; 
For clouds have gloom’d, and sail’d between, 
To darken, and bedim the scene, 

And o’er th’ unshelter’d head hath past, 
With wailing sound, Misfortune’s blast. 
The fond, the fairy dreams of Youth 

Have vanish’d at the touch of Truth ; 

And o’er the heart, all seared and riven, 
The ploughshare of the World hath driven ! 


The play-mates of our infant years, 
Our boyish friends, and young compeers, 
Are some estranged in heart and thought, 
By fortune dark, or happy lot, 

Depress’d too low, or raised too high, 

By anguish or prosperity ; 

Are some, by many a weary mile, 
Though bent on home, removed the while ; 
Are some, who, changed by wizard Time, 
Even in a far and foreign clime, 

Love best the pleasures usher'd last, 
And, in the present, lose the past ; 

Some on the wild, and tossing wave, 

But many—most within the grave ! 

Man has in heart, in hope, in all, 

Like Lucifer, a fate and fall ! (12) 


NOTES. 


(1.) Petty Agas sway 
The realms that made the East obey. 


Jerusalem is at the mercy of an almost independent governor: he may do with im- 
ity all the mischief he pleases, if he be not afterwards called to account for it by the 
Pacha. It is well known, that.in Turkey every superior has a right to delegate his au- 
thority to an inferior ; and this authority extends both to property and life. For a few 
purses, a Janissary may become_a petty Aga, and this Aga may, at his good pleasure, 
either take away your life, or permit you to redeem it. ‘Thus executioners are multi- 
plied in every town of Judea. The only thing ever heard in this country,—the only 
justice ever thought of, is: Let him pay ten, twenty, thirty purses. Give him five 

hundred strokes of the bastinado. Cut off his head. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S T'ravels, vol. II. p. 171. 


How pathetically does the Prophet Jeremiah give vent to his dreary forebodings of 
Jerusalem’s destiny. 

‘¢ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people ! how is she become as a widow! 
she that was great among the nations, and princess among the provinces, how is she be- 
come tributary !”,—Lamentations. 

(2.) Flat and terraced sepulchres. 

The houses of Jerusalem are heavy square masses, very low, without chimnies or 
windows : they have flat terraces or domes on the top, and look like prisons or sepulchres. 
On beholding these stone buildings, encompassed by a stony country, you are ready to 


inquire if they are not the confused monuments of a cemetery in the midst of a desart. 
CHATEAUBRIAND, vol. 2d. 





(3.) Assyria’s solitary realm. 

For an account of ancient Assyria, vide the first and second books of Herodotus ; and 
for the modern, vide miscellaneous passages in Kinneir’s Geographical Memoir of the 
Persian Empire ; also Niebuhr, Travels, vol. IT. 

9 
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(4.) Where Sennacherib of yore, 
The potent sceptre swayed. 2 


Sennacherib, King of Assyria, came up against all the fenced cities of Judah, and 
took them, &c.—Isaiah, xxxvi. and Chronicles, II. Chap. xxxii. 


(5.) Thy flowery gardens hung on high, &c. 


“‘ Babylon, the glory of ki .” saith Isaiah, ‘* the beauty of the Chaldees’ ex. 
cellency, shall be as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. It shall never be ine 
habited ; neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation; neither shall the 
Arabian pitch his tent there, neither shall the shepherds make their fold there. But 
wild beasts of the desart shall lie there: and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts of 
the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, and dragons in their pleasant places.” — 
Chap. xiii. ver. 19, &c.—For a striking account of the fulfilment of Seripture prophecies 
relating to Babylon, vide Rollin, Ancient History, vol. II. 


(6.) As smiles the setting sun on plains, 
Where not a worshipper remains. 


It would appear that these magnificent ruins are falling rapidly into decay, various 
pillars having been removed between the time of the visits of Wood and Volney. The 
reader may consult, for a description of these monuments of splendour, Volney’s Tra- 
vels in Egypt and Syria, and Pocock’s Travels, vol. II. 


(7.) Dido’s city had decayed. 


Devicte Carthaginis arces 
Procubuere, jacent infausto littore turres 
Everse. Quantum illa metus, quantum illa laborum 
Urbs dedit insultans Latio et Laurentibus arvis ! 
Nunc passim vix reliquias, vix nomina servans, 
Obruitur propriis non agnoscenda ruinis. 


(8.) Greece, learning’s scat, the patriot’ home. 
We can all feel, or imagine, the regret with which the ruins of cities, once the capitals 


of empires, are beheld ; the reflections suggested by such objects are too trite to require 
recapitulation. But never did the littleness of man, and the vanity of his very best vir- 
tues, of patriotism to exalt, and of yalour to defend his country, appear more conspicue 
ous than in the record of what Athens was, and the certainty of what she now is. 
Lorp Bron. 


(9.) Egypt,—Persia,—Rome,— 
The ancient empires of the earth. 


For an interesting account of Modern Egypt, vide the Travels of Denon, Volney, and 
Legh. For Persia, vide Kinneir, and Sir John Malcolm; as to Rome, vide Eustace 
Classical Tour, and ‘* Rome in the Nineteenth Century.” How striking is the excla- 
mation of Poggio, when looking on the ruins from the Capitoline hill. * Ut nunc 
omni decore nudata, prostrata jacet, instar gigantei cadaveris corrupti atque undique 
exesi, 


(10.) Mortal man can nothing know. 
Well hast thou said, Athena’s wisest son ! 


‘¢ All that we know is, nothing can be known.”” 
CuILpE Haroxp, Canto 2. St, vii. 


(11.) A glory from the summer day, 
Hath slowly sunk, and waned away. 


“ There hath passed away a glory from the earth.” 
WonrpsworrTu. 


(12.) Man has in heart, in hope, in ail, 
Like Lucifer, a fate and fallen 
When he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to rise again ! 
SHAKESPEARE, Henry VIII. 
Vou. IX. 2A 


* 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM THES LESS FAMILIAR LATIN CLABSIC8. 


No. VI. 


PRUDENTIUS. 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ, 
DEAR SIR, 

Aurelius PrupENTIUS CLEMENS is, 
I believe, chiefly distinguished as be- 
ing the first Christian poet, that is to 
say, the first Christian who applied 
poetry to his religion. Ausonius, no 
doubt, professed Christianity, though 
he never attempted to recommend it 
by his verses. Had Prudentius never 
attempted to recommend his verses by 
his Christianity, it might perhaps have 
been as well, as far as his poetry is con- 
cerned. The best description of this 
t, perhaps, is to say, in short, that 
“-. the Latin Dr Watts. His works, 
in the aggregate, exhibit that species 
of failure, which seems to be the lot 
of every puet,who attempts a religious 
theme, Milton and one or two others 
always excepted. They are — 
ly the productions of a man of strong 
religious feelings, and of a good talent 
for versification. His language, how- 
ever deficient in Augustan purity, is 
always flowing, and, whenever his sub- 
ject admits of it, wonderfully easy and 
perspicuous ; but his poetical fancy is 
poor and jejune. He is smooth and 
wordy, not imaginative and vigorous. 
With language at command, he seems 
to have been indifferent as to the fit- 
ness of the theme ee which it was 
to be employed ; and either to have 
mistaken writing verses for writing 
poetry, or else to have thought that 
iety of intention made ample amends 
or dulness of execution. Prudentius 
has in vain endeavoured to extract 
poetry out of polemical divinity. His 


** Apotheosis” is a metaphysical trea- 
tise, in verse, on the essence of the 
ag the double nature of Christ, and 
the division of persons in the Trinity. 
“ wena tm ore A theorigin of evil, is 
an equally hopeless subject for a poet. 
“* Psychomachia,” or conflicts of the 
soul, isa succession of dull and heavy 
allegories, or rather personifications, 
The hymn for sunrise, in the “ Kathe- 
merinon,” contains some poetical 
ages, as do one or two more of the 
hymns under that title. The most 
readable of his singular productions, 
however, appears to me to be the “ Pe- 
ristephanon.” It is a poetical Martyro- 
logy. We have here some of the most 
noted legends of the saints told in me- 
lodious verse ; and the wonder is that 
some Roman Catholic, with zeal and 
poetry, has not given us a translation 
ere now. In the hymn on the mar- 
tyrdom of St Eulalia, her sufferings 
and death are commemorated with a 
simple but intense pathos, of which 
the version, given below, will, I fear, 
be found to retain but little. The lines 
on a Baptismal Font are in a style to- 
tally different. They are replete with 
that point and antithesis in which the 
latter ages more and more delighted, 
whether in poetry or prose. In the 
original the terms are so laconically 
strong, and the juxta position of epi- 
thets so artful, as to make it, though 
pe a hymn, little more than a string 
of serious epigrams. 
I am, &c. 
T. D. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST EULALIA. 
Hymn 1X. 


* e * * 


Firmty she spoke, unshrinking still, 
Nor sigh nor tear gave sign of pain, 
While from each wound a trickling rill 
Soil’d her pure limbs with crimson stain. 


At last the closing torture came ;— 
Untrembling yet from many a wound, 


oe she met the cruel flame, 
And felt it wrap her round and round. 
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“Tis sad to see her scented hair, 
Its last dark glossy ringlets show ; 
And leave that ivory shoulder bare, 
And o’er her modest bosom flow. 


The flame is feeding on her charms— 
See o’er her head the waving pyre ;— 

Oh! see, she clasps it in her arms, 
And drinks, with dying lips, the fire. 


e-e sinks—she moves no more— 

y sudden turn surrounding eyes ; 

Whence came that dove that flutters o’er, 
Then seeks on milk-white wing the skies ? 


Eulalia—loved one—they who watch’d, 
Thy body turn to dust again, 

Beheld thine innocent spirit snatch’d 
To realms beyond the reach of pain. 


In vain the flames’ red spires may brighten, 
The tyrant may his rage increase, 

Thine ashes round the stake may whiten, 
But thou, sweet maiden, art at peace. 


—The Ba sag heard the pinion’s beat, 
And when that hovering dove he saw, 
He started from his guilty seat, 
And shrunk away in sudden awe. 


—And now the tearful scene is over— 
Of friend or funeral bereft, 

The pure cold snows have fall’n to cover 
All that is of Eulalia left. 


Beneath the weeping heavens she lies, 
Sepultured in a whiter shroud 

Than falls to those, whose obsequies 
Are follow’d by a gorgeous crowd. 


* + * a * 


Years have gone o’er—around her grave 
A goodly city now hath grown ; 

Behold her tomb, where Ana’s wave 
Still strives to kiss the sacred stone. 


There is the virgin’s marble bust, 
Encircled oft by dewy eyes ; 

Snatch’d from that spot, the holy dust 
In many a pilgrim bosom lies. 


There, chased in gold is many a wreath, 
Engemm’d is many a flow’ret fair ; 

They sparkle still, and incense breath, 
As summer had her palace there.— 


But ’twas in winter when she died, 
And winter hath his flow’rets too,—~ 

Oh! pluck the crocus in his pride, 
And on her tomb the vi'lets strew 
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And virgins weave the bard a wreath 
Of simple flow’rs—for such are meet— 
And he a choral strain shall breathe, 
Fearful, and soft, and low—yet sweet. 


Then thou, Eulalia, shalt look down, 


C May; 











Haply from yon blue heav’n the while, 
And see the early chaplets strewn, 
And smile a more angelic smile. 





ON A BAPTISMAL FONT. 
Hymn XIII. 


On this sad spot—here, where the conscious ground, 
Foul with the blood of martyrs oft hath been, 

A never-failing stream shall still be found, 
Whose stainless wave can cleanse from every sin. 


Let him, whose beney coal Da 
or 


Whose hot breast burns 


earns to mount, 
eaven, still seek this spot,— 


Let him but wash in this eternal font, 
His hands are pure, and all their crimes forgot. 


Here, where the lighten’d sinners’ thanks are breathed, 
Of olden time were fearless martyrs crown’d,— 
Yea, where the holy warrior’s head was wreathed 
By trembling hearts, is kindly pardon found. 


The joyful waters sparkle o’er the brim, 
ere martyrs’ wounds once pour’d a crimson flood, 


And blest are both—and sacred still to Him, 
Who shed for us that water and that blood ! 


Ye who have had, when here, asked for grace, 
And found this hallow’d spot a Heaven afford,— 
What boots it whether, to your resting-place, 
The way was oped by water or the sword ? 





MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Sir, 

In some historical researches, in 
which I have been recently engaged, 
my attention was called to the much 
oe question of the participation 

Mary Queen of Scots, in the mur- 
der of the Earl of Darnley, her hus- 
band. It leads to a multitude of cu- 
rious and interesting topics. On a ge- 
neral view of it, some circumstances, 
perhaps not even yet sufficiently con- 
sidered, appeared to me toafford strong 
legitimate prejudices both in her fa- 
vour and against her. 

I. In her favour, it may be said, 

That, abstractedly from this crime, 
and the circumstances immediately 
connected with it, the character of 
Mary is uniformly amiable, and gene- 
rally respectable. She appears in his- 
tory to have been good-natured, and 


to have wished to see every person 
around her cheerful and ey Vin- 
dictiveness and cruelty were perfectly 
strangers to her: She possessed natu- 
ral good sense, and firmness of soul ; 
but she was too easily a prey to the 
artful ; too easily confided in profes- 
sions of attachment ; and too willingly 
indulged in the aspirations of love. 
She was surrounded by designing, un- 
principled, and remorseless adversa- 
ries, and scarcely had a friend. 

To Elizabeth, it is impossible to 
deny great talents, great strength of 
mind, great intrepidity, and inflexible 
steadiness of purpose ;—or not to ad- 
mit that she was selfish, envious, ma- 
licious, and vindietive ; that the ha 
Se of others, except so far as- 

erself was interested init, was indiffe- 
rent to her; and that her jealousy of 
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the connubial joys of others, and her 
vention of them, when this was in 
er power, were singularly hateful. 
Eyery part of the history of her reign 
shews, that to accomplish any object, 
particularly the ruin of a powerful ene- 
my, there was no wickedness to which 
she would not resort,—no perfidy, no 
duplicity of which she was not capa- 
ble; and that, both in England and 
Scotland, her ministers and subordi- 
nate agents co-operated, without any 
compunctious feelings, beyond a re- 
to their own safety, in her de- 
signs, and became active instruments 
for carrying them into execution. 

It must be added, that throughout 
the conflict between Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and during more than a century 
afterwards, the presses both of Scot- 
land and England were wholly at the 
command of Elizabeth and the favour- 
ers of her cause. 

This general view of the case raises 
legitimate prejudices in favour of Mary 
and against Elizabeth. The former is 
increased by this circumstance, that 
though the whole power of the state 
was in the possession of Mary’s ene- 
mies,—and though immediately after 
the murder of Darnley they became 
masters of several persons actively en- 
gaged in the perpetration of that crime, 
yet none of them criminated Mary ;— 
nof is a single fact, which has the na- 
ong of direct evidence, brought against 

er. 
II. On the other hand—The marriage 
of Mary with Bothwell, so soon after 
the murder of Darnley,—particularly 
on account of the general suspicion of 
his having contrived and participated 
in it, and of the two rapid divorces 
which accomanied it,—raises a strong 
legitimate prejudice against her. 

But we must make great allowance 
for the effect which the bond of the 
nobles, recommending the marriage to 
Mary, (which bond Hume justly calls 
areproach to the nation,) must have 
had on her mind, and for the extreme 
need in which she stood of the marital 
support of a powerful, active, and at- 
tached nobleman. Such she thought— 
and certainly had some reason to think 
—she should find in Bothwell It is 
also observable, that only a few months 
before the murder of Darnley, she had 

y given her royal consent to the 
marriage of Bothwell. Her subsequent 
union with him, to be effected by the 
murder of Darnley, could not then have 
been in her contemplation. 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
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Two other circumstances may be 

thought “ raise a reasonable prejudice 
inst ° 

1. She does not explicitly deny her 
guilt, either at the time of her execu- 
tion, or im her letter to Elizabeth. 
Can this be otherwise accounted for, 
than by her unwillingness to plunge 
into eternity with an untruth on her 
lips? She appears to have died in great 
sentiments of religion, and consequent- 
ly with afear of theeternal fires which, 
under this impression, she must have 
believed would follow such a solemn, 
deliberate, and persisted-in untruth. 
What, then, but a consciousness of 
guilt would have withheld her from 
proclaiming her innocence in her dying 
moments ? 

2. James had much intercourse with 
Denmark, and upon his marriage with 
Ann, its princess-royal, spent a whole 
winter at Copenhagen. Now, Both- 
well lived in captivity in that city du- 
ring several years, but no authentic in~ 
formation favourable to Mary, was 
ever obtained from Denmark. 

In answer to the first observation, 
it has been said that it was beneath 
Mary to deny such acrime ; but could 
the denial of ithave been really beneath 
her, under any circumstances? Was 
it so, under the actual circumstances 
of her case? Some of these were cer- 
tainly of a nature to raise reasonable 
suspicion of her guilt, and therefore 
placed her on the defensive. 

In answer to the second observation, 
it has been said that James, in reality, 
never did interest himself in the cause 
of Mary ; and very soon after the tra- 
gical event took place, made his terms 
with Cecil, and her other adversaries. 
Of this indifference of James to his 
mother and to her good name, there 
certainly is some evidence ;—his com- 
munications with Cecil admit of no 
doubt. 

III. The examinations at York and 
Westminster, and the famous letters, 
are subjects which few have time to in- 
vestigate. 

One circumstance is considered by 
Mr Laing, in his Historical Discus- 
sion on the Murder of Darnley, as 
highly unfavourable to Mary. In the 
first instance, she submitted her cause 
to the decision of Elizabeth ; she af- 
terwards, on grounds which that able 
writer represents as mere pretences, 
declined her une irage. 

But, even if this was the case, may 
it not be excused? Nothing can be 
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more kind, respectful, or judicious, 
than the professions of Elizabeth to 
her captive relative. Mary confided in 
them ; every person must admit this 
to have been unwise. Such the Bi- 
shop of Ross, and such Lord Herries, 
her two only real friends, t it. 
Such, too, after the conferences " 
Mary herself thought it. But it was 
then too late to retract directly the pro- 
mise of submission ; she was therefore 
driven to the necessity of — it in 
the best manner the case allowed. 

It is, however, needless to plead this 
excuse. From the first to the last, 
Mary insisted on three things,—that 
she should be admitted to the presence 


Mary Queen of Scots. 
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of Elizabeth ; that she should be con : 
fronted with her accusers ; and that 
the originals of the letters which form. 


ed the principal, if not the sole proof 
of her guilt, should be produced to 


All were denied. For the denial of 
the first, Elizabeth could not be justly 
blamed, if she had not admitted the 
accusers of Mary into the most confi. 
— communications with herself 
and her ministers ; but no apol 
offered, by the apologists of Elizabeth, 
for her refusals to allow Mary to be 
confronted with her accusers, or to 
have her original letters produced to 
her, is satisfactory. Ss. 





MANCHESTER versus “ MANCHESTER POETRY. 
TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. 


Axovr half-past six in the evening 
of the 30th ultimo, I was indulging in 
a deep cogitation upon the chemical 
affinities of white sugar and Bohea, in 
a snug little wainscoated parlour in the 
vicinity of Charlton Row. The day 
had been insufferably hot: my land- 
pen f- tea-pot was drained to the dregs ; 
and the leaves themselves were begin- 
ning to deploy from its capacious spout. 
One of these precious ollies fell upon 
the disordered, tray, and, on examinin 
it, I was convinced, that Jeffrey cal 
his tribe were as real patriots, as that 
was a genuine tea-leaf. Accum, tests, 
poison, and perdition, at once rushed 
upon the imagination ; and I imagined 
the infernal compound had already 
commenced its demoralizing influence 
on my unfortunate pancreas. Hence- 
forward I determined to order my tea 
from the “ genuine tea company’s ware- 
house,” and altogether to discard the 
—— tea-kettle which was nightly 
polished to perfection by my indus- 
trious hostess. 

It was this last idea, concerning the 
fondness that mankind evince for ar- 
ticles of a brazen complexion (the as- 
sociation of ideas is peculiar) which 
engaged me, when a gentle tap inter- 
—— my reveries, and ushered thy 

‘delectable publication to my hands. 


Whilst the attentive Mrs Taperwaist 


was removing the remnants of the re- 
past, seasoning her labour ever and 
anon with some dolefu’ exclamations 
on the awfu’ lightning there had been 
that afternoon, which had spoiled her 
a 13-gallon cask of small beer, whilst 


she sat in the dark on the cellar-head, 
and heard the ee we liquor fizzing 
and fizzing through the interstices of 
the bung, afraid, poor soul, to venture 
down, and give it a pcm: | tap with 
the poker-head, I was rapidly running 
over the contents of theaforesaid publi- 
cation, from the musky-visag’d portrait 
of Georgie Buchanan, to the specificim- 
rimer of Jemmy Ballantyne. The old 
y had already arrivedat the necessity 
of bottling her incomparable liquor to 
prevent it turning sour, when Man- 
chester Poetry, plain black and white, 
stared me in the face. It was then be- 
yond the hour for visiting “ one of the 
societies on the plan of the Edinburgh 
Speculative ;” but a paramount curio- 
sity to examine this momentous notice, 
overcaine every terror of the president's 
reprimand, or the secretary’s forfeit- 
book. Candles were ordered, the door 
bolted, and I drew my legs upon the 
comfortablesofa, not doubting I should 
still arrive at the aforesaid meeting, by 
the time one half its members were 
up to the neck in the metaphysical bog 
of causation. 

Unfortunately, however, this was 
not the case, and about half-past nine 
I was sent for in a great hurry (the 
president had fallen asleep) to appease 
a violent uproar, occasioned by a per- 
sonal altercation between two sublime 
searchers after truth, who, from being 
most philosophically engaged, had pro- 
ceeded most scientifically to blows, 
palpably demonstrating the existence 
of cause and effect. [My essay on the 
subject, which fills four reams of pa- 
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, closely written, will make Thomas 
Brown acomplete fool. It’s a pity he’s 
not alive to read it. At the last meet- 
ing of the royal society, it was read, 
and received with three times three. 
['ll sell the copy-right for a handsome 
sum.] I soon quieted them by men- 
tioning your attack, and telling them 
all their speeches made at the last meet- 
ing, some fifteen-fifteenths of which 
were copied from Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
were published in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. The scene that ensued was unique 
inits kind. Rough drafts, outlines, and 
heads of speeches ; replies Nos. 1, 2, 
3, and 4, as might be required ; writ- 
ten on old bills of parcels, the backs of 
letters, and ledger-leaves ; of every 
possible shade between a sullied white 
and a confirmed black, were tumbled 
from every pocket in the room. One 
begged to shew the meeting—what, 
how much, and whence, he had ex- 
tracted his materials, solely, wholly, 
and entirely, to direct, refect, or select, 
his own opinions. Another was exceed- 
ingly anxious—to—to—( thumping the 
table)—to shew how—that is, there 
was—no cause for the effect produced 
—(loud laughter, I suppose, )—no cause 
for—but I requested to be put in pos- 
session of those documents, to illus- 
trate the answer I was then preparing 
to the insolent impugners of local 
talent, and of their’s in particular. 
Whereupon the hearty thanks of the 
meeting were voted me ; and the trea- 
surer directed to purchase a half-crown 
copy of Jack the Giant-killer, as a to- 
ken of their obligation. [At some fu- 
ture time, I'll send you a copy of these 
curious documents : they will entirely 
supersede Hazlitt’s parliamentary elo- 
uence ; and may be of infinite use to 
rising rhetoricians. | 
But to return to my sofa— When I 
arrived at that part of thy observations, 
which declares thy patronage of es- 
ionage, “‘ I mounted up with the bril- 
iancy and rapidity of a sky-rocket ;” 
and though 1 aid nek ** seatter about 
me sparks and scintillations which en 
lightened the whole atmosphere of litera~ 
ture,”* I certainly uttered such a pro- 
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lemateay { as ee my — 
ndlady (Mrs ist) to jum 
three cubic feet from the chair on whi 
she was sitting in the next apartment. 
And notwithstanding my endeavours 
to keep down my choler, during the 


progress of —_— y— this volatili 

of spirit, this forcible and vadomitable 
actionof mind, this never-tiring,( cursed 
fatiguing by the bye, ) and never-weak- 
ening intellectual energy, this hounding 
and unceasing mental rm elastici- 
ty” very nearly resembling battledoor 
and shuttlecock, so wearjed, perplexed, 
and irritated me, that I fairly wished 
the author, essay, magazine, and pub- 
lisher, ‘‘ instantaneously concocted into 
chyle ;” or within a reasonable distance 
of the “ boa constrictor’s huge gulph.” 
** Popular hostility, however, as well as 
private ought to give place to candid 
criticism and allowance ; and when er- 
ercised against a deserving subject, will 
only in the end reflect disgrace upon it- 
self, for an unworthy exercise of power.” 
And although this good town may, in 
the “‘ prurient” imagination of a few 
“ pullulating” wits, or the complacent 
“* excogitations” of a second Diogenes, 
be, perhaps, “ shorn of some of its 
beams,” it will “ at length experience a 
renewal of its brightness, and receive its 
merited due at the hands of posterity.” 

In the first place, my dear Christo- 
pher, I am inclined to question the 
aoe thy emissaries, notwithstand- 
ing thou art so very select in their ap- 
pointment. The fogs and mists which 
so closely envelope our native voug 
may have exercised -their subtle in- 
fluence on these gentlemen’s vision, 
which will account for the distorted 
portraits transmitted to thee. 

I believe there is “no writing extant, 
in which the respective merits of the li- 
terary characters” of Manchester “‘ are 
made the subject of comparative criti- 
cism,” and I think it would be no 
less disagreeable to the distinguished 
amongst that class, than painful to 
those of less conspicuous talent, were 
Ito publish an invidious criticism upon 
their individual productions, or to 
throw down the apple of discord, that 





* It may be proper to mention, that much of the .anguage of this reply is adopted 
from an degai! uted on the respective merits of Warburton and Johnson, published in 
the December number. The author will immediately perceive the intention; and 
his good-humour will induce him readily to forgive so innocent a larceny ; since it will 
have the effect of introducing that Essay to more ge~™ral and particular 
such liberties have been taken, the 
of the obligation may be apprecia 





. Where 


are prinved in Italics, that the whole extent 
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some Trojan boy might shew his skill 
in the adjudication of it. Besides, I 
knowasmuch about chemistry, mecha- 
nics, or medicine, as a mole knows of 
light, and therefore am not quali- 

fied to be the umpire in such a contest. 
Some general observations, neverthe- 
less, upon the manifest inapplicability 
of such a sweeping censure as thou hast 
upon the taste of the town, 

*< may not be — their particular 
benefit ;” because they will compre- 
hend, not only the min eat lumi- 
naries of our intellectual sphere, but 
also those “ who oppose themselves to 
the standard corps of literature, in the 
confidence of individual power,” and 
through the telescopic channel of a 
goose-quill, discover “ new paths in 
learning,” and “ new vislas tn know- 
ledge ;”’ they will be of use in display- 
ing—“ how fur it is possible for abili- 
ties the most splendid, to seduce their 
possessor to extravagance tn the search 


Jor originality, (that is, caricaturing a 


whole town, a very original idea, by 
my credit,) and how transient and mo- 
mentary is the fame of paradorical in- 
ity, (alluding to the laugh created 
$y the former article, and the dismay 
produced by this answer) when com- 
red with that which rests on the itm- 
mobility of established truth.” —Y es, the 
im-mo-bi-li-ty of established truth ! 
Certainly our Manchester bucks 
were never much celebrated for their 
metrical propensities ; nor perhaps 
would it be advantageous to exchange 
pounds sterling, day-books, and bar- 
ter, for trochees, anapests, and rhy- 
ming dictionaries ; or to enliven our 
mules and jennies with the Isle of 
Palms instead of the oil of whales. But 
these gentlemen of the neck-cloth can, 
with few exceptions, say the Lord’s 
Prayer, and decline hice hec hoc, ge- 
nitive hujus ; and may be got through 
some dozen sentimentalities from By- 
ron, or Moore. But where’s the use 
of their invoking the Muses, when 
they are provoked by droppings of in- 
spiration from a stone, in which the 
measure and the meaning are most 
happily profundified ? so “ that that, 
that that person means,” is as trans- 
parent as a balk of mahogany. Passim, 
they have verses made in a passion at 
a rookery in Middleton, a little insig- 
nificant town in theneighbourhood ; or 
a few original stanzas, prepared by a 
mercurial , and volunteered for 


process 
the benefit of the clubs on a Saturday 
7 
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evening. So that we are not wi 
inducement to lave our skulls ial 
waters of Helicon, even though there 
were none of thy Magazines to 
the oil and wine of wisdom into 
recesses.—Indeed, I am astonished 
thou shouldst risk the sale of 764 co. 
_ of thy work, which I know to be 
isposed of here, by paying such g 

sorry compliment to the ninnies that 
delight in it: but 

Folly loves the martyrdom of fame ; 
And thou art jealous of our talents—that’s 

plain. 

For to say nothing of our skill in 
the exalted science of belfry music— 
or in the surprising acumen of our 
pit and gallery critics in theatrical tac. 
tics—or the depth of our knowing oneg 
at the Manchester Turf Meeting—or 
our great skill in prize-fighting, and 
race-running—thou canst not be ig- 
norant of our unrivalled celebrity in 
thorough-bass-singing, which is the 
distinguishing feature of the neigh« 
bourhood. Couldst thou once hear an 
anthemat Prestwich church, solo, duo, 
trio, and all o, thou would’st utterly 
discard the nobility’s ancient concerts, 
nor refer to Lavater for the physiog. 
nomy of the human countenance. Ne- 
ver were such pains taken to debase 
man’s frontispiece, or to rival the mul- 
— distortions of lunacy. Now this 
aforementioned celebrity I take to be 
wholly attributable to the beneficial in- 
fluence of our cotton factories, which 
doubtless act as a tonic to the lungs; 
or perhaps to some “‘ lurking particles 
of the cotton, not carried off by expee- 
toration ;” which impart that rough, 
raspy depth to the voice, that entire- 
ly supersedes the necessity of bassoons 
and serpents in our churches and cha- 
pels. So that some benefits do accrue 
from these huge lazarettos, the smoke 
and fume of which are so disconcerting 
to thy spies; for if they prevent a clear 
perception of the poetical jingle, they 
contribute to the increase of harmony, 
and music and poetry are said to be 
twin sisters. They intercept, to be 
sure, those “ rain-bow beaming rays,” 
which flash upon the aspirants for 
worldly immortality ; but psalmody 
divine, with the simple, plain truths 
of Sternhold and Hopkins, have more 
charms for us than 
Butler’s wit, Pope’s numbers, Prior’s 





ease, 
With all that fancy can invent to please. 
And we are to be unmercifully 
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belaboured, too, because our 
So tie books of Palleatan, 


are 
and do not make long ches in the 
high places. Now, although I have 
well-nigh forgotten my classical quo- 
tations, I think it has been the prac- 
tice of every moon-struck votary of 
the Muses, who has had his eye-lids 
touched with the three living drops, 
from Homer and Pindar, down to 
Dibdin, and your Dolon inclusive, to 
laud the potent effects of that most 
Christian-like beverage, which often 
makes men moralize, when sermons 
cannot. Indeed, the whole charge is 
wrong ; for the ——_ of our po~< 
tion do not drink port, but sacri- 
ce most copiously to Johny Barley- 
corn. As tothe “ damning form,” that 
may be correct enough, since such 
vehement asseverations are a distin- 
guishing feature in their character. It 
will be well if thy liberal rewards, un- 
der the name of salaries, do not lead 
the zeal of thy servants to outstrip their 
discretion. Whenever a man from a 
far country visiteth me, I shall mi- 
nutely examine his physiognomy, and 
mark his propensities ; lest, while I 
be killing for him the fatted calf, and 
uncorking for him my double brown 
stout, he be merely a vagrant emissary 
of thine, taking note whether I wi 
my mouth before I drink, or eat toes 
turtle from a fish-plate. Most fierce- 
ly do our leading knights of the car- 
ver threaten thee, should’st thou ever 
pitch thy tent so far south, for limit- 
ing the freedom of their feasts ; since 
seven courses might be easily partaken 
of and three pint bottles per man most 
comfortably deposited, by our present 
laws, without one interchange of con- 
versation, save—‘‘ Take a little more 
stuffing, Jack.”—** Stuffing enough, 
thank thee!” There is, however, a 
plan, by which the glorious delights 
of the banquet might still be enjoyed 
unbroken, and yet some mental ali- 
ment be mingled with the repast. 
Amongst the published papers of that 
society, which thou sayest is growing 
old, and which is a bouncing f-i-b, since 
there are more youths in it, training 
up in the way they should go, than in 
the parish work-house—well, 1 say, 
amongst those papers, is one on the 
Signs of Ideas, (as a pestle and a 
mortar suggest the idea of an apothe- 
cary) which is a most humorous and 
Ironical satire upon the folly of theo- 
rising too deeply on subjects that are 
Vor. IX. 
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not understood, although a certain doc« 
tor mistook it for a string of serious 
hypotheses. Now it has struck me, 
that this might cease to be regarded 
merely as an effort of wit, and be aps 
plied to some practical advantages, if 
the author would render his theory in- 
telligible to common ‘sense, and fa~ 
shion, in the alembic of his ingenuity, 

a set of ideas which would correspond 
with the various members of a roasted 
goose, (a dish highly in fashion here) 

or any other canal appen of a feast. 

For example, if I wished to ess 

an opinion of an anti-Malthusian, 

without impediment to the mastica- 
ting process, I should clear the brains 

from the goose’s head, hold the skull 

on my fork, and shake it at my neigh- 

bour : if he thought the idea good, he 

would partially smile, and shake the 
merry thought at me. We, (that is 

Manchester by-payers, for what with 

dinner-parties, and taxes, I have run 

through my patrimony, and am obli- 

ged to live in lodgings ; No. 275 A, 

if you ever call upon me) are open- 

hearted, generous, and hospitable, and 

discard a the polite innovations 

upon English comfort. As ‘* Saginam 

cedite,” exercise your grinders, wasthe 

signal in former times ; “ now, boys, 

lay to,” is the token in this. But what 
elegant refinements may not be expect 
ed, now that this courtly Mecenas hath 
undertaken our polish, and seasoned 

the mental and bodily repasts of my 

townsmen with the savour of his Attic 

salt? Thy partiality for long speeches, 
savours strongly of whiggism. Sure- 
ly, Christopher, thou art not an advo- 

cate for that fawning, flattering, loqua- 

cious vanity, which is most at ease 
when its left foot is drawn back ; its 

left hand in the bosom ; its white bea- 

ver in the right ; and itself twisted 

and twined into every attitude likely 

to attract the attention of the gaping 
Jebusites, who are content to swallow 
a little unctious mummery, -and to be 
bespattered, for hours together, with 
all ‘* the holiday and lady terms” that 
enrich the specious vocabulary of mo- 
dern orators ! 

And dost thou really believe, Chris- 
topher, that we Manchester folks, pas- 
sionately attached as we are to the 
drama, could swallow Conscience at the 
suggestion of any printer or printer's 
devil? That we could really give cre- 
dence to “a lecture utterly disproving 
the devil and all his works,” whilst the 

2B 
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existence of such a being was proved, 


by the known residence of thy emissary 
amongst us? That we n * ser- 
mons,’ to bring us the ing com~- 


forts of sleep, when we take Jefftey’s 
blue pill every quarter-day? Christo- 
pher North, thou hast not measured 
our intellect by the standard gauge ; 
else wouldst thou not have been led t to 
such inconsistencies ; nor, hadst thou 
measured our intellect by the standard 
gauge, wouldst thou have brought the 
t of Paynter’s muse, from the tomb 
in which we saw her quietly inurned, 
to disturb our Easter revelries.—‘ A 
man who cannot build up a hovel,” 
says Samuel Johnson, “ may pull down 
a temple ;” and even if the general im- 
becility of Mr Paynter’s publication 
were not in a degree palliated by the 
inartificial talent with which it is writ- 
ten, it ought, nevertheless, to be ex- 
empted, in r t to the motive which 
led to its publication, from that mer- 
ciless species of criticism in which you, 
my dear fellow, have indulged. A 
stranger to its unfortunate author, and 
little less than such to the work itself, 
I yet cannot approve that “ unconquer- 
able propensity for adjusting and fa- 
shioning every thing according to the 
decrees of some standard hypothesis ; 
and on which, like the bed of Procrustes, 
you rack and torture every subject, till 
you have reduced it, hy a process of dis- 
location, into some conformity with your 
theories.” Indeed, if one may judge 
by the specimens given to the + ene 
by your spy and the Muse in Idleness, 
“in poetical genius and capability it 
haps be unfair to compare 
them ;’ for the productions of the one, 
to use his own words, “are such as 
many @ school-ley would be ashamed to 
own ;” and the efforts of the latter, as 
yourself have declared, are calculated 
to excite “‘ an universal spirit of emu- 
lation in the minds of all; from the 
lowest factory-boy to the highest cot- 
ton-spinner. 

’ There are some persons, who, in their 
over-weening anxiety to lubricate and 
swallow the whole posse-comitatus of 
satirical subjects, cannot even spare 
ng roy nor grant a 

indulgence to their own pec 
cadilloes. y attornies’ clerks are to 
be unmercifully lashed for writing oe 
Jogues and speculations on free-will, it 
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is impossible to conjecture. This emis. 
sary of thine, and I, Christopher, (for 
we are marvellously old cronies, he sits 
ting at my elbow whilst I write this, 
though he little thinks what a smo: 
king I am giving him,) have had ma- 
ny a hard tug at rough draughts of 
deeds, and smooth draughts of porter ; 
and he should not forget “ The many 
coloured gems of genius’ that shine in 
the “ Prologue spoken before a Private 
Theatrical Performance at Manches= 
ter ;” which said prologue I recited 
for him, in a manner that would per- 
fectly have astounded Kean or Young. 
Besides which, not many months ago, 
we actually visited one of these “minor 
societies,” convinced (whether “ the 
deceit was occasioned by the reveries 
of a fervid imagination, or the insinua« 
ting dexterity of self-love,” I can't 
pretend to say,) that we should soon 
cut a conspicuous figure. Somehow 
or other we did not succeed, notwith- 
standing we set a very proper example 
in pertinaciously adhering to Lindley 
Murray ; but 


Grammar in vain the sons of Priscian teach; 
Good fucts are better than eight parts of 
speech. 


In short, we were little attended to; 
and perceiving, after a few trials, that 
Heaven did not mean us for orators, 
(although I practised with three mar- 
bles in my mouth every night for a 
month, under the new bridge, ) we sent 
in a resignation, which was politely ac- 
cepted, but with this intimation, that 
as we had left the camp as deserters, 
** it was hoped we should never return 
as spies.” * I have, since then, most 
scrupulously stuck to the parchment, 
and never ventured within two streets 
of this controversial tabernacle. I wish, 
most sincerely, my brother of the quill 
had attended to the afore-mentioned. 
nota bene, since there are threats, and 
rumours of threats, against your un- 
known spy. Indeed, every morning 
when I pass the muddy reservoir, in 
which our poetical painter saw the dead 
dogs floating, which he mistook for 
swans, I turn away my head, lest I 
should find my dear friend Dick, in his 
black Saxony coat, scudding before the 
wind, with that cursed Magazine about 
his neck for a main-sail. Sorely do I 
fear for his safety ; and, if he-escap¢ 





* Sheridan to Burke. 
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with-life; I fear they will make him 
take’a draught of their Manchester 
sticks. addi? 
Amongst other damning sins, we 
are accused of ordering our books of 
plates and books of pattern cards, by 
the same conveyance ; and of being 
even likely to vie with the elegant, 
learned, and amiable historian of Lo- 
renzo de Medicis. I advise my fel- 
low townsmen to take warning by my 
example, and still to continue this sa- 
ving practice, if ee to maintain, 
in opposition to their more dashing 
exemplars in a neighbourin ng eee 
that prudent and praiseworthy thrifti- 
ness, which will enable them to unite, 
in their true and enviable colours, the 
unostentatious competency of British 
merchants, with the munificent patron- 
age of the British arts ; an: the plain, 
un rhetoric of common sense, 
with the pleasing and instructive lan- 
guage of scientific research. ‘The saine 
glimmering of taste which induces our 
thriving manufacturer to load his Bible 
and Psalter with a profusion of Mo- 
rocco and gold, will, by the prudence 
which I recommend, enable him, in his 
establislted prosperity, to fill the shelves 
of his library with whatever is curious 
and amusing ; and to line the walls of 
his mansion with the finest produc- 
tions of genius and art. It is, indeed, 
the far-spread reputation of this lite- 
rary and scientific town, whether 
founded in error or truth availeth 
not, which brings every library of con- 
sequence to its mart, and every ob- 
scure individual to its fostering pro- 
tection. So that its inhabitants, not- 
withstanding ‘‘ the unsparing hand of 
this relentless satirist, whose portraits 
are often less of true resemblances than 
real caricatures,” will be found, “ in 
the discharge of the social relations of 
life, to be equally fuultless and exem- 
ry 


After this general commendation, it 
would perhaps not be well to particu- 
larize individual talent, either in the 
body of the Manchester people, or in 
the Literary and Philosophical Society 
of which you have spoken so slighting- 
ly. For between you and me, though 
I should not like it to go forth to the 
world, the Whigs fancy they have all 
the talents ; and as I do not think so, 
it would be unwise to lose the chance 
which I have of becoming the Mem- 
ber for this town, in case the elective 
franchise be extended to it, by endea~ 
vouring to prove the contrary, as my 
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success will mainly depend: upon the 
unanimity of both tee And with 
respect to the Society, I think I shall 
be elected president when the present 
gentleman filling that situation, and 
some two or three of the vice-presi- 
dents are dead, and therefore it would 
be imprudent in every respect. I may, 
nevertheless, assert, that among the 
recently-published papers of that So« 
ciety, and also amongst those which 
have indeed been read, but which, 
from the native modesty of genuine 
talent, are withheld from the press, 
there are many that exhibit the most 
forcible and comprehensive grasp of 
understanding, and the most elegant, 
varied, and refined endowments of 
mind, productions which will alike re- 
sist the sophistries of genius and the 
ravages of time, and remain admired 


and florescent, when the essays of thy. 


most witty emissary are superseded and 
forgotten—Mine, too, Christopher ; I 
don’t exempt my own productions. 
It is but passing a merited eulogium 
on our poorer fellow-townsmen to as- 
sert, that, for the confined advantages 
which have fallen to their lot, they 
combine most unequivocal shrewdness 
of intellect with very correct judg 
ment upon general topics; and that, 
when left to the sober current of their 
own feelings, and unpolluted by the 
poisonous doctrines of designing men, 
they constitute a population at once 
the pride and ornament of their coun- 
try, and fit and deserving subjects to 
a King of England. And, amongst 
the more generally-educated,—the 
proprietors of commercial establish- 
ments,—the members of the learned 
professions,—and particularly the re- 
verend brethren of the established and 
dissenting communities, the my na- 
tural advantages are eminently 

sessed. Indeed, this town, ihe enn 
other, no doubt, of equal extent, can 
boast every degree and shade of talent 
in the pulpit, from the pure, pious, 
eloquent, and orthodox dissertations 
of our modern Tillotson, to the linsey- 
woolsey fabrics of the rude, oom sin- 


gularly-acutestocking-weaver, that left 


Looms and stockings in the lurch, 
And fell to mend and patch the church. 
There is one other topic to which I 
would allude, ere my candle is com- 
pletely out, and my noble self most ir- 
recoverably drowsy, that is, the Man- 
chester business—Friend Christopher, 
I am as staunch a friend to my King 
and the constitution as thou can’st pos« 
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pe Age I “ damn form,” and drink 
healths five fathoms deep, upon the 
natal day of our gallant, and buxom, 
and beloved monarch : his health, God 
bless him! is the first which I toast at 
my own table, and a song to his pros- 
ty, is the last which enlivens my 
andie board. I do not mind a bro- 
ken head in defence of his honour, and 
my purse hath ever been unstrung to 
assert, by every sacrifice and exertion, 
the unsullied dignity of his throne. 
But, whilst I most conscientiously 
in the necessity of the inter- 
ference alluded to, and most firmly 
believe that the salvation of the dis- 
trict was effected by it, I hold that man 
to be beneath all contempt who would 
tuate its unhappy consequences, 
by continued ribaldry, and eternize the 
painful recollections with which it is 
associated. And however determined- 
ly the leading characters of this our 
town might co-operate in that inter- 
ference, and however undauntedly they 
have abided by the consequences of 
their own intrepid execution of the 
laws, I know there is not one of them, 
independent, honourable, and truly 
English gentlemen as they are, whose 
eye does not drop a tear for every drop 
of blood which was shed upon that oc- 
casion, and who would not rather for- 
feit his fortune or his life, than wit- 
ness such another insurrection in the 
very heart of this favoured country.— 
Nor hath language force enough to ex- 
ress the abhorrence in which every 
umane and patriotic bosom will hold 
those anonymous scribblers, no matter 
whether Birchbottom or Squib, whether 
dictated by professional spleen or phi- 
losophical apathy, who have continual- 
ly applied the caustic of licentious wit 
to the festering sore in the mind of an 
irritated population, and who, in the 
p< ree of their sensibility, know 

not how 


“* Publica privatis secernere, sacra pro- 
fanis.” 

It may be, they will never see this re- 
cord of individual opinion, or, if they 
should, that it will but serve as ali- 
ment to feed their meretricious popu- 
larity ; but fewer years of experience 
than have yellowed the greenness of 
my days, will convey the admonition 
home, and convince them, though late, 
that “‘ they have their reward. 

If, however, such a calamity again 
be forced upon us—if the amenities of 
social life are again to be interrupted— 
the reciprocal offices of employer and 
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servant again to be suspended—the 
peaceful security of our Remalées, and 
the accumulated wealth of our towns 
again to be endangered—the maj 

of our civil tribunals, and the sancti 
of our venerable establishments again 
to be profaned—amid the horror, and 
the confusion, and the destruction, of 
such a struggle, I should recommend, 
as the first offering to the sabres of our 
gallant soldiers,—the dove-tailed sen. 
tences, and the flagitious witticims of 
these most fair, most impartial, but, 
thank Heaven, most impotent and self- 
blinded demagogues. 


Whilst penning the above remarks, 
I thought that the best disproof I could 
offer of our mental obtuseness would 
be a specimen of my own verses, being 
bred and brought up at the feet of Ga- 
maliel, who is our parish schoolmaster. 
I had accordingly been dotting m 
finger nails, and scratching ap hae 
a full half hour, to no purpose, when 
my most dear friend, Mr Michael 
Napperskin was introduced. Without 
uttering a syllable, he drew thy M 
zine from his pocket, opened it to the 
leaf folded down at Manchester Poetry, 
and, biting his lip most methodically, 
asked, “‘ Is that piece of impertinent 
flippancy your writing?”—“ No, byall 
the Gods in the Pantheon,” responded 
I. “ Then, I know whose it is, and 
I'll answer it,” continued he. * You 
may save yourself the trouble,” quoth 
I, “ it’s already done; there it is, read.” 
He accordingly perused the article, 
but I could see by the inflexions of his 
phiz that it wasn’t the thing. “ Its 
as libellous as the other,” said he, 
** and I will answer it.”—* It will be 
all to no purpose, my dear Michael 
Napperskin,” I replied, “ for I hold 
between twenty and thirty shares in 
the proprietorship of that Magazine ; 
and I have, in consequence, ‘ a voice 
potential as the Duke’s,’ so that m 
article is sure to have the preference.’ 
This rather staggered Michael ; who 
was obliged to content himself with 
suggestions, several of which I have 
insensibly adopted. Notwithstanding 
this scurvy treatment, I bear thee no 
malice, and am, 

Dear Christopher, 
Thine assured friend, 
HILDEBRAND SNAPDRAGON.. 

N. B. Do not forget to remember me 

to all my friends at Edina. If I 

should go to the north, be assured 

they will find me a prime one. 
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ANNALS OF THE PARISH; OR THE CHRONICLE OF DALMAILING.*® 


[In general, nothing appears more absurd than the insertion in a periodical work 
of an article conferring high praise on a known contributor to. that work. In 
justification of ourselves on the present occasion, we shall only say, that the 
following review of the “ Annals of the Parish,” has been sent us by a person 
second to none in the modern literature of this country—a person whom we 
have not, and can scarcely hope ever to have, the honour of numbering among 
our regular contributors—and who, finally, is altogether ignorant even of the 
name of the author whose work he criticizes.—C. N."] 


In the title-page, this volume gives 
itself out to be arranged and edited by 
the Author of “ The Ayrshire Lega- 
tees,” published in several successive 
numbers of “‘ Blackwood’s Edinburgh 
Magazine ;” and we think it will not at 
all derogate from, but rather increase, 
the reputation which they acquired. 
There is the same nature in the cha- 
racters,—the same idiomatic plainness 
in the manners and the language,—the 
same pastoral simplicity in the good 
old-fashioned cler, mae who is the 
incipal person of the drama. It de- 
perm village and its inhabitants 
with the same particularity as Mrs 
Hamilton’s well known “ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie ;” and though it does not 
exhibit them in quite so sordid a garb 
as that picture does, yet it dresses them 
in no unnatural or affected finery ; they 
have their every-day clothes, only 
cleaner and more tidily put on than 
Mrs Hamilton’s. That lady, indeed, 
we are inclined to think, went back, 
for her rural picture, to a period con- 
siderably distant, when she left Scot- 
land ; and so, by a certain anachronism 
in manners, represented the lower ranks 
of Scotsmen and Scotswomen, of Scots 
cottages and Scots dairies, rather as 
they were 40 or 5 years ago, than as 
they will now be found. Besides, Mrs 
Hamilton, writing to reform abuses and 
errors, has perhaps caricatured them 
ina certain degree, or brought them at 
least into a stronger light than that in 
which they are usually seen, even b 
the most impartial eyes ; and by suc 
means has, we know, given some of- 
fence to Scots people, whose patriotism, 
though not stronger than truth, is at 
least not weaker than their delicacy. 
These Annals trace, we think very 
fairly, the morals and manners of a 


Scots inland village, from its compara- 
tively unimproved state, in the year 
1760, down to the modern period, the 
modern manners, the modern way of 
living, in the year 1809 ; and, amidst 
these, the reverend writer pourtrays, 
with perfect sincerity, those little 
changes which the course of his own 
years, as well as the course of events, 
oe in himself. He never forgets, 

owever, his benevolence or his virtue ; 
and his charity for the failingsof others, 
and for those relaxations of moral dis- 
cipline, which are perhaps inseparable 
from a progressive state of society, con- 
tinues unabated by the prejudices of 
ancient recollection, by the zeal of a 
warmly religious clergyman, or an ad- 
herence to the rigid principles of Cal- 
vinism. 

Like the Vicar of Wakefield, Mr 
Micah Balwhidder is the historian of 
his own fireside, and the various vicis- 
situdes of their fortune. Of these there 
are not, like those of Dr Primrose, in« 
cidents to surprise or to interest, by 
their uncommon or romantic nature, in 
which respect the Vicar of Wakefield 
has perhaps gone somewhat beyond 
the limits of the probability even of 
fiction. The simple and almost uni- 
form journal of Mr Balwhidder is so 
little extraordinary, as to claim from 
us somewhat of a belief in its reality ; 
an advantage which belongs to those 
narratives that give the portrait of ac- 
tual life, (such as the works of Rich- 
ardson), with so little of what we may 
call, in a painter’s language, relief in 
the picture, as to appear flat to some 
romantic readers, but which have a 
powerful charm for such as like to look 
on nature in its native garb, without 
the ornaments in which fancy or re- 
finement delights to dress it ; and there 
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is, as in the works of that great paint- 
er of ordinary life, an individuality 
and minuteness in the description of 
the persons, and in the detail of the 
little incidents, which, in their very 
tediousness, have the strong impres- 
sion of truth and reality. In one par- 
ticular our worther minister is much 
the reverse of Dr Primrose. So tar 
from being a monogamist, he marries 
successively three wives, in all of whom 
hemeets with those valuable household 
qualities which his own virtues as a 
husband deserve. 
In its humorous this work 
has no attempt at the brilliancy of wit, 
or the strength of caricature. The 
lines of its grotesque are marked with 
no glaring colour, but place before us 
the figures as they are seen in every 
i with which we are acquainted, 
and in the inhabitants of those vil- 
lages as we see them at their doors or 
their firesides. They look, and speak, 
and act, as is natural to their situa- 
tion, and are not forced into attitudes 
either of the picturesque that may at- 
tract admiration, or the ludicrous that 
may excite ridicule. 
In the distresses which these An- 
nals occasionally relate, the pathetic is 


that of ordinary, not high-wrought 
feeling, and its language the natural 
expression of affliction without the 
swell of tragedy, or the whine of senti- 
ment. The description is never la- 
boured with epithet, nor brought for- 
ward by artificial lights thrown upon 


it by the skill of the describer ; it is 
simply of what he sees, and what we 
believe he could not but see. 

Though in a work of the inartificial 
kind, which the above general charac- 
ter announces, it is not easy to pick 
out remarkable or striking passages, 
the purpurei panni which some popu- 
lar Sastematices afford, we will sub- 
mit to our readers a few extracts, by 
which they may judge of the merits of 
the work, and of the justness of the 
character we have given of it. 

The account of the writer’s settle- 
ment in the parish of Dalmailing, (si- 
tuated in that western district where, 
to be popular a minister must be what, 
in modern language, we might call an 
ultra-gospel minister), is given with 
perfect impartiality, and with that 
meekness of temper which truly be- 
longs to the gospel, though in the 
abuse of that word, the zeal of the 
congregation frequently forgets it. The 
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door of the church, on the day of ore 
dination, was barred up by the mal. 
content parishioners, so that the mi- 
nister and his attendant members ‘of 
the presbytery were obliged to go in 
at a window. A weaver of the name 
of Thorl, took occasion, from this cir- 
cumstance, to quote Scripture against 
the admission of Mr Balwhidder: 
“€ Verily I say unto you, he that en-' 
tereth not by the door into the sheep-~ 
fold, but climbeth up some other way, 
the same is a thief and a robber ;” but 
the sarcasm had no effect on the mild. 
ly-suffering temper of the minister. 

“¢ Though my people received me in this 
unruly manner, I was resolved to cultivate 
civility among them; and therefore, the 
very next morning I began a round of vi- 
sitations ; but oh, it was a steep brae that 
I had to climb, and it needed a stout heart. 
For I found the doors in some places barred 
against me; in others, the bairns, when 
they saw me coming, ran crying to their mo- 
thers, ‘ Here’s the feckless Mess-John ;” 
and then when I went in into the houses,’ 
their parents would no ask me to sit down, 
but with a scornful way, said, * Honest 
man, what’s your pleasure here?’ Never- 
theless, I walked about from door to door, 
like a dejected beggar, till I got the almous 
deed of a civil reception, and who would 
have thought it, from no less a person than 
the same Thomas Thorl that was so bitter 
against me in the kirk on the foregoing 
day. 

xe Thomas was standing at the door with 
his green duffle apron, and his red Kilmar- 
nock nightcap—I mind him as well as if it 
was but yesterday—and he had seen me 
going from house to house, and in what 
manner I was rejected, and his bowels were 
moved, and he said to me in a kind man- 
ner, ¢ Come in, sir, and ease yoursel; this 
will never do, the clergy are God’s gorbies, 
and for their Master’s sake it behoves us to 
respect them. There was no ane in the 
whole parish mair against you than mysel, 
but this early visitation is a symptom 0 
grace that I couldna have expectit from a 
bird out the nest of patronage.’ I thanked 
Thomas, and went in with him, and we 
had some solid conversation together, and 
I told him that it was not so much the pas- 
tor’s duty to feed the flock, as to herd them 
well ; and that ulthough there might be 
some abler with the head than me, there 
was na a he within the bounds of Scotland 
more willing to watch the fold by night and 
by day. . And Thomas said he had not, 
heard a mair sound observe for some time, 
and that if I held to that doctrine in the 
poopit, it would na be lang till I would 
work a change.—‘ I was mindit,’ , oe 
he, ‘ never to set my foot within the kirk- 
door while you were there ; but to testify, 
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and no to condemn without a trial, I’ll be 

there next Lord’s day, and egg my neigh- 

pours to be likewise,- so ye’ll no have to 

ore to the bare walls and the laird’s 
B y.” ” 

The first change in the manners or 
occupation of this inland parish, is 
marked in the following natural ac- 
count oi one of the boys going to sea. 
He was the son of one of its most ami- 
able inhabitants, a Mrs Malcolm, who 
had seen better days, the widow of a 
Clyde shipmaster, who had been lost 
at sea, — left by him with a family 
of children, whose only support was 
the industry of their mother. 

¢ It was in this year that Charlie Mal- 
colm, Mrs Malcolm’s eldest son, was sent 
to be a cabin-boy in the Tobacco trader, a 
three masted ship, that sailed between Port- 
Glasgow and Virginia in America. She 
was commanded by Captain Dickie, an Ir- 
ville man ; for at that time the Clyde was 
supplied with the best sailors from our 
coast, the coal-trade with Ireland being a 
better trade for bringing up good mariners 
than the long voyages in the open sea ; 
which was the reason, as I often heard said, 
why the Clyde shipping got so many of 
their men from our country-side. The go- 
ing to sea of Charlie Malcolm was, on di- 
vers accounts, a very remarkable thing to 
us all, for he was the first that ever went 

our parish, in the memory of man, to 

a sailor, and every body was concerned 
at it, and some thought it was a great ven- 
ture of his mother to let him, his father 
having been lost at sea. But what could 
the forlorn widow do ? She had five weans 
and little to give them ; and, as she herself 
said, he was aye in the hand of his Maker, 
go where he might, and the will of God 
would be done in spite of all earthly wiles 
and devices to the contrary. 

‘On the Monday morning, when Charlie 
was to go away to meet the Irville carrier 
on the road, we were all up, and I walked 
by myself from the Manse into the clachan 
to bid him farewell, and I met him just 
eoming from his mother’s door, as blithe as 
& bee,_in his sailor’s dress, with a stick, and 
a bundle tied in a Barcelona silk handker- 
chief hanging o’er his shoulder, and his 
two little brothers were with him,- and his 
sisters, Kate and Effie, looking out from 
the door all begreeten ; but his mother was 
in the house, praying to the Lord to pro- 
tect her orphan, as she afterwards told me. 
All the weans of the clachan were gathered 
at the kirk-yard yett to see him pass, and 
they gave him three great shouts as he was 
ons bye; and every body was at their 

oors, and said something encouraging to 
him ; but there was a great laugh when 
auld Mizy Spaewell came hirpling with 
her bachle in her hand, and flung it after 
him for gude luck. Mizy had a wonderful 
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faith in freats, and was just an oracle of 
sagacity at expounding dreams, and bodes 
of every sort and description—besides, she 
was reckoned one of the best howdies in 
her day ; but by this time she was grown 
frail and feckless, and she died the same 
year on Hallowe’en, which made every 
body wonder, that it should have so fallen 
out for her to die on Hallowe’en.”’ 

In tracing the progressive popula- 
tion, and increasing employment and 
wealth of a village, the Annals mark 
one of those reverses of which we have 
lately seen but too many examples, 
from too extensive or ill-managed con- 
cerns. A great cotton-mill, from which 
its first owner had derived great wealth, 
is afterwards, in the less fortunate or 
less skilful hands of his successor, so 
much a losing adventure as to occasion 
the company’s stopping payment. The 
fatal consequences are strongly but 
simply set forth in the annals of the 
year when this happened. The melan- 
choly spectacle of a thousand poor 
people, suddenly thrown out of em- 
ployment and deprived of subsistence, 
is set before us in unexaggerated but 
striking description. The dreadful ef- 
fects of the disorder in one family, are 
thus described in a passage which may 
be given as a fair specimen of that sim- 
ple pathetic which I have above men- 
tioned, as belonging to this little book. 

*¢ Among the overseers, there was a Mr 
Dwining, an Englishman from Manches- 
ter, where he seen better days, having 
had himself there of his own property, once 
as large a mill, according to report, as the 
Cayenneville mill. He was certainly a man 
above the common, and his wife was a lady 
in every point; but they held themselves 
by themselves, and shunned all manner of 
civility, giving up their whole attention to 
their two little boys, who were really like 
creatures of a better race than the callans of 
our clachan. ~ . 

*¢On the failure of the company, Mr 
Dwining was observed by those who were 
present, to be particularly distressed, his 
salary being his all ; but he said little, and 
went thoughtfully home. Some days after 
he was seen walking by himself with a pale 
face, a heavy eye, and a slow pace—all to- 
kens of a sorrowful heart. Soon after he 
was missed altogether; nobody saw him. 
The door of his house was however open, 
and his two pretty boys were as lively as 
usual, on the green before the door. I hap- 
pened to pass when they were there, and I 
asked them how their father and mother 
were. They said.they were still in bed, 
and would not waken, and the innocent 
lambs took me by the hand, to make me 
waken their parents. I know not what was 
in it, but I trembled from head to foot, and 
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I was led in by the babies, as if I had not 
to resist. Never shall I forget what 
saw in that bed he m sd 

* * * a 
I found a letter on the table ; and I came 
away, locking the door behind me, and took 
the lovely prattling orphans home. I could 
but shake my head and weep, as I gave 
them to the care of Mrs Balwhidder, and 
she was terrified, but said nothing. I then 
read the letter. It was to send the bairns 
to a gentleman, their uncle, in London. 
Oh it is a terrible tale, but the winding- 
sheet and the earth is over it. I sent for 
two of my elders. I related what I had 
seen. Two coffins were got, and the bo- 
dies laid in them; and the next ty ie g 7 
one of the fatherless bairns in each hand, I 
followed them to the grave, which was dug 
in that part of the kirk-yard where un- 
christened babies are laid. We durst not 
take it upon us to do more; but few knew 
the reason, and some thought it was be- 
cause the deceased were strangers, and had 
no regular lair. 

‘+ T dressed the two bonny orphans in the 
best mourning at my own cost, and kept 
them in the Manse till we should get an 
answer from their uncle, to whom I sent 
their father’s letter. It stung him to the 

uick, and he came down all the way from 
ndon, and took the children away him- 
self. © he was a vext man, when the 
beautiful bairns, on being told he was their 
uncle, ran into his arms, and complained 
that their papa and mamma had slept so 
long, that they would never waken.” 

Another example of the pathetic, of 
a tenderer, but less shocking kind, will 
be found in the twenty-third chapter. 

“¢ Although I have not been particular in 
noticing it, from time to time, there had 
been an occasional going off, at fairs and 
on market-days, of the lads of the parish 
as soldiers, and when Captain Malcolm 
got the command of his ship, no less than 
four young men sailed with him from the 
clachan ; so that we were deeper and deep- 
er interested in the proceedings of the dole- 
ful war, that was raging in the plantations. 
By one post we heard of no less than three 
brave fellows belonging to us being slain 
in one battle, for which there was a loud 
and general lamentation. 

“* Shortly after this, I got a letter from 
Charles Malcolm, a very pretty letter it in- 
deed was ; he had heard of my Lord Egles- 
ham’s murder. and grieved for the loss, 
both because his lordship was a good man, 
and because he had been such a friend to 
him and his family. ‘ But,’ said Charles, 
* the best way that I can shew my grati- 
tude for his patronage, is to prove myself 
a good officer to my King and country.’ 
Which I thought a brave sentiment, and 
was pleased thereat ; for somehow Charles, 
from the time he brought me the limes to 
make a bow] of punch, in his pocket from 


Jamaica, had built a nest of affection in 
7 heart. But, oh! the wicked wastry of 
ife in war. In less than a month after, the 
news came of a victory over. the French 
fleet, and by the same post I got a letter 
from Mr Howard, that was the midshj 
man who came to see us with Charles, - 
ing me that poor Charles had been mortal. 
ly wounded in the action, and had after. 
wards died of his wounds. ‘ He was a hero 
in the engagement,’ said Mr Howard, ‘and 
he died as a and a brave man should,’ 
—These tidings gave me one of the sorest 
hearts I ever suffered, and it was long be- 
fore I could gather fortitude to disclose the 
tidings to poor Charles’s mother. But the 
callants of the school had heard of the yi. 
tory, and were going shouting about, and 
had set the steeple bell a-ringing, by which 
Mrs Malcolm heard the news ; and know. 
ing that Charles’s ship was with the fleet, 
she came over to the Manse in great anxie. 
ty, to hear the particulars, somebody tell- 
ing her that there had been a foreign letter 
to me by the post-man. 

‘** When I saw her I could not speak, 
but looked at her in pity, and the tear flee. 
ing up into my eyes, she guessed what had 
happened. After giving a deep and sore 
sigh, she inquired, ‘ How did he behave? 
I hope well, for he was aye a gallant lad. 
die !’—and then she wept very bitterly. 
However, growing calmer, I read to her 
the letter, and when I had done, she beg. 
ged me to give it to her to keep, saying, 
* It’s all that I have now left of my pretty 
boy ; but it’s mair precious to me than the 
wealth of the Indies ;” and she begged me 
to return thanks to the Lord, for all the 
comforts and manifold mercies with which 
her lot had been blessed, since the hour she 
put_her trust in Him alone, and that was 
when she was left a pennyless widow, with 
her five fatherless bairns. 

*¢ Tt was just an edification of the spirit, to 
see the Christian resignation of this worth 
woman. Mrs Balwhidder was porate | 
and said, there was more sorrow in seeing 
the deep grief of her fortitude, than tongue 
could tell. 

‘ Having taken a glass of wine with her, 
I walked out to conduct her to her own 
house, but in the way we met with a se- 
vere trial. All the weans were out para- 
ding with napkins and kail-blades on sticks, 
— and triumphing in the glad tidings 
of victory. But when they saw me and Mrs 
Malcolm coming slowly along, they guess- 
ed what had happened, and threw away their 
banners of joy; and, standing all up ma 
row, with silence and sadness, along the 
kirk-yard wall as we passed, shewed an In- 
stinct of compassion hat penetrated to my 
very soul. The poor mother burst into 
fresh affliction, and some of the bairns into 
an audible weeping ; and, taking one ano- 
ther by the hand, they followed us to her 
door, like mourners at a funeral, Never 
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was such a sight seen in any town before. 
The neighbours came to look at it, as we 
walked along, and the men turned aside 
to hide their faces, while the mothers press- 
ed their babies, fondlier to their bosoms, 
and watered their innocent faces with their 


tears. 

“« T prepared a suitable sermon, taking as 
the words of my text, ‘ Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish, for your strength is laid waste.’ 


‘But when I saw around me so many of my 


le, clad in complimentary mourning 
for the gallant Charles Malcolm, and that 
even poor daft Jenny Gaffaw, and herdaugh- 
ter, had on an old black ribbon ; and when 
I thought of him, the spirited laddie, co- 
ming home from Jamaica, with his parrot 
on his shoulder, and his limes for me, my 
heart filled full, and I was obliged to sit 
down in the pulpit, and drop a tear. 

“ After a pause, and the Lord having 
youchsafed to compose me, I rose up, and 
gave out that anthem of triumph, the 124th 
Psalm ; the singing of which brought the 
we round to themselves ; but still 
I felt that I could not preach as I had meant 
to do, therefore, I only said a few words of 
prayer, and singing another psalm, dismiss- 
ed the congregation.”’ 

The good pastor laments the party 

irit which the political madness of 

years immediately following the 
— Revolution produced in the 


paris 
“ This year had opened into all the leafi- 
ness of midsummer before any thing me- 
morable happened in the parish, farther 
than that the sad division of my people 
into government-men and jacobins was per- 
fect. This calamity, for I never could 
consider such heart-burning among neigh- 
bours as any thing less than a very heavy 
calamity, was assuredly occasioned by faults 
on both sides, but it must be confessed that 
the gentry did nothing to win the common- 
ality from the errors of their way. A little 
more condescension on their part would 
not have made things worse, and might 
have made them better ; but pride inter- 
posed, and caused them to think that any 
show of affability from them would be con- 
strued by the democrats into a terror of 
their power. While the democrats were 
no less to blame ; for ‘hearing how their 
compeers were thriving in France and de- 
molishing every obstacle to their ascend- 
ency, they were crouse, and really insolent, 
evidencing none of that temperance in pros- 
perity that proves the possessors worthy 
of their gcod fortune. 
“ As for me, my duty in these circum- 
stances was one plain and simple. The 
n religion was attempted to be 
brought into disrepute; the rising genera- 
Hon were taught to jibe at its holiest ordi- 
hances ; and the kirk was more frequented 
a8 a place to while away the time on a 
mainy Sunday, than for any insight of the 
Vou. IX. 
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book, Knowing thi, I perecived thet i 
owi i iv it 
would be of no effect to handle much the 
mysteries of the faith; but as there was at 
the time a bruit and a sound about univer- 
sal benevolence, philanthropy, utility, and 
all the other disguises with which an infi- 
del philosophy appropriated to itself the 
charity, brotherly love, and well-doing in- 
culcated by our holy religion, I set myself 
to task upon these heads, and thought it 
no robbery to use a little of the stratagem 
employed against Christ’s Kingdom, to 
promote the interests thereof in the hearts 
and understandings of those whose ears 
would have been sealed against me, had I 
attempted to expound higher things. Ac. 
cordingly, on one day it was my practice 
to shew what the nature of Christian cha- 
rity was, comparing it to the light and 
warmth of the sun that shines impartially 
on the just and the unjust—shewing that 
man, without the sense of it as a duty, was 
as the beasts that perish, and that every 
feeling of his nature was intimately selfish, 
but that, when actuated by this divine im- 
pulse, he rose out of himself and became 
as a god, zealous to abate the sufferings of 
all things that live.-—And, on the next day, 
I demonstrated that the new benevolence 
which had come so much into vogue, was 
but another version of this Christian virtue. 
—lIn like manner I dealt with brotherly 
love, bringing it home to the business and 
bosoms of my hearers, that the Christianity 
of it was neither enlarged: nor bettered by 
being baptized with the Greek name of 
philanthropy. With well-doing, however, 
I went more roundly to work. I told my 
people that I thought they had more sense 
than to secede from Christianity to become 
Utilitarians, for that it would be a confes- 
sion of igrorance of the faith they desert- 
ed, seeing that it was the main duty incu!» 
cated by our religion to do all in morals 
and manners, to which the new-fangled 
doctrine of utility pretended.” 

Mr Balwhidder’s toleration of dif- 
ference in religious opinions is in the 
same spirit, and attended with the 
same beneficial effects, as his patience 
with political dissenters. After.men- 
tioning among other refinements of 
modern luxury, the receipt of a turtle 
from Glasgow, by the proprietors of 
the cotton mill, a description, natu- 
ral enough, of his surprise at the ap- 

earance of this new kind of fish, as 

e calls it,-and the disagreement of 
the dishes made of it on his stomach, 
he digresses to a novelty of a different 
kind, a mental disorder which was in- 
troduced into the parish by some of 
the Roman Catholic workmen of the 
cotton mill. 

“ But the story of the turtle is nothing 
to that of the Mass, which, with all its mum- 
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meries and abominations, was brought in- 
to Cayenneville by an Irish priest of the 
name of Father O’Grady, who was confes- 
sor to some of the poor deluded Irish la- 
bourers about the new houses and the cot- 
ton-mill. How he had the impudence to 
set up that memento of Satan, the crucifix, 
within my parish and jurisdiction, was what 
I never could get to the bottom of ; but the 
soul was shaken within me, when, on the 
Monday after, one of the elders came to the 
Manse, and told me, that the old dragon of 
Popery, with its seven heads and ten horns, 
had been triumphing in Cayenneville on 
the foregoing Lord’s day! I lost no time 
in convening the Session to see what was to 
be done. Much, however, to my surprise, 
the elders recommended no step to be ta- 
ken, but only a zealous endeavour to great- 
er Christian excellence on our part, by which 
we should put the beast and his worship- 
to shame and flight. I am free to con- 
ess, that, at the time, I did not think this 
the wisest counsel which they might have 
given ; for, in the heat of my alarm, I was 
for attacking the enemy in his camp. But 
they prudently observed, that the days of 
religious persecution were past, and it was 
a comfort to see mankind cherishing any 
sense of religion at all, after the vehement 
infidelity that had been sent abroad by the 
French Republicans ; and to this opinion, 
now, that I have had years to sift its wis- 
dom, I own myself a convert and prose- 
lyte.” 

After a ministry of fifty years, this 
venerable pastor retires from the ex- 
ercise of his sacred functions in the 
ap 1810. In the concluding chapter 

e gives an account of this event with 
the same temperate and charitable spi- 
rit which distinguishes the whole nar- 
_— of his blameless and virtuous 

e. 

‘¢ My tasks are all near a close ; and in 
writing this final record of my ministry, 
the very sound of my pen admonishes me 
that my life is a burden on the back of fly- 
ing time, that he will soon be obliged to 
lay down in his great store-house, the grave. 
Old age has, indeed, long warned me to 
prepare for rest, and the darkened windows 
of my sight shew that the night is coming 
on, while deafness, like a door fast barred, 
has shut out all the pleasant sounds of this 
world, and inclosed me, as it were, in a pri- 
son, even from the voices of my friends. 

*T have lived longer than the common lot 
of man, and I have seen, in my time, many 
mutations and turnings, and upsand downs, 
notwithstanding the great spread that has 
been in our national prosperity. I have be- 
held them that were flourishing like the 
"are: bay trees, made desolate, and their 

ches scattered. But, in my own estate, 
I have had a large and liberal experience 
of ess. 

* At the beginning of my ministry I was 
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reviled and rejected, but my honest endeg. 


vours to prove a faithful sheph 

blessed from on high, and revernat aa 
the affection of my flock. Perhaps, in the 
vanity of doting old age, I thought in this 
there was a merit due to myself, which 
made the Lord to send the chastisement of 
the Canaille schism among my people, for 
I was then wroth without judgment, and by 
my heat hastened into an open division the 
flaw that a more considerate manner might 
have healed. But I confess my fault, and 
submit my cheek to the smiter ; and I now 
see that the finger of Wisdom was in that 
probation, and it was far better that the 
weavers meddled with the things of God, 
which they could not change, than with 
those of the king, which they could only 
harm. In that matter, however, I was like 
our gracious monarch in the American 
war; for though I thereby lost the pasto. 
ral allegiance of a portion of my people, in 
like manner as he did of his American gub- 
jects ; yet, after the separation, I was ena- 
bled so to deport myself, that they shewed 
me many voluntary testimonies of affection. 
ate respect, and which it would be a vain 
glory in me to rehearse here. One thing I 
must record, because it is as much to their 
honour as it is to mine. 

** When it was known that I was to 
preach my last sermon, every one of those 
who had been my hearers, and who had se- 
ceded to the Canaille meeting, made it a 
point that day to be in the parish kirk, and 
to stand in the crowd, that made a lane of 
reverence for me to pass from the kirk door 
to the back-yett of the Manse. And short. 
ly after a deputation of all their brethren, 
with their minister at their head, came to 
me one morning, and presented to me a 
server of silver, in token, as they were plea- 
sed to say, of their esteem for my blameless 
life, and the charity that I had practised 
towards the poor of all sects in the neigh. 
bourhocd ; which is set forth in a well- 
penned inscription, written by a weaver 
lad that works for his daily bread. Such 
a thing would have been a prodigy at the 
beginning of my ministry, but the progress 
of book learning and education has been 
wonderful since, and with it has come a 
spirit of greater liberality than the world 
knew before, bringing men of adverse prin- 
ciples and doctrines, into a more humane 
communion with each other, shewing, that 
it’s by the mollifying influence of know 
ledge, the time will come to pass, when the 
tiger of papistry shall lie down with the 
lamb of reformation, and the vultures of 
prelacy be as harmless as the presbyterian 
doves ; when the independent, the anabap- 
tist, and every other order and denomine- 
tion of Christians, not forgetting even these 
poor little wrens of the Lord, the burghers 
and anti-burghers, will pick from the 
of patronage, and dread no snare. 

*¢ On the next Sunday, after my fare- 
well discourse, I took the arm of Mrs Bal- 
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whidder, and with my cane in my hand, 
walked to our own pew, where I sat some 
time, but owing to my deafness, not being 
able to hear, I have not since gone back to 
the church. But my people are fond of 
having their weans still christened by me, 
and the young folk, such as are of a seri- 
ous turn, come to be married at my hands, 
believing, as they say, that there is some- 
thing good in the blessing of an aged gos- 
pel minister. But even this remnant of 
my gown I must lay aside, for Mrs Bal- 
whidder is now and then obliged to stop 
me in my prayers, as I sometimes wander 
—pronouncing the baptismal blessing up- 
on a bride and bridegroom, talking as if 
they were already parents. I am thankful, 
however, that I have been spared with a 
sound mind to write this book to the end ; 
but it is my last task, and, indeed, reall 
I have no more to say, saving only to wish 
a blessing on all people from on High, 
where I soon hope to be, and to meet there 
all the old and long-departed sheep of my 
flock, especially the first and. second Mrs 
Balwhidders.” 

On the whole, we give our sincere 
and cordial approbation to these Annals, 
not only as amusing, highly amusing 
to such readers as are fond of nature 
and simplicity, but as instructive. As 
a Remembrancer, this little volume 
may be very useful. We are very apt 
to forget the origin of practices which 
universal custom has now made us 
consider as of established adoption, 
though some of them have no merit 
but what prescription confers, and 
others are subject to censure which ha- 
bit only induces us to withhold. ‘The 
worthy clergyman never failed to no- 
tice the introduction into his parish 
of such novelties, which his pulpit 
sometimes, when necessary or proper, 
recommended to the approbation, or 


exposed to the censure of his 

joners, to whose tem eter- 
nal welfare he was always awake.— 
Among other tices which he re- 
probates with b ing severity, are 
smuggling, the immoderate use of spi- 
rituous liquors, the neglect of sacred 
daties, the establishment of idle or 
rs 9 was places of resort, the rash 
and ignorant discussion of politics, the 
irreverent contempt of legal and whole- 
some authority. His opinions are al- 
ways honest, always disinterested, and 
generally just. He censures gently, 
but fairly, the inattention of country- 
ome pve to measures of general or 
ocal improvement, when public not 
private advantage is expected to be 
the result ; and gives its due import- 
ance to a friendly and cordial commu- 
nication between different ranks of the 
community, which may preserve to 
rank or wealth its beneficial influence, 
and to the lower orders the respect 
and attention which are due to supe 
rior station, when its power and in- 
fluence are exerted to the general ad~ 
vantage. 

On all these accounts, we sincerely 
and warmly recommend the perusal 
of these Annals to the members of 
communities in situations similar to 
that of the Parish of which this ex- 
cellent clergyman had the charge ; by 
such perusal, they may be cautioned 
what novelties to adopt as useful, or 
discourage as pernicious ; and thus reap 
the advantage which the Roman Classic 
imputes to the recollection of past 
events, by making the present time 
the disciple of the former ; 

*€ Discipulus prioris est posterior dies.” 





[Since this article was put to press, we have been not a little struck by a 
Critique on “‘ The Annals,” in the Inverness Courier. Our good friends at 
Inverness have been most fortunate in obtaining such an Editor ; for we do 
not know any Provincial Journal that is conducted with more ability than the 
Inverness Courier. In proof of this, and from our regard to honest Micah, we 
cannot help giving the following extract, which we hope will gratify our read~ 


ers.—C. N."] 


‘Tr there be one heartless and brain- 
less mortal in the circleof English read- 
ers, who does not remember Parson 
Abraham Adams, and Dr Primrose, Vi- 
car of Wakefield, as the beloved of his 
youth, let him not take up the Parish 
Annals—hecan never become acquaint- 
ed with the Rev. Micah Balwhidder, 
‘ Doctor, as he was sometimes called, 


though not of that degree.’ These three 
members of the sacred profession, hold 
the same rank among the clergy that 
Sir Roger de Coverley, Baron Bradwar- 
dine, and Sir Hugh Tyrold do among 
laymen. They take possession of the 
heart of the reader through every ave~ 
nue,. by the mere force of their guile- 
less and kindly natures. Wisdom would 
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not exclude them, and affection throws Scotland. The character of Micah 
every inlet wide open to t them with the three Mrs Balwhidders, ig, 
into the . Micah has not, to however, but a subordinate of the 
to be sure, the ing or mental vi- design of this volume, which iso 
gour of Parson Adams, nor the tender- sent a lively record of that change in 
ness and delicacy of “ the husband of manners and national character, whi 


one wife,” the Vicar—still he is wor- 
thy, in virtue of their common good- 
heartedness and pastoral affections, to 
take his place by their side ; and he is 
the first presbyter who has been thus 
hineusels We have long borne a slight 
grudge to “ the Great Unknown,” for 
those prelatic limnings, as Micah might 
say, which he has given of the Scottish 
clergy. Mr Blattergowl devouring in 
secret the fragments of the Anti c 
feast, and courting Miss Griazal “ for 
cake and pudding”—heavy and cau- 
tious Mr Poundext’s “ale-inspired stu- 
dies ;” or Mr Mucklewraith, “ a wee 
thing crackit, but a braw preacher for 
a’ that,” are ecclesiastical sketches which 
might have called down the scourge of 
Jeremy Collier, were that fiery mem- 
ber of the church militant still in the 
body. 
‘* The author of Waverley has indeed 

ted us with Mr Morton, but he 
is one of those self-sufficing charac- 
ters of perfect wisdom, and unmingled 
goodness, which are within the com- 
pass of any ordinary writer, and who, 
as they have no need of the reader’s 
indulgence, obtain but a slight hold on 
his memory. It was therefore reser- 
ved for the present writer to bring us 
acquainted with a character, of which 
the prototype is to be found in the me- 
mory or imagination of every native of 


has within the last sixty years t 
such miracles around us. This is 
executed with the minute fidelity and 
lively colouring of Crabbe. We may 
be better understood by saying, that 
Micah Balwhidder is among our mos 
dern historians what Wilkie is amo 
the Scottish painters ; and we thi 
that the Statistical Account of Seot. 
land will never be complete, till the 
faithful annals of this homely and ye~ 
racious Chronicler, are added to the 
appendix. The personal character of 
Micah, with his patriarchal groupe of 
wives, stands out in fine relief From 
the body of the composition, and the 

astoral virtues which. cluster around 

im, are enhanced and adorned by the 
little harmless peculiarities of a former 
** student of the orthodox University 
of Glasgow,” now become the grave 
pastor of a quiet country parish. Mis 
cah has no claims to great talent, or 
what he calls “ a kirk-filling elo. 
quence,” but with a heart overflowing 
with kindness and thankfulness, he 
holds on the even tenor of his way— 
enjoying the innocent self-importance 
of his station, relishing a quiet joke, 
cherishing goodness, repressing, vice, 
and doing all the good in his power in 
his own little circle.” 

INVERNESS _ 
May 10, 1821. 





NARRATIVE OF THE CHINESE EMBASSY TO THE KHAN OF THE 
TOURGOUTH TARTARS.* 


In preceding ages there appears to 
have existed as = a desire to elevate 
the station which the Chinese ought to 
hold, in the scale of civilized nations, 
as there has been in later times to 
lower their pretensions below the fair 
level to which they appear entitled ; 
and both mistakes seem to have origi- 
nated from the same source whence 
every ne and error arises—a 
great degree of ignorance of the facts 
upon which alone any rational opinion 
can be grounded. In earlier times the 
information respecting the institutions, 
customs, manners, and policy of this 
ancient and extraordinary people, were 


chiefly derived fromm the missionaries, 
who, in common with the rest of their 
zealous, intelligent, and intrepid bre- 
thren, appear to have committed the 
usual failing i: use no harsher term) 
of magnifying the power, consequence, 
and seetlnet ok fio waiens they were 
desirous of converting, and thereby of 
securing to themselves a proportion of 
yee fame, emer me 
apparent importance e 
pee oy and the difficulties with 
which they had had to contend. It is 
to this disposition, to exaggerate in the 
early histories, that must be mainly 
attributed the very high notions for 





* Translated from the Chinese, by Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. L.L.D. and F.R-S. 
Octavo. Murray, London, 1821. 
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SF ak peter, whdety pacha, hen 
racter ani icy, which, per: y 
induced oot a rom ‘travellers, from 
the falsehood. of such representations, 
to fall into an opposite extreme, and to 
deal out the measure of their censure 
with the same want of discrimination, 
which distinguishes the panesyrics of 
ae writers ; though we perfect- 
with Sir George Staunton, in 
admitting, “‘ That the observations of 
the latter, as far as their opportunities 
extended, are, upon the whole, best 
entitled to confidence.” It must, how- 
ever, be allowed, that some of the mo- 
dern writers have laboured under great 
disadvantages, not only ‘* from the 
comparatively narrowed limits to which 
their inquiries were restricted,” but 
also from some of them having drawn 
their conclusions from the meagre in- 
formation obtained through a slight 
acquaintance with somemaritime places 
of the empire, where the simplicity 
and character of the natives had pro- 
bably been greatly corrupted by their 
intercourse with European traders, 
from whose example and manners they 
were not likely to be greatly confirmed 
in habits of common honesty or virtue. 
The account given of the Chinese at 
Canton and its vicinity, in the narra- 
tive of Lord Anson’s voyage, represents 
them as the most dastardly, insincere, 
and dishonest of the human race ; and 
possibly, as far as the writer’s experi- 
ence extended, he was fully justified 
in his statements ; but as Mr Barrow 
justly remarks, in his excellent Travels 
in China, ‘ to decide upon the general 
character of the Chinese, from the deal- 
ings Lord Anson had with them in the 
port of Canton, would be as unfair as 
it would be thought presumptuous in 
a foreigner to draw the character of 
our nation from a casual visit to Fal- 
mouth, Killybegs, or Aberdeen.” The 
same remark, he says, applies to other 
writers on the subject, who never were 
“five hundred yards beyond the limits 
of the European factories at Canton.” 
This discrepancy between the old and 
the late accounts of the Chinese, if it 
did not directly extinguish all curiosi- 
ty with respect to the people and their 
institutions, had at least a great ten- 
to promote that indifference on 
the subject which we almost remem- 
had become somewhat general 
about half a century ago—nor is a 
charge of this nature so surprising as 
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it may strike us at first sight. Man- 
kind is ever prone to extremes; and 
no sooner do we behold a rent in the 
veil, that shrouds the object of our 
blind admiration from accurate obser- 
vation, than we fly into an —- 
direction, and as inconsiderately de- 

ade our fallen idol to the lowest 

epths of indifference and contempt. 
A new era, however, with respect to 
the Chinese, seems, during the last age, 
to be dawning on our view; when, 
from an increasing connection with 
this singular people, a more intimate 
acquaintance with its peculiarities and 
customs, and, above all, from the la- 
bours and researches of such accom- 
plished writers as the mild, candid, 
and enlightened translator of the work 
before us, we may be enabled to ob- 
tain new lights upon the subject, and 
to form juster notions than havehither- 
to been entertained of a nation which 
appears to have been alike misrepre- 
sented by the indiscretion, prejudice, 
and ignorance of friends and foes. 

As far as we can judge of the Chi- 
nese, from the unsatisfactory informa- 
tion formerly afforded, it seems im- 

ible to deny that they must have 
a civilized to a considerable degree, 
when every state in Europe was sunk 
in complete barbarism. Most of the 
arts and sciences appear to have been 
knownamong them in very early times ; 
and their literature, at these periods, 
was probably upon a level with that 
of any other nation in the world. Their 
——_ i. laws and cuaiee 

licy, tho ibly not entitli 

the Chinese t0 fold the first rank in 
the scale of civilized society, neverthe- 
less partake largely of wisdom and mo- 
rality ; and it will probably ever re- 
main the wonder of mankinc, ‘hat a 
system of government, so extended 
and so perfect in its kind, could have 
been so firmly established, in the com- 
— infancy of the world, as to 
ve resisted through succeeding ages 
the storms and revolutions that have 
destroyed — nations, and 
long since swept them from the face of 
the earth. Of the policy of the Chi- 
nese, with respect to other states, it is 
difficult for an European to speak with 
impartiality. Our views and practice 
are so diametrically opposed to the ex- 
clusive nature of their system, that we 
must unavoidably them in this 
respect with a feeling somewhat bor- 
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dering on contempt ; but it ought to be 
remembered that it has been by a strict 
adherence to this policy, that they more 
than probably owe the preservation of 
their government, laws, and indepen- 
dence, and even their existence as a na- 
tion. Had it not been for the exclusive 
system to which they have souniforml 
adhered, China would, in all likelihood, 
have been long before this period in 
the situation of India, and have seen 
her ancient institutions, and govern- 
ment, sunk in the splendour of foreign 
usurpation. With such an example 
before her eyes and immediately on 
the threshold of the empire, it is not 
very sanguinely to be expected, that 
either from motives of inclination or 
prudence, she will relax in a system 
that has for ages proved the grand 
means by which her integrity has been 
preserved. She has long existed, and 
comparatively happily existed, with 
scarcely any intercourse with foreign 
nations, and she has perhaps no other 
chance, in the present state of the 
world, of retaining her national consc- 
quence, than by persisting in that line 
of policy, which has hitherto enabled 
her to resist every approach of exter- 
nal encroachment and innovation—by 
os such a course, she may, in- 

eed, have been deprived of many of 
the advantages and blessings, which 
have fallen to the lot of other states, 
acting on more liberal and enlarged 
views ; but it must not be forgotten, 
that her children have also been spa- 
red the wars, the persecutions, the de- 
solation, and the bloodshed, which, in 
spite of the cries of suffering humani- 
ty, and the precepts of the mildest and 
most moral of religions, have for ages 
proved the disgrace and the scourge 
of almost every highly civilized por- 
tion of the world. 

But it is now time to consider the 
work before us, which, as it may be 
regarded as a kind of unique produc- 
tion, is not only interesting on that 
account, but also from the remarkable 
circumstances in which the embassy 
itself originated, and the singular abi- 
lity and secrecy with which the real 
object of the mission was carried into 
effect. Some years previously to 1712, 
it seems that A-~yu-ke, the Khan of 
the Tourgouths, one of the four divi- 
sions of the Eleuth, or Calmuc Tar- 
tars, conceiving some disgust at ‘I'se- 
vang-rabdan, the principal chief of 
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these tribes, took the resolution of fly. 
ing from his oppression, and of 


tering himself and his followers un- 
der the protection of the Czar of Rus- 
sia. They were kindly received by 
that monarch, and’a tract of country 
was assigned for their residence be« 
tween the river Jaik, and the Wolga, 
in the neighbourhood of the Caspian 
Sea. Tse-vang-rabdan, the chief of 
the Eleuths, being with all his pro. 
vinces tributary to China, so very con- 
siderable a defection as the tribe of 
the Tourgouths, appears to have given 
some uneasiness to Kang-Hee, one of 
the wisest and most powerful of the 
Chinese Emperors ; who accordingly, 
some years subsequent to the settle. 
ment of the Tourgouths under their 
new masters, thought it adviseable to 
send an embassy to A-yu-ke, under 
the pretence of arranging the safe re- 
turn to his country of a Tourgouth 
prince, who had accidentally been ob- 
liged to throw himself under the pro- 
tection of the emperor. ‘The real mo- 
tive, however, for sending the mission, 
appears to have had two other very 
distinct objects in view. First, to 
sound A-yu-ke on the subject of the 
Seoneuiie returning to their old al- 
legiance, and secondly, to open if pos- 
ssible, by indirect means, some com- 
munication with the Czar of Rus- 
sia. The chief conduct of the embas- 
sy was intrusted to a Mandarin of 
the name of Tu-li-shin, the author of 
the narrative, who appears to have 
been a person well qualified for the 
situation. He commences his narra- 
tive, by giving a modest and not un- 
interesting account of his family, his 
own rise in the state, his disgrace, and 
dismissal from public service, and his 
subsequent retirement to Linn-loo 
Here he remained for seven years, em- 
ployed in the cultivation of his farm, 
om the service of his parents—till 
“* at length,” he observes, “ when it 
was determined, in the year Pro-tien, 
a year of universal tranquillity and 
pacification, to send a special mission 
to the kingdom of the Tourgouths, a 
region remote, and beyond the seas (or 
great waters) I humbly addressed a 
petition to his Majesty, requesting to 
be employed on the occasion, that I 
might thus have an opportunity 

evincing the grateful sense I enter- 
tained of the many favours I had at 
former periods enjoyed under the im- 
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government.* Ramm | — 

bs juence to the imperial pre- 
sonce, Thad again the bappines of 
witnessing the benign influence, and 
excellent effects of the sacred virtues 
of his Majesty. By his Majesty’s gra- 
cious favour, I was restored to my for- 
mer rank anid offices, and further ho- 
noured, with his Majesty’s special 
commands to proceed upon the service 
Thad solicited.” On the 27th of May, 
1712, he received the imperial edict, 
addressed to him and his colleagues, 
and on the 23d of June following, set 
‘ott from Pekin on the expedition in 
the 51st year of Kang-Hee. The edict 
itself is, for the purposes it had in 
view, one of the best and most artful 
pieces of diplomacy, we have ever seen ; 
particularly in that part of it which 
relates to the before mentioned Khan 
of the Eleuth tribes, whom it is pret- 
ty evident, from the document itself, 
as well as from the account given by 
Mr Bell, his imperial majesty must 
have considered rather a troublesome 
neighbour. ‘The instructions relating 
to any interview the ambassadors may 
have with the Czar, are equally judi- 
cious, and the following directions as 
to conduct and general behaviour, 
strike us as peculiarly characteristic of 
the Chinese, though of a nature some- 
what superior to any thing that could 
have been expected from a govern- 
ment, which we should previously 
have supposed, must have been very 
defective in its knowledge of the cus- 
toms and manners of foreign nations. 
“ As the Russiafis,” continues the edict, 
“are of a vain and ostentatious dis- 
ition, they will doubtless display 
fore you, for your information, the 
several things they possess. On such 
occasions, you are neither to express 
admiration, nor contempt; and are 
merely to say, ‘ Whether our country 
sses, or not, such things as these, 

It is quite out of our province to de- 
termine: Some things indeed there 
are which we have seen, and others 
have not seen; but there are other 
things again which others have seen, 
though we have not. On these subjects 
therefore, we are by no means suffi- 
ciently informed.’ In your proceedings 
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upon the service, to which you are at 
present appointed, there must be per- 
fect harmony and concord amongst 
you ; you must refrain from drinking 
wine immoderately, and you must 
strictly prohibit excesses of this 
kind among your servants and atten- 
dants. In the course of your journey, 
you will have to enter certain districts 
of the kingdom of Russia, where the 
manners and customs are extremely 
corrupt, and where there are many 
immodest women. Your servants and 
attendants must not be suffered on 
these occasions to be disorderly and 
licentious ; and at all times you must 
maintain strong discipline and control 
over them. If while you are within 
the Russian territories, you should 
yourselves* chance to see any of the 
women of the country, or to witness 
any occurrence that may seem absurd 
in your eyes, you are, nevertheless, 
to preserve always your gravity and 
composure, and by no means to be 
lightly given to scoffing or ridicule. 

“* If presents are offered to you, you 
are not at once to accept of them, but 
to excuse yourselves again and again, 
saying, ‘ Wehave broughtnothingrich 
or valuable with us to offer to the Cha- 
han-khan ; how then can we think of 
accepting such presents from him ?’ In 
the event, however, of their being very 
earnest and pressing, you may accept 
of one or two things ; and you are, in 
such case, to produce the pieces of em- 
broidered silks which you are to carry 
with you, and to present them to the 
Cha-han-khan in return, saying, ‘ Be- 
cause of the great length of the jour- 
ney, we have brought nothing with us 
that is very excellent or valuable ;— 
these things we only offer as a trifling 
mark of our consideration on the oc- 
casion of the present meeting.’ Should 
you not be invited to an interview, and 
only a messenger be sent to you, you 
will still take oceasion to present the 
pieces of silk which you will have 
brought with you ; and you will say, 
* Having come a very long journey, 
we have nothing in our possession of 
value ; but we offer you these trifles, 
as a mark of our consideration.’ 

‘“‘ The laws and regulations of the 





* It might seem extraordinary that a degraded officer should presume to solicit an 
appointment of this important and confidential character ; but a distant foreign mission 
is a service so little desirable in the eyes of a Chinese, that it became highly meritorious . 
in any officer of suitable abilities, to volunteer his services on the occasion, and it ap- 
op accordingly, that T'u-li-shim’s offer was not only immediately aceepted, but that 

was himself entirely restored to favour in consequence.—Vide Note by Translator. 
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Russians are very severe and rigorous. 
In the event, therefore, of any of your 
servants or attendants perp, | a 
trifling fault, you must not at once de- 
nounce them in anger to the magis- 
trate of the district. In all your pro- 
ceedings, you must shew your clemen- 

and moderation, as well as your gra- 
vity and composure. 

“If you are questioned respecting 
your own rank and offices, you are to 
say, ‘ We are only officiating magi- 
strates, belonging to the outer tribu- 
nals of government, and by no means 
either t officers of state, or imme- 
diate attendants on the person of his 
Majesty.’ 

«‘ The inhabitants of the Russian 
territory, its natural and artificial pro- 
ductions, its gi phy and general 
appearance, are also objects to which 
due attention is to be given by you in 
the course of your journey.—Respect 
the above.” 

These clear and very able instruc- 
tions a’ to have been understood, 
and well acted upon, by the ambassa- 
dors, at least so far as regarded [the 
more important points of the mission, 
as it not only succeeded in its profess- 
ed object, but also in establishing a de- 
gree of understanding with the Tour- 
—_— which appears eventually to 

ve paved the way for the return of 
that tribe to its ancient country and 
allegiance in the year 1771. With re- 

to the minor objects of the em- 
bassy, we do not quite agree in opinion 
with Sir George Staunton, as to the 
** meagre and unsatisfactory” nature 
of the descriptions of “‘ the scenery and 
remarkable objects” on the route. We 
certainly have perused them with con- 
siderable pleasure, and have received 
as much instruction on these topics as 
we could have expected from the jour- 
nal of travellers passing through a 
country so unvaried and so devoid of 
objects to attract attention. With re- 
spect to the inhabitants, their manners 
and customs, the account is certainly 
flimsy enough, though great care ap- 
pears to have been taken throughout 
the narrative, to state with accuracy 
the situation of the different towns 
and stations, their respective distan- 
ces, the amount of the inhabitants, 
the various strength of the garrisons, 
the ie size, and — of the 
incipal rivers, and of almost every 
thin that could tend to throw light 
on the geographical and military situ- 
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ation of the various districts. of the 
Russian empire visited by the embag. 
The original Chinese map of the 
countries travelled threugh, Sir 
informs us, “‘ is remarkable only for its 
rudeness and inaccuracy.” This was 
perhaps to be expected, when the very 
imperfect state of geographical know- 
ledge in Europe is considered, little 
more than half a century previous to 
the period of the embassy; and we 
cannot help thinking it greatly to the 
credit of Tu-li-shin’s accuracy, that 
the route he describes has been traced 
with very little difficulty, on compa- 
ring it with the best maps of the pre- 
sent day, and the “latest discoveries 
and authorities.” —But to return from 
this digression. We left our travel- 
lers on their departure from Pekin.— 
On the sixth day of the journey, they 
crossed the great wall at the pass of 
Chang-kia-ken ; and pursuing their 
route over the range of mountains, 
called King-gan-ting, entered the dis- 
trict of Tartars of the plain yellow di- 
vision, and were entertained by the 
Mangou Tartar garrison of Cha-ha- 
eur, which supplied them with eve 
thing requisite for their journey, an 
enabled them to send back to Pekin 
the guards and government horses 
which had hitherto accompanied them. 
Continuing their route, they reached, 
in ten days, the district of the Kalkas, 
where they experienced similar civili- 
ties, and shortly after arrived at the 
great desert of sand ; our author's ac- 
count of which differs, in a very re- 
markable manner, frm the one given 
by Mr Bell, who traversed the same 
waste only a few years subsequently. . 
—The embassy, according to the for- 
mer, spent no more than two days 
in crossing the desert, which is descri- 
bed as generally abounding with the 
shrub Chake ; and in one spot, as be- 
ing remarkably fertile, and well wae 
tered by several rivulets:—while the 
latter states, that he and his party were 
twenty-eight days in traversing it, 
without halting; during which pe- 
riod, they had neither seen “ river, 
tree, bush, nor mountain.” This dif- 
ference in the two accounts is the more 
remarkable, as Sir George Staunton 
informs us in his preface, the general 
agreement found “ between two wri- 
ters, in whose views, feelings, habits, 
and prejudices; there could be so little 
ijn common, is certainly creditable to 
both.” On the 30th of August, the 
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embassy reached the Tu-la, or Tola 
of Bell; (of which, and the rivers -in 
its neighbourhood, a somewhat elabo- 
tate account is given, ) and proceeding 
on its route, in about eleven days ar- 
rived at See-pu-ke-htu, * the pass fix- 
ed for the boundary of the Russian 
and Chinese empires ; and shortly af- 
terwards came to the first Russian sta- 
tion, where a ae was waiting 
its arrival, sent by the governor of 
Selinginsky, to learn the object of the 
mission. Satisfactory replies having 
been obtained, a guard of officers and 
boats was sent to convey the “ Hea- 
venly messengers” to the above place, 
where they were received by the go- 
vernor with every mark of respect and 
distinction. Owing, however, to his 
being obliged to wait till a reply could 
be obtained to the dispatch he had for- 
warded to the Czar, acquainting him 
with the arrival of the Chinese, and 
the purport of their journey, the em- 
bassy could not be allowed to proceed 
on its destination ; though, from Tu- 
li-Shin’s own account, no unnecessa- 
ry delay appears imputable to the 
Russians, who, he admits, uniformly 
treated him and‘his party with the 
most respectful attention during a five 
months detention at Salinginsky,—a 
reception the more remarkable, when 
we consider “ the somewhat suspici- 
ous and equivocal nature of their mis- 
sion.” During their stay at this place, 
the ambassadors were visited by Ha- 
mi-sa-en, (the person originally en- 
trusted to arragge with the Russian 
government the safe conduct of the 
mission,) and another Russian mer- 
chant, both on their way to Pekin, 
who presented them with *‘ thirty fox- 
skins, besides fruit and similar arti- 
cles.” The ceremonies that took place 
upon this occasion, are far from un- 
amusing ; and, as they contain a pret- 
ty accurate representation of what uni- 
ormly occurs throughout the narra- 
tive in similar circumstances, we shall 
extract the whole passage, for the edi- 
fication of our readers. 

“Upon this we said, through the 
favour and kindness of his Imperial 
majesty, every thing we can use or 
require upon our present journey is 
already provided for wanting is 
deficient: why then should you, who 
are travellers like ourselves, be at the 
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trouble and inconvenience of making 
us these presents? We beg, therefore, 
with many thanks, to return them to 
you.’ Ha-mi-sa-eur, however, again 
sent his messengers to us to press our 
acceptance of the presents ; and through 
these messengers they further obser- 
ved, ‘ We are in the habit of regu- 
pose b visiting the Chinese empire to 
trade, and we have repeatedly experi- 
enced, for these many years past, the 
great kindness of your most excellent 
emperor: but this is the first time 
that any heavenly messengers have 
visited our country. Since we are now 
so fortunate as to meet with you at 
this place, there is hardly any thing 
we can do which is sufficient to ex- 
press to you our respect and regard. 
Again ahd again, therefore, we most 
earnestly request that you will accept 
what we have offered.’ To this we 
replied, ‘ Since Ha-mi-sa-eur has thus 
spoken, we will accept of the eatables 
he has sent us, and only send back to 
him the fox-skins: but you must at 
the same time inform Ha-mi-sa-eur, 
that our Chinese Imperial govern- 
ment has never allowed the officers, 
or any other persons, who may at any 
time be employed in executing the 
emperor's commands, to accept of pre- 
sents, even of the smallest value. At 
a future day, however, we shall have 
many opportunities of meeting Ha-mi- 
sa-eur, and it will then be quite time 
enough for us to testify the reciprocal 
sentiments which we entertain for each 
other; but just now it is absolutely 
impossible for us to accept of any pre- 
sents uf value, and we must therefore 
return the fox-skins; the dishes of 
fruit we have agreed to retain, in or- 
der to shew our sense of his civilities.’ 

At length, on the 8thof February 
1713, dispatches were received from 
the Czar, authorizing the advance of 
the ambassadors, who were immedi- 
ately furnished with 70 wheel car- 
riages, and every hecessary for the fu- 
ture accommodation of their journey. 
A military escort was also appointed to 
attend them, and the whole party set 
out on the 10th of February from 
Salinginsky, amidst the highest ho- 
nours that could be conferred on them, 
A description follows, of the district 
and town of Salinginsky, which would 
be scarcely worth noticing, did it not 





r Apparently the Tunninkaita of Case, and the Saralgyn of Bell.— Translator, 
Vor. IX. 
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serve to confirm the author's credibi- 
lity, from its singular coincidence in 
almost every icular with the ac- 
count given of the same place by Mr 
Bell. In two days journey, they reach- 
ed the town of Udinsky, chiefly re- 
markable from a stone, _ probably ) 
found in the neighbourhood, which is 
used instead of glass or crystal, “ the 
casements in the windows of all the 
Russian houses being fitted with this 
material ;” here they were attentivel 
received by the governor, whose wife 
and children farther honoured them 
by dancing before them, and playing 
upon the musical instruments of 
the country. Continuing their route 
through a very mountainous and wood- 
ed district, our travellers reached the 
south bank of the Baykal Lake,—the 
following description of which is drear 
enough :——— The country throug 
which we passed, still continued ex- 
tremely mountainous, and covered 
with wood, but the ground immedi- 
ately on the road side was cultivated. 
Here are two small villages, called 
Tsi-yang-hag and O-la-ku-en. The 
houses are not closely built, and are 
inhabited entirely by Russians. The 
Baykal Lake is surrounded by moun- 
tains ; its banks are overgrown with 
reeds; and, upon its surface, thick 
fogs and noxious vapours collect from 
the vast forests and deserts in the vi- 
cinity. It is a great expanse of wa- 
ters, extending farther than the eye 
can reach ; and its waves are like those 
of the ocean.” Crossing to the north 
bank of this lake, the ambassadors 
came on the 19th of February to Ir- 
kutsky, the first considerable place they 
had yet visited, containing about 800 
families, with a garrison of 500 men : 
here they were well received by the 
governor ; but as their route by land 
was rough and dangerous, they were 
obliged to await the breaking up of the 
ice on the River Angara for nearly 
three months before they could pro- 
ceed by water. Some curious conver- 
sations are recorded between the am- 
bassadors and the Russian authorities, 
too long for insertion in this place, 
furnishing a good specimen of Chinese 
diplomacy, though, as the translator 
justly observes, the reader may natu- 
rally feel some impatience at the “ vain 
‘boasting and courtly style which the 
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Chinese historian falls into on every 
occasion in which his sovereign or hig 
country are in any way concerned,” 
On the 27th of May, the em 
uitted Irkutsky, and embarked on 
the Angara, the navigation of which 
is described as extremely difficult and 
perilous, owing to the force of the 
stream, the dangerous nature of its 
banks, and the rapids and cataracts 
with which it abounds. Nothing can 
be more magnificent and sublime than 
the short descriptions given of this 
wild and romantic river, and the sure 
rounding scenery. Proceeding on their 
voyage, the ambassadors arrived in 19 
days at Yeneseik, where they received 
from the governor the customary civil- 
ities. It is distant from Irkutsky above 
3000 lec *, and is a considerable place. 
It is very remarkable, that in describing 
the animals found in the neighbour- 
hood, the following very particular 
account is given of the Siberian Mam- 
moth :—* In the very coldest parts of 
this northern country, a speciesof ani- 
mal is found, which burrows under the 
earth, and which dies if it is at all ex- 
posed at any time to the sun and air ;_ 
it is of a great size, and weighs ten 
thousand kins. + Its bones are very 
white and shining like ivory. It isnot 
by nature a powerful animal, and is 
therefore not very dangerous or fero- 
cious. It is found generally in the 
mud upon the banks of rivers. The 
Russians collect the bones of this ani- 
mal, in order to make cups, saucers, 
combs, and other smajparticles. The 
flesh of the animal is of a very refti- 
gerating quality, and is eaten as a re- 
medy in fevers. The foreign name of 
this animal is ma-men-tom-va, we call 
it kee-shoo.”—This account, the trans- 
lator informs us, nearly corresponds 


‘with the one given by Mr Bell of the » 


same animal, though that author 
qualifies it by observing, that he gives 
it as the report merely of the super- 
stitious and the ignorant.—‘* More 
recent discoveries, however,” conti- 
nues Sir George, “ so far as they. 
have gone, have tended to confirm the 
truth of these relations, and not only 
bones, but the flesh of this extraordi- 
nary animal has lately been found un- 
decayed among the snows in these 
northern regions,”—Note p. 71. After 
waiting two days at Yeneseik, the am- 





* A tenth of a league of three geographical miles. 
+ A kin is one third more than an English pound. 
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bassadors pursued their route on horse- 
back to the small village of Mak-of- 
sky. On the 28th of June, embarked 
on the river Ket, and in twelve days 
reached the station of Narim, near the 
place where Ket falls into the river 
Oby, a distance of 2500 lec. Conti- 
nuing the voyage down the latter river, 
they reached the/station of Surgute, 
at the next day encountered a vio- 
lent gale, which greatly endangered 
the whole party. On this occasion, 
the author takes the opportunity of 
remarking that the Russians, when 
compared with the Chinese boatmen, 
are very inferior both in courage, and 
expertness in the management of their 
vessels. ‘€ The moment there is any 
danger, he says, they are happy to get 
close to the bank of the river ; and if 
they can retreat out of the stream al- 
together into some small creek, then 
only they begin to he at ease.” From 
Surgute, they arrived at Samarofsky, 
and proceeded on the river Irtish ; 
here their course “‘ being against the 
stream, they were obliged to be track- 
ed by the T'artar boatmen, the whole 
way to Demiansky, a distance of 600 
lec, whence in two days they departed 
for Tobolsky, the capital of Siberia, 
where they arrived on the 24th of Au- 
gust. The preceding towns, with the 
exception of Irkutsy and Yeneseik, 
pear to have been very inconsider- 
able places ; none of them are mention- 
ed by our author as fortified when he 
visited them in the year 1712-13, an 
omission which is a little remark- 
able, as Mr Bell, who passed through 
the same places only a few years af- 
terwards, purtiadiacly observes that 
several of them were somewhat strong- 
ly defended with ditches, pallisades, 
and towers, acircumstance re could 
scarcely have escaped the notice of our 
author, if such fortifications had ex- 
isted at the period of the embassy ; and, 
perhaps, the only way of reconciling 
the two accounts, is upon the suppo- 
sition that the Russian Government 
might have felt some little disquietude 
with respect to the safety of these dis- 
tant possessions, from the doubtful 
nature of the Chinese Mission, and 
have been thence led to put them ina 
more respectable state of defence du- 
ring the period that intervened be- 
tween our author’s and Mr Bell’s visit. 
At Tobolsky, the embassy was re- 
ceived with every mark of distinction, 
by Ko-ko-lin, (Prince Gagarin of 


Bell) the governor amg: of Siberia, 
who seems, thr out the whole of 
its residence in this city, to have 
studiously avoided every thing that 
could give umbrage to the Chinese ; 
by humouring them in all their pecu- 
liarities, and extravagant pretensions, 
The communications that took place, 
between the two parties, on the several 
occasions of their meeting, are highly 
amusing, and give a clearer insight 
into the cautious character and policy 
of the Chinese, than any other account 
we have yet met with; though we 
cannot help being a little sceptical, as 
to the veracity of the author, when he 
describes Prince Gagarin as venturing 
to condemn his master, Peter the Great, 
and to draw a somewhat invidious 
comparison between the government, 
of that able and extraordinary mo- 
narch, and that of the preceding Czar. 
A short account follows of the city of 
Tobolsky, and its vicinity. It was 
without walls, or fortifications, but ap- 
pears to have been a place of consider- 
able importance, containing altogether 
upwards of three thousand families, 
above twenty Christian churches, and 
a garrison of 2000 men. On the fifth 
of September, the ambassadors left 
Tobolsky, escorted by a Russian offi- 
cer, and a guard of sixty soldiers for 
their protection, and quitting the river 
Irtish, they ‘oaialell the Tobol, and 
proceeded, during the space of nine 
days, against the stream to Tumen, 
being again ‘‘ tracked the whole of the 
way by the Tartars ; but,” continues 
the author, “ the banks of the river 
were so overgrown with wood, that 
there was no tracking path for them, 
and ~ were consequently obliged to 
wade through the water and mud. 
They were cut and wounded often by 
the stones, and the blood was running 
from their legs and feet under the wa- 
ter; but the Russian soldiers onl 

flogged and urged them on so muc 

the more. I could not bear the sight, 
and remonstrated with them, upon 
which they desisted.” From Tumen, 
they proceeded to y weer higher 
up the river; here they quitted their 
boats and continued their route on 
horseback to Verchaturia, the first 
station in Russia, in Europe, on which 
account they were received by the go~ 
vernor with “ more than ordinary at~ 
tentions.” This town is described as 
beautifully and romantically situated, 
and the whole place as wearing a live~ 
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ly and leasing a ce, that some- 
what ’ ed our travellers to 
their past fatigues and hardships. Af- 
ter oe two days at this place, 
they p ed through “ deep and 
miry roads,” and crossing the Oural 
Mountains, reached Solikamsky on 
the 14th of October. In journey- 
ing hither they met with a heavy fall 
of snow, which lasted for several 
days, and gave the whole country a 
most ifieentand beautiful appear- 
ance ;—from Solikamsky their direct 
route was by water, down the river 
Kama, ‘but the snow still continu- 
ing, and the roads being impassable, 
the Russians would not allow them 
to advance till the 14th of Novem- 
ber, when the ground having become 
completely frozen, they were suffer- 
ed to proceed in four sledges ; and suc- 
cessively passing through the towns 
Kaygorod, Stobodskoi, Klinof, Cazan, 
and Simbirsk, they reached Saratof, on 
the Volga, “ the established place of 
intercourse between the Russian and 
Tourgouth nations,” on the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1714. At this place, the am- 
bassadors, owing to the great rigour 


of the season, which rendered it im- 
possible for a large party to proceed, 


were detained for several months, du- 
ring which period, notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather, they were suc- 
cessively entertained by the Russians, 
with feasts, and with “ parties of plea- 
sure, either for shooting with bows 
and arrows, riding or fishing on the 
banks of the river.” A messenger, how- 
ever, was despatched without delay to 
A-yan-ke Khan, to acquaint him with 
the arrival of the heavenly messengers, 
at Saratof, who received the account 
with great satisfaction, and immedi- 
ately gave directions for providing 
tents, ts, clothing, &c. for their 
accommodation, to be kept in readiness 
to join the ambassadors at Saratof, 
whenever the spring was sufficiently 
advanced to allow of their proceeding.. 
At this part of the narrative the au- 
thor enters more fully than usual into 
somewhat of a general description of 
the Russian empire, its extent, pro- 
ductions, climate, and origin, together 
with a few remarks upon the national 
character of the people, their laws, ha- 
bits, and customs, which, as far as 
they go, appear tolerably accurate, 
though very meagre and unsatisfactory. 
The author seems to have been well- 
informed with respect to the war be- 
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tween Charles the XIIth., and Peter 
the Great, from its commencement to 
the defeat of the former at Pultowa, 
and his subsequent escape into Ture 
key, which happened about eight years 

rior to the arrival of the em ’ 

t is singular, that in Tu-li-shin’s list 
of the different European nations ly. 
ing west of the Russian Empire, no 
mention should be made of Great Bri. 
tain ; at that time, from the recent 
successes and splendid achievements of 
King William and the Duke of Marl. 
borough, one of the first nations in 
Europe, both in power and reputation, 
and undoubtedly well known to the 
Russians, from whom our author must, 
of course, have derived his informa. 
tion. In the above list, however, there 
appears the name of a country Sepense- 
key ; upon the signification of which, 
Sir George Staunton says he can offer 
no conjecture, except, as it seems to us 
the very unlikely one, that Spain “has, 
by mistake, been included twice in the 
catalogue,” that country having been 
named before under the title of Yusi- 
pania.—It does not appear likely that 
the above dissimilar names should re- 
late to the same nation; and, with 
great deference to Sir George, we 
would venture to suggest the perha 
less improbable notion, that under the 
name of Sepenseky, the author may 
have intended to designate Great Bri- 
tain, in spite of the absence of all 
‘‘ plausible analogy,” upon which such 
a conjecture could be formed. But to 
return.—On the 17th of June, the am- 
bassadors quitted Saratof, and crosse 
ing the Volga, arrived at the head- 
quarters of the Tourgouths, on the 
banks of the Lake Ma-nu-to, on the 
Ist of July, 1714, where they were re- 
ceived with every mark of profound re- 
spect and veneration. ‘Ihe officers, 
priests, and chiefs, of the different 
tribes, subject to A-yu-ke, together 
with their followers, were all drawn up 
in lines on the road ; while the com- 
mon class of people came out to meet 
the Chinese to a considerable distance, 
prostrating themselves before them, 
and offering them every mark of good 
will and kindness. 

On the following day, the ambassa- 
dors had their first audience of A-yu- 
ke, who is said to have received the 
edict of the emperor kneeling, and to 
have conducted himself otherwise with 


‘marked submission— circumstances m 


which we do not agree with Sir George 
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Staunton in ome ws improbable as 
pears to a e! 
i the ae of the narrative, 
many reasons occur to induce a suspi- 
cion that some secret understanding 
existed between the Tourgouths and 
the Chinese, previously to the depar- 
ture of the embassy from Pekin ; for, 
on any other supposition, it is not easy 
to account for a government so devoid 
of enterprize as that of the Chinese, 
ing in an extensive and hazar- 
dous undertaking, merely to ascertain 
the safest mode of returning a fugitive 
ince to his native country. Indeed, 
that the latter did not form the real 
object of the mission, is pretty evident 
from the various conferences that took 
place between A-yu-ke and the ambas- 
sadors, all of which are characterized 
byasingular inquisitiveness on the part 
of the former,with respect to many mi- 
nute particulars relating to the actual 
state of the Chinese Empire at that pe- 
riod, for which it would be difficult to 
assign any adequate motive, except to 
an intention of again placing himself 
and his followers, under the protection 
of their ancient sovereign. On this sup- 
position, the reception experienced by 
the ambassadors at their first interview 
with the Khan, is precisely the one 
that might have been anticipated ; and 
we cannot therefore help thinking, that 
Sir George, on this occasion, bears un- 
necessarily hard upon the veracity of 
his author, when he charges him with 
giving the “ supposed,” rather than the 
real manner in which the edict was re- 
ceived. 

After remaining about a fortnight 
with the Tourgouths, during the whole 
of which period they appear to have 
been treated in the most amicable and 
confidential manner, the ambassadors 
took their final leave of the Khan, on 
the 24th of July, and set out on their 
return, having previously, in the course 
of several highty amusing and interest- 
ge on which our limits 

not allow us to dwell, settled, ap- 


parently to the satisfaction of all par- 


ties, the objects of the mission. On 
the 7th of September, the ambassa- 
dors reached Cazan, and on the 11th of 
December, arrived at Tobolski, where 
remained somewhat more than a 
month, waiting the return of Prince 
in, then absent on a visit to Mos- 

cow. On his arrival, several conferen- 
ces again took place between him and 
envoys; in all of which he is re- 
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presented as shewing the utmost anxi~ 
ety to conciliate the Chinese, by at- 
tending, in the most minute manner, 
to their slightest requests, and to every 
thing that could conduce to their com- 
fort and security, on their return home. 

In recording these interviews, how~ 
ever, we are fearful our author has in- 
dulged a little in his talent for ampli- 
fication, though he falls very far short, 
in this instance, of his after efforts in 
the official report of the proceedings of 
the embassy, given in a subsequent 
part of the work, and which we parti- 
cularly recommend to the perusal of 
our readers, as the choicest specimen of 
servile adulation and oriental bombast 
and insolence we have ever encounter- 
ed. About the 25th of January, the 
ambassadors took their final leave of _ 
Tobolski and its governor, and quitting 
their former road, proceeded over an 
uninteresting and thinly inhabited 
country, through the towns of Tara, 
and Towsky, to Yeneseik, and thence 
slightly deviating from their old tract, 
they passed by way of Elimsky to Ir- 
kutsky. At this place they again fell 
into their former route, and continuing 
their journey, arrived without accident 
at Pekin, on the 26th of June, 1715, 
after an absence of somewhat more 
than three years. 

At their return, the ambassadors 
were treated with great favour by the 
Emperor, whopersonally received their 
report of the transactions, and the re~ 
sult of the mission, and bestowed upon 
them some of the highest marks of his 
approbation. ‘The official report, to 
which we have before alluded, then 
follows, together with the imperial an- 
swer, which we subjoin for its brevity 
and pithiness, as a useful guide to the 
framers of all future replies to loyal 
addresses. —‘‘ We understand your ad- 
dress, and have referred it to the pro- 
per tribunal. Your map we retain for 
further examination.” 

The remainder of the narrative com- 
prises a few private events relative to 
the author, together with some account 
of a second mission, upon which he 
was employed, to the frontiers of Rus- 
sia, and his communication on that 
occasion with Prince Gagarin, the lat- 
ter of’ which is written pretty much in 
the same bombastical and ridiculous 
style that distinguishes the official re- 
port, but with apparently a much 
greater violation of truth. In what 
manner the above communication was 
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received, we are not informed, the nar- 
rative concluding with Tu-li-shin’s 
letter to the Russian governor. 

To the foregoing account, Sir George 
has subjoined a valuable appendix, 
containing the “‘ abstract of part of a 
Chinese novel, some notices ot Chinese 

lays, an extract from a Chinese Her- 
, and a collection of miscellaneous 
documents, extracted from the Pekin 
»” all of which will be read with 
interest, though we are sorry that the 
translator should have confined his ex- 
tracts from the Chinese drama, to the 
mere “ notices” of four plays, which, 
at best, can give little or no idea of the 
state of this branch of their literature. 
We experienccd a similar disappoint- 
ment in the abstract from the novel, 
and are scarcely yet reconciled with 
Sir George, for tantalizing us with the 
slight glimpse he has afforded of a 
work which, from its nature, promises 
much entertainment, and a considera- 
ble insight into the manners and do- 
mestic habits of the Chinese. It is true, 
he informs his readers that he gave up 
the idea of a complete version of the 
latter, from the want of sufficient in- 
terest in the sequel, to induce him to 
proceed, as well as from certain cir- 
cumstances in the winding up of the 
story, which might not altogether ac- 
oak with the feelings of the present 
day. Nevertheless, we cannot help 
wishing he had persisted in his first 
intention, of giving the whole novel to 
the public, not only for the reasons we 
have assigned, but because it is obvious 
from the nature of the undertaking, 
that the number of individuals must 
be trifling indeed, whose qualifications 
and experience could in any degree 
render them competent to a task, 
which we learn with deep regret, from 
the total abandonment of his “ Chi- 
nese pursuits,” there is no longer any 
chance of our seeing accomplished by 
the sensible and highly gifted transla- 
tor of the work before us. 

The extract from the Chinese Her- 
bal is a most curious specimen of the 
accurate and minute manner in which 
the “ Chinese treat subjects connected 
with scicnce and the arts,” and we 
think, with Sir George Staunton, cer- 
tainly justifies the “‘ hope that some 
valuable practical information may yet 
be drawn from some of their works of 
this description.” But by far the most 
remarkable part of the appendix will 
be found in the extracts given from a 


, 
number of the Pekin Gazettes, many 
of which discover a degree of justice, 

romptitude, and decision of conduct. 
in the executive administration of af. 
fairs, and an earnest desire to influs 
ence and conciliate public opinion on 
state questions, which if, happily for 
mankind, it were the nature of govern. 
ments ever to profit by experience; 
might possibly prove a salutary lesson’ 
to the rulers of some other countries, 
who, in the plenitude of self-compla- 
cency and power, blindly attempt’ to 
arrest by coercion, the slow but steady 
march of public opinion. As a speci 
men of the Gazettes, we insert the fol- 
lowing, which we give without selec. 
tion.—‘‘ Imperial Edict.” 

** Na-yen-tching possesses in outs 
ward appearance some talents, but is 
deficient in judgment, and is tardy and 
undecisive when matters of importance 
are laid before him, and yet does not 
attend to the words of others, but is 
satisfied of the propriety of his own 
opinion. The few good qualities which 
he may be allowed to possess, are in- 
sufficient to cover his misdeeds. Bya 
strict execution of the laws, he should 
have been deprived of all his dignities, 
and banished to Elle, as an expiation 
of his offences ; but, because all the 
other relatives of A-kowi have already 
been sent into banishment, during this 
last half year, for different causes, we 
cannot patiently endure the idea that 
not one should remain to perpetuate 
the name and family of that ancient 
and faithful minister. But as Na-yen- 
tching can neither acquit himself with 
credit or success in the field, or with 
propriety or decision in council, he is 
an unprofitable and useless servant of 
the state, whom it is indispensibly re- 
quisite that we should remove from 
every office and employment of impor- 
tance ; we hereby, therefore, deprive 
him of his office as president at one of 
the supreme tribunals, as a general in 
the army, and as a dignitary of the 
peacock’s feather ; but, as a mark of 
our —— grace and favour, we grant 
him all the rank of a vice-president of 
the imperial college ; and if he conduct 
himself eight years without blame in 
that situation, we shall permit him to 
receive the salary that is usually at- 
tached to it. 

“‘ The state and efficiency of our 
military force has been greatly im 
ved of late ; able-bodied men have 
been selected, and furnished withade- 
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supplies of stores of every kind. 
Papen and the other experi- 


enced generals in command, are fully 
competent to accomplish our design of 
bringing the war to a conclusion in the 
course of the present campaign ; we 
forbid, therefore, for the future, any 
civil or military officer, excepting those 
ly distinguished by the title of 
t officers of state, to present to us 
any observations or remonstrances on 
the state of the army, and operations 
of the campaign, as such communica- 
tions have the effect of raising inju- 
rious suspicions and erroneous ideas, 
ighly detrimental to the cause— 
in-tse.” 

Much more might be said upon the 
yarious topics the work embraces, but 
we freely confess our inability to do 
them justice, even if our limits 
did not warn us to bring our observa- 
tions toa close. In taking our leave 
of this singular and interesting book, 
which certainly brings us better ac- 
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quainted with the Chinese people and 
—_ than any other work we 

ave ever perused, it would be injus- 
tice to the translator to forbear noti- 
cing the very able manner in which he 
appears to have surmounted the va- 
rious and great difficulties of his un- 
dertaking. We cannot, indeed, from 
our own knowledge, speak with cer- 
tainty as to the accuracy with which 
the original is rendered, but the whole 
is written with so much simplicity, 
perspicuity, and elegance, and exhi- 
bits such internal evidence of fidelity, 
that even were the rare acquirements 
of Sir George Staunton, and the sound. 
ness of his understanding less known 
to us, we should feel little hesitation 
in recommending it to the attention of 
our readers, not only as one of the 
most eurious literary productiois of 
the age, but also as a faithful and 
highly intelligent version of the origi- 
nal Chinese narrative. 








Ir is amusing to the contemplative 
man, who, in the seclusion of his study, 
inhabits, as it were, a world of his own, 
to trace back to periods of the remotest 
antiquity the same topics which still 
form the subjects of hostile dispute 
amongst the warring factions of the 
world without him. For the last half 
century the minds of men have been 
almost exclusively engrossed with the 
study of politics, atid this universal 
fever has called into existence a race 
of political quacks, who have prepared 
their nostrums according to the pre- 
vailing symptoms of the distemper. 
But, after reading all that has been 
written by these constitution-mongers, 
from the Abbé Sieyes, down to Jere- 
my Bentham, both inclusive, we doubt 
whether we might not collect a clearer 
view of the subject from a few pages 
of the great father of history—Hero~ 
dotus ; when he relates what passed 
in the council of the seven chiefs of 
Persia, when the government was a- 
bout to be re-stablished after the death 
of Cambyses, and the punishment of 
Magus, who had usurped the throne 
under the pretext of being Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus. 

Otanes, one of the assembled chiefs, 
tecommended that Persia should be- 
come a republic, and supported his 
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opinion by the following arguments : 
—T do not think that it is any long- 
er safe to entrust the supreme power 
of the state to the hands of a single 
person. Ye remember to what excess 
Cambyses went, and to what degree of 
insolence we have seen the Magus ar- 
rive. How can the state be well go- 
verned in a monarchy, where a single 
person is permitted to do everything 
according to his pleasure? Authority 
without a check corrupts the most vir~ 
tuous man, and deprives him of his 
best qualities. Envy and insolence 
arise from present riches and prospe- 
rity ; and all other vices flow from 
these two, when a man is possessed of 
every thing. Kings hate virtuous men 
who oppose their designs, but caress 
the wicked who favour them. A single 
man cannot see everything with his 
own eyes ; he often lends a favourable 
ear to bad reports and false accusa- 
tions ; he subverts the laws and cus~ 
toms of the country ; he attacks the 
honour of women, and puts the inno~ 
cent to death by his caprice and his 
power. When the people have the go- 
vernment in their hands, the equality 
amongst the members preventsall these 
evils. The magistrates are in this case 
chosen by lot ; they render an account 
of their administration, and they form 












all their resolutions in common with 
the . Lam of opinion, therefore, 
that we ought to reject monarchy, and 
introduce a government, be- 
cause we more likely to find 
the advantages we seek in many, than 
in a single person.” Sych was the opi- 
nion of Otanes. 

. But Megabyses spoke in favour of 
atistocracy. “‘ I approve,” said he, “ of 
the opinion of Otanes, with t to 
exterminating monarchy, but I believe 
he is wrong in endeavouring to per- 
suade us to trust the government to 
the discretion of the people, for it is 
certain, that nothing can be imagined 
more foolish and insolent than the po- 
pulace. Why should we reject the 

er of a single man, to deliver our- 
selves up to the tyranny of a blind and 
disorderly multitude? If a king sets 
about any enterprize, he is at least 
capable of listening to others ; but the 
people is a blind monster, equally des- 
titute of reason and capacity. ‘They 
are unacquainted both with decency, 
virtue, and even their own interests. 
They -do every thing without judg- 
ment, and without order, and resem- 
ble a rapid torrent, which can have no 
bounds set to it. If therefore ye wish 
the ruin of the Persians, establish a 
— vernment among them. As 

myself, I am of opinion that we 
should make choice of some virtuous 
men, and lodge the government and 
the power in their hands.” Such were 
the sentiments of Megabyses, 

After him, Darius spoke in the fol- 
lowing terms:—‘‘ I am of opinion, 
that there is a great deal of justice in 
the speech which Megabyses has made 
against a popular state; but I also 
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think, that he is not entirely 
when he prefers the government of 
small number to a monarchy. Itis 
certain, that nothing can be i 

better or more perfect than the: 
vernment of a virtuous man. Besj 
when a single man is the master, it ig 
more difficult for enemies to discover 
secret counsels and enterprizes. When 
the government is in the hands of 
many, it is impossible but enmity and 
hatred must arise among them ; for 
as every one wants that his opinion 
should be followed, they gradually be- 
come enemies. Emulation and 
lousy divide them, and then their 
treds run to excess. Hence arise ge. 
ditions ; from seditions, murders ; and 
from murders and blood, we see 4 
monarch become insensibly necessary, 
Thus the government always falls at 
last into the hands of a single person. 
In a popular state, there must neces- 
sarily be a@ great deal of malice and 
corruption. It is true, equality ge. 
nerates no hatred, but it foments 
friendship amongst the wicked, who 
support each other, till some man who 
has rendered himself agreeable to the 
people, and acquired an authority over 
the multitude, discovers their fraud, 
and exposes their perfidy. Then such 
a man shews himself ae a monarch ; 
and hence we may know that mo- 
narchy is the most natural govern- 
ment, since the seditions of aristocra- 
cy, and the corruptions of democracy, 
have an equal tendency to make us 
have recourse to the unity of a su- 
preme power.” The opinion of Dari- 
us was approved, and the government 
of Persia continued monarchical.} 
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Reroxm has sunk into the establish- 
ed theme for incipient oratory, and it 
has been found the most convenient 
of all discharges for the accumulated 
common-place of patriotism fresh from 
school. ‘T'wo attempts at bringing it 
into notice have been lately made. One 
by Mr Lambton, the young Ivivs 

the fallen empire of the Foxites, 
who seems to have adopted the injunc- 
tion of his model with pious fidelity ; 


* Disce, puer, virtutem ex me,—verumque 
laborem.” 


No man can follow example closer in 
6 


the nature of his political virtues, and 
the waste of his time. 

The public journals have already 
given his tale of failure. Nothing could 
be roore solemn than the preparative 
for chis tournament of the young Chi- 
valry of Opposition. All the graver 
and more battered champions had left 
the field clear, and were posted at safe 
distances to exhilarate themselves with 
the recollection of the field. ‘The 
trumpets sounded, and the lists were 
let down, and Radicalism had already 
stooped its gracious presence to crown 
the conquerors, when it was discover= 
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that the champions had disappear- 
e in the crisis of the charge, and 
were actually sitting tranquilly at din- 
ner, discussing cake more deadly 
than the wines and cookery of the 
most profuse of all entertainers. The 
motion, of course, fell to the ground ; 
and it was not honoured in its death, 
‘  Solvuntur risu tabule.” Mr Can- 
ning, the most adroit and insidious of 
all scorners, pointed the House to the 
ridicule of its desertion ; and when its 
advocates returned, the ridicule was 
not forgotten. Another attempt has 
since been made by Lerd John Rus- 
sel, on grounds more entitled to dis- 
cussion. His motion was negatived 
by @ majority of between irty and 
3 @ trivial number, which the 
ormers argue into a victory. But 
the fact is, that the topic oaamnas have 
been looked on as so little worthy of 
public interest, that a dozen votes 
more or less, might have been thrown 
in from perfect nonchalance. There 
was no expectation of its passing ; and 
till some such conception begins to be 
formed, the serious feeling of the 
House of Commons seldom takes the 
trouble of shewing itself. 
The question has thus perished in 
the legi , but it has also perish- 


ed with the ——_ The multitude, 
headlong and ignorant, are yet not 


altogether so coe 80 = . to 
ive perpetual confidence to the Oppo- 
Siton. They have a ali same rf 
inst men an itics, till it 

“A lost all power of awakening them, 
or awakens them only to weariness and 
contempt of the criers. Reform has 
past its season, by a whole summer ; 
a formidable time in the almanack of 
ular disturbance. A good harvest 
stopped the mouths of the hungry, 
and with their hunger has died their 
discontent. Bolts and dungeons have 
narrowed the patriotic — of those 
whose only hunger and thirst was re- 
volution ; and the principal patriots 
have found their chief employment 
in writing their memoirs, and nurtu- 
ring their beards, occupations equally 
worthy of them, and equally import- 
ant to the “ great cause of liberty 
round the globe.” But if those men 
can cast an eye from their sublime oc- 
cupations on the little doings of the 
under-ground world, their most con- 
temptuous and indignant snecr must 
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be given to the who have 
laid their hands on “ glorious reform” 
since their incarceration. Cucus, in 
his chains, hearing of the plunder of 
sheep and beeves by base hands of 
peasants, could not have writhed with 
mightier wrath inst his clown- 
ish imitators. With what lofty scorn 
must the great detenu in IIchester jail 
see the glories of Manchester and Spa- 
fields, sullied by the touch-of Opposi- 
tion—the sceptre of the Thunderer, hot 
and heavy as it was, thieved away by 
Mercury! With what agony must the 
martyrs who have expatriated their 
spirits and their bones for the respec- 
tive terms of seven and fourteen years, 
glance on that remote country of. the 
je whose Sf aid has become the 
toy of a group of giddy boys, who, ac- 
cording to the custom of their innocent 
and h age, fling it down for a 
dinner. The spirit of Guy Faux could 
not put on a darker frown, at rising 
on a fifth of November, and finding 
his death-dealing lantern and matches © 
in the hands of the young rabble. The 
result is, that even the populace are 
sick of the eternal jargon of parlia- 
mentary restoration. And if is” 
any reform that they value beyond a 
ph in a hustings speech, it is 
undoubtedly of that solid kind alluded 
toin theelectioncommittee—“‘areform 
in the practice of the last candidates, 
who gave nothing at all to the voters, 
whereas it had been the custom to give 
them a guinea a-piece, and upwards.” 
The bungling of the Opposition has 
actually spoiled the reform-trade. The 
Jackpudding has taken it upon him- 
self, in the Mountebank’s absence, to 
distribute the potions, and play the 
tricks ; and the consequence is, that 
the rabble have deserted the booth. 
To any man of candour, there are but 
two points of view, in which the ques- 
-tion of a peer can pre~ 
sent itself.—It must be, as increasing 
the present power of the Commons, 
or changing the mode of its election. 
On the first head, no discussion has 
been raised. The House of Commons 
is powerful, perhaps, to the full extent 
of public safety. We pass over the 
usual topics of the necessity of preser- 
ving a balance of the three Estates. 
But it is obvious, that, even as a mere 
expedient for gaining the time neces- 
sary to a sound judgment on great pub- 
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lic questions, the power of debate and 
decision ought to extend beyond the 
Commons; the will of the House ought 
not to be authoritative, final, irrever- 
sible. It is by no means clear, that 
there are not circumstances in which 
the popular power, concentrated in the 
House, may not be too great for the 
ple. There have been contests be- 
tween the courts of law and the Com- 
mons, within the latter half of the last 
century, on interests serious enough to 
make a jealous nation tremble. The 
power of imprisonment for contempt, 
and of sweeping within that imprison- 
ment a number of individuals, of whom 
but one may be the criminal, has ex- 
cited strong animadversion before our 
time. 
int—the composition 
of the House, is the grand topic of all 
the miscellaneous oratory of patriot- 
ism, from that poe oe from the 
ip steeped in Michael Angelo Tay- 
we igne, to that which bene 


with the united inspiration of gin and 


r. 
It is but justice to the Revolutionist 
in jail, or out, to allow that he is the 
only consistent reformer. He would 
sweep away all at once. He would have 
no little selfish longing to save one 
fragment of the building to the over- 
throw of another, because some small 
family interest has built its nest in the 
corner to be saved. He would not pre- 
servea favourite ditch a n 
the ground. His plough es clei 
work ; he sows the trench with revolu- 
tionary salt, and curses all who would 
‘ dare to restore the old sullen structure 
that so long frowned over the field. 
What he would erect in place of its 
shelter, sullen as it was, has no share 
in his thoughts or troubles. He takes 
it for granted that men will not stand 
without trying to raise:some roof 
against the common shocks and visita- 
tions of the political seasons. But what 
contrivance they are to or how 
they are to be protected tili the choice 
is made, whe they are to crowd 
their naked and unfed sides into the 
architecture of Turk, or Scythian, or 
Saxon, or Roman, he trusts to the Pro- 
vidence to which he will trust nothing 
else. 

A House of Commons chosen by the 
numerical power of the nation, must 
be the house of the populace, must be 
the slaves of the populace, must be the 
destroyers of the throne and of the 
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peers, must be the tyrant of the nation, 
and finally must either give itself up, 
bound hand and foot, to despotism, or 
excite the furious and irresistible in. 
dignation that makes it the victim of 
the populace. This is history—the sue. 
cessive steps may have a shorter-ora 
longer interval, but the succession ‘ig 
as sure as from intemperance to decay, 
from opening the flood-gates of demo- 
cracy to being swept away by its tor- 
rent—from thrusting our torch into a 
powder magazine, to being flung up in 
atoms by its explosion. 

Therejis nothing newin politics—the 
same absurdities and artifices on which 
our ignorant disaffection has rejoiced 
with the joy of originality, have been 
played off'ages before we were born. In 
1648, the orators of the House of Com-. 
mons persuaded it to come to the follow. 
ing resolution : “ Resolved, thatthe 
ple are, under God, the originalof all ast 

wers.” ‘The resolution seems harm- 
ess and undeniable. But reform has 
been seldom satisfied with pausing in 
its progress, from abstract truth to vi- 
gorous practice. A following resolu. 
tion declared, ‘‘ That the Commons 
assembled in. parliament, being chosen 
by the people, have the supreme autho- 
rity of the nation.” ‘The final resolu. 
tion overthrew the frame of the state 
and laws at a blow,—** Resolved that 
whatever is declared law by the Com- 
mons, has the force of law; and all 
the people of this nation are included 
thereby, although the consent and con- 
currence of the King and House of 
Peers be not had thereto.” Are we in- 
clined to return to the hazards of 
1648 ? 

But of the moderate reformers (in 
the House) who is to reconcile 
opinions ? Every man of the hundred 
and fifty has his scheme. They puff 
their policies with an enthusiasm, that 
might do honour to Cornhill, and each 
man boasts of his infallible way to se 
cure the Capital Prize. There can be 
no rational ope of an improvement in 
the formation of the House, where the 
ground work is to be laid in ignorance, 
that will not learn, and in ion, that 
cannot understand ; in the virulent 
hatred of political opponents, and in 
the paltry ambition of making a name 
among the rabble. 

It is certainly to be desired, that 
where the most important interests of 
England are to meet their most Im- 
portant discussion, no meaner influence 
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** That with strong beer and beef, the 
country rules, 

ur os since the Conquest, have been 


should take a share—that where the 
hecatomb is given for the state, no 
and ee offering should 
stain the altar. If it were possible to 
convert the House of Commons into 
an assembly of pure integrity, and 
ect wisdom, it would be eminent- 
y desirable. But is it within the con- 
trivance of law and regulation, to ex- 
clude the influence of wealth, and birth, 
and authority? Under what dexteri- 
ty of exclusion will not twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year inany county, from 
Berwick to Sussex, or even from a more 
northern boundary—if we might ven- 
ture to a region so incorruptible—not 
be felt through the ot nan leg 
Is it nothing, that the system of uni- 
versal suffrage would make our foot- 
men and chimney sweepers the arbi- 
ters of our liberties? that the system 
of exclusive county representation 
would inundate the House, with the 
lazy opulence of fox-hunters, and far- 
mers, and all that well-fed class, 


Is it to-be cast out of the account of 
practical results—when all that is 
must be practical—that almost without 
an exception, the great luminaries and 
leaders of the state have been the gift 
of close hs? That Chatham, and 
Burke, and Pitt, and Fox, and a whole 
host of illustrious names, were first 
lifted before the public on those steps 
which the axe of reform would hew 
away? The subject is too extensive 
for my paper or my time. But, ad- 
mitting in the fullest degree, the ne- 
cessity of keeping the conscience of 
rliament v. t and pure, we must 
ware of suffering it to be guided on- 
ly by the fantastic reveries of the po-~ 
pulace, or the gloomy and insidious 
superstition of those who see nothing 
good but in themselves, and their 
bloody and desperate resolve of ruin. 





RiPVANWINKLE. 


Sir, 

Tue American tale of Ripvanwin- 
kle’s sleep, which has, no doubt, been 
perused by most of your readers, in 
the “‘ Sketch Book,” bears so close a 
resemblance in its circumstances to 
that related of Epimenides, that I 
cannot but think the author must 
have had the latter before him. I 
will, therefore, desire you to insert a 
translation of part of the life of Epime- 
nides, from Diogenes Laertes,* which 
will, I think, induce you to draw the 
same conclusion. 

Yours, &c. 
Wm. Barinsricce. 


“ Epimenides, being one day sent 


by his father into the fields to tend his 
flock, oppressed by the heat of the mid- 
day sun, quitted the high road, and 
retiredinto the shade of a cavern, where 
he slept for 57 years. Awaking from 
this sleep, he began to search for his 
sheep, but could not find them ; and 
on going out into the fields, he obser- 
ved, that the face of all things was 
changed, and the lands now become the 
property of another master. He re- 
turned home confounded and asto- 
nished. Arrived at his own house, he 
was asked by the cncapies of it, who 
he was ; when at last, being recogni- 
zed by his brother, who was then grown 
old, he was informed of the truth of 
what had happened.” 





* L. I. p. 77. See also Pliny, L. VII. c 52 
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LETTER FROM RIO DE JANEIRO. 


Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 26, 1821. 
Mr EpiTor, 
a Son mgr mete - a 
, like love, is destro by lon 

chenee, though it may be tyczenned 
by short intermissions,” and the asser- 
tion is certainly true. A very few 
years removal from my nativity have 
estranged many of those recollections 
which I at one time felt assured were 
too deeply engraven on my mind to 
stand in want of any periodical revival. 
Your Magazine jr eee me from 
Liverpool, as regularly as opportunities 
will admit, and still retains Its place in 
my esteem ; indeed, I feel more anxi- 
ety on opening one of your numbers 
three months after its publication, than 
I used to do when, posting down to the 
Trongate, I had it delivered to me still 
wet from the press, and justling through 
the thoroughfare with my number un- 
der my arm, made the best of my way 
to Portland-street, where, (unmindful 
of the landlady’s suggestions that my 
tea cooled in the dish,) I applied my 
knife to the top of your pages, without 
perceiving that I buttered the subjects 
which you had belaboured. 

I am here the daily witness of an 
increasing evil, the limiting of which 
to the southern hemisphere, has remo- 
ved it further from the observation of 
those friends to humanity, whose lau- 
dable exertions have effected its partial 

ion, but cannot lessen the ini- 

quity of such a traffic. When Portu- 
gel, agreeably to the wishes of the 
ereigns in Congress, renounced her 
tion of the slave trade to the 
northward of the Line, she further pro- 
mised her exertions to bring about a 
gradual abolition thereof on those parts 
of the African coast, to which she still 
retained a claim. But to this date have 
these promised exertions been made ? 
On the contrary, the dread of in- 
terference from Powers which have 
espoused the cause of humanity, seems 
to have stimulated the Portuguese to 
a more active pursuit of the trade. We 


see them carrying it on without re. 
straint, and while the importers of 
slaves continue to contribute material. 
ly to the wants of a needy exchequer, 
it is hardly to be expected that the 
Government will take any decisive 
means to oy a stop thereto, unless 
through the remonstrance of somé 
power they are bound to respect. 

Britain, example worthy of herself, 
was the first to declare, (contrary to 
the individual interest of many of her 
subjects) her aversion to this inhuman 
traffic. America, retaining her maters 
nal love of liberty, has announced it 
death for any of her citizens to be con- 
nected, directly or indirectly, therein. 
France has declared it illegal, and it is 
there generally treated with that ab. 
horrence it deserves. I have just seen 
an article in the “ Revue Encylopeé 
dique” for August last, wherein 
Parisian press does liberal justice to 
the exertions of Britain in behalf of 
the Africans ; had their emancipation 
been complete, it best became her to 
remain silent on the subject of these 
exertions ; but while such an extent 
of that unhappy country still remains 
subject to this cruel oppression, she 
ought not to sit down in contemplation 
of what she has achieved, and give 
others an opportunity of overstepping 
her in the pursuit. 

If any of your able contributors 
would take this subject in hand, it 
might meet the eye of some of our 
philanthro ic countrymen, who, bu- 
sied in endeavouring to alleviate the 
distresses under which Britain has lates 
ly groaned, may have overlooked for a 
while the more distant complaints of 
these injured fellow-creatures, but in 
whose bosoms stil] as keenly glow the 
wish and determination to protect 
them. 

I am, with esteem, 
Mr Editor, 
Your obedient servant, 








LORD BYRON AND POPE.* 


We wish that Lord Byron would con- 
fine himself to poetry ;—or if he will 
write prose, we wish at least that his 
friends would not be so eager to pub- 
lish it. ‘This wish is dictated by the 
sincerest admiration of his genius,— 
and it is painful to us to have our ad- 
miration diminished. It is true that 
Kean sometimes condescends to ms 
in farce, but then it is only for 
is benefit, and an actor may perhaps 
be pardoned for exposing himself on 
rp occasion, in order to fill his 
3; but we can perceive no such 
excuse for the exhibition of Lord By- 
ron in the pages of Pamphlets and 
Magazines, in letters which would do 
littlecredit to any writer, andare wholly 
unworthy of the illustrious author of 
Childe Harold. There is, perhaps, in 
all Lord Byron’s writings, a too con- 
stant introduction of himself ;—but 
this egotism, which we can scarcely 
tolerate, even when enveloped in the 
folds of his muse’s veil, be- 
comes absolutely nauseous and disgust- 
ing when obtruded upon us in all the 
edness of plain prose. 

The letter which is the subject of 
our Present remarks is addressed to 
#088 #484%* (which being interpret- 
ed, means John Murray,) on the Rev. 
W. L. Bowles’ Strictures on the Life 
and Writings of Pope. In the motto, 
his lordship says,—‘ I will play at 
Bowls ;” but the progress of his letter 
resembles rather a game at Skittles. 
He lays about him in all directions as 
he advances, hitting to the right and 
to the left ; or, as he elegantly ex- 
presses it himself, ‘‘ Having once be- 
gun, I am like an Irishman ina ‘ row,’ 
any body’s customer.” The letter, con- 
si as a piece of composition, is, 
like all that he has written, clever, 
smart, energetic, bitter, obscure ; but, 
unlike much that he " —. it is 
not only flippant, but the flippancy is 
of the mien character, partaking 
rather of the slang of the pot-house, 
than the sallies of the drawing-room. 
We really believe, however, that it 
must take Lord Byron more time and 


trouble to write ill, than it takes others 
to write well ; and, as much as he 
may, he cannot entirely divest himself 
of those splendid qualifications, which 
omnia reveal themselves, even in 
the ap ees before us. For instance, 
in the description of the storm in the 
Archipelago, we recognize the glowing 
pen of the first poet of the age. 

We are almost tired of the Pope 
controversy ; but as it isour bounden 
duty to follow the fashion of the hour, 
** and chase the new-blown bubble of 
the day,” we must say a few words on 
the subject, though with no hope of 
setting a question at rest, which has 
been so long and so pertinaciously agi- 
tated. Lord po may have bowled 
down some of the “‘ invariable princi- 
ples” of his antagonist, because, though 
right in the main, Mr Bowles’s expla 
nations have not done justice to his 
meaning ; yet we think his Lordship 
has not succeeded in hitting the wicket 
of truth ; but that many of the posi- 
tions in his letter are quite as erroneous 
as those which he has with so much. ~ 
sarcastic severity attacked. 

There has been, we think, a great 
waste of words on both sides, in discus 
sing whether images derived from na- 
ture or from art, are the most poetical. 
Mr Bowles says,— I presume it will 
readily be granted that a// imagesdrawn 
from what is beautiful or sublime in 
the works of nature, are more beauti- 
ful and sublime than anyimages drawn 
from art ; and that they are therefore 

se more poetical.” More than one 
falf the disputes in the world would 
be prevented, if the contending: par- 
ties would only be at the pains of de- 
fining what they mean by the words 
in which their positions are propound- 
ed. Now, in de. case before us, what 
is meant by poetical ? If it is intended 
to mean that which we suppose, it does, 
the question should rather be which 
class of objects is best adapted to de- 
light the imagination, to move the 
heart, and to elevate the mind and the 
thoughts above the dull prosaical de- 
tails of the world in which we live, 





* Letter to *##* #88088, by the Right Hon. Lord Byron. London ; Murray, 1821. 





and breathe, and have our being. Is it 
not evident that before we can deter- 
mine which are the most poetical, we 
we must first agree what poetry is? 
The greatest of poets has prayed for a 
muse of fire to ascend the brightest 
heaven of invention ; and some wings 
are 1 even to the readers ot 
poetry, without which we shall never 


* To lift from earth our low desires.” 


or be filled with those ideal musings, 
elevated thoughts, and lofty aspira- 
tions, which it is the province of poetry 
to inspire. That the grand works of 
nature, awakening in us, as they do, 
associations which lead our minds to 
the contemplation of the Great Author 
of Nature, are, in our sense of the 
word, eminently poetical, none will de- 
ny ; and we can understand, how, un- 
der certain circumstances, the meanest 
flower that blows may call up 


*¢ Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears,”’ 


though this effect would, most assu- 
redly, never be produced by one of Mr 
Bowles’s minute descriptions ;—but it 
does not therefore follow, as Mr Bowles 
would sate us, that all images 
drawn nature are more poetical 
than any derived from art; and still 
less does it follow, according to the 
same Mr Bowles, that the poet ‘‘ must 
have an eye attentive to, and familiar 
with, every external appearance that 
she may exhibit in every change of 
season, every variation of light and 
shade, every rock, every tree, ev 
leaf.” The Lord defend us from su 
t! We agree with Mr Camp-~ 
bell, that such qualifications would on- 
ly be essential to a Dutch flower-paint- 
er; and we entirely coincide with the 
following beautifulremarks of the same 
writer, ‘ Nature is the poet's god- 
dess ; but by nature no one rightly un- 
derstands her mere inanimate face— 
however charming it may be—or the 
simple landscape-painting of trees, 
clouds, precipices, and flowers. Na- 
ture, in the wide and proper sense of 
the term, means life in all its circum- 
stances,—nature moral, as well as ex- 
ternal.” Nothing is more true, than 
that the grandest scenes of nature 
only excite our interest or awaken 
our sympathy, by connecting them 
with human feelings and affections. 


What would the glorious Sun himself 
be, abstracted from the thoughts of 
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, 
those sentient beings that bask in the 
brightness of his beams? or what the 
charm of the silver mantle of the peer- 
less Queen of night, if we could con. 
ceive her wasting her beauty in the 
inanimate blank of an eyeless universe? 
That the works of art are no less po- 
etical than those of nature, Mr C 
bell has also most successfully demon. 
strated in his instance of the launch of 
a ship ; and his beautiful description 
of the associations which such a 
tacle awakens in the minds of the 
tators, shews that he uses the w 
etical in the sense that we wish to at. 
tach to it. How could Lord Byron, 
whose writings breathe the very soul 
of poet: write such a sentence as the 
following >—‘‘ We are asked, what 
makes the venerable towers of West. 
minster-Abbey more poetical, as. ob. 
jects, than the Tower for the manu. 
factory of patent shot, surrounded by 
the same scenery ? I will answer, gr- 
chitecture.” What, is the antiquity of 
its origin nothing ?—the kings ee 
have been crowned in it, nothing ?— 
the heroes, the statesmen, the poets, 
the philosophers, that are buried in it, 
nothing?—the solemn services that 
have hallowed it, nothing? 

6 If this be nothing. 
Why then the world, and all that’s in’, 
is nothing !”’ 
Lord Byron did not so think, and so 
feel, when he stood within the Coli- 
seum’s wall :— 
“ Till the 
Became Religion, and the heart eyed 
With silent worship of the great of old ! 
The dead, but sceptred, Sovereigns, who 
still rule 


Onr spirits from their urns.” 
Manfred. 


But to return to Pope.—The ques« 
tion no longer is, as Johnson tells us it 
once was, “* Whether Pope is a poet?” 
—but to ascertain the order to which 
he nese ah we may assign him his 
proper p. in the poetical calendar. 
Lord Byron, however, assures us, that 
all this “‘ ordering”’ of poets is purely 
arbi on the part of Mr Bowles, 
“that the poet is. always ranked ac- 
cording to his execution, ’"—“ and that 
the poet. who executes best is the high- 
est, whatever his department, and\ l 
ever be so rated in the world’s esteem.’ 
Now we think nothing more outrage- 
ously absurd than this was ever ad- 
vanced by the boldest assertor of para- 
doxes. e do not know what his 
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Lordship’s politics may be, but his po- 
étics are radical and levelling with a 
ce. Noone means to contend, 
that excellence of execution in an in- 
ferior department, will not confer 
r rank than mediocrity in a su- 
perior branch of the art. Thus, 
© Black-eyed Susan” may, perhaps, 
entitle Gay to a higher place than 
Prince Arthur” would confer upon 
Blackmore, in spite of the disparity of 
the subjects,—for a song is a bet~ 
ter thing than a bad epic. But shall 
we therefore say, that he who attains 
excellence in the tragic, the epic, and 
the lyric, is not a greater poet and 
a sublimer genius, than he who is 
equally supereminent in the didac~ 
tic, descriptive, the satirical, or the 
ludicrous; or, in other words, that 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden, do 
not belong to a higher order of in- 
tellects, than Pope and Thomson, and 
Butler and Anstey? As well might we 
say that a painter is also to be ranked 
according to his execution alone, and 
that in painting as in poetry, he who 
executes best is the highest, whatever 
may be his department. In this case, 
however, every body will perceive at 
once that it requires a higher order of 
faculties to execute the “ Last Judg- 
ment” and the “ Transfiguration,” as 
they have been executed by Raphael 
and Michael Angelo, than could be 
displayed in any excellence of execu- 
tion in the inferior walks of landscape 
‘or caricature ; and every body, but 
Lord Byron, will surely admit, that it 
is impossible to display as much poe- 
tical power in a satire or a song, or a 
mock heroic, however excellent the 
execution, as must be exerted in the 
proper execution of a Tragedy, an 
Pi Poem, or an Ode. The difference 
the subjects inust, supposing each 
rmance to be equally excellent of 
its kind, establish that gradation of 
ranks, and that “ ordering” of the re- 
spective writers, for which we think 
Mr Bowles is right in contending. 
And where, then, are we to place 
Pope? Let us first endeavour to satis- 
fy ourselves with the definition of a 
poet. What is poetry ?—and who is 
a poet? Shall we listen to Horace? 
“Ile per extentum funem mihi posse 
videtur 
Ire Poeta, meum qui pectus inaniter an- 


. Bt 
Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implet, 
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Ut magus ; et modo me Thebis modo ponit 
Athenis.” 





There is nothing of this in Pope— 
Shall we take our idea from S$ 
Speare P 

‘© The poet’s in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance Sms Heaven. to abt from 

earth to Heaven, ; 
And as the imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 


pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothings 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 


Can this be applied to Pope? We 
think not. He is a moralist, a wit, 
a critic, and a fine writer, much more 
than he is a poet. Though we seldom 
quote the Edinburgh Review with any 
marks of approbation, yet there is no 
rule without an exception ; and in the 
present instance, we are glad to find 
so strong a confirmation of our senti- 
ments, in the words of Mr Jeffrey. 
Speaking of the Rape of the Lock, he 
says :—** There is no finer gem 

this poem in all the lighter treasures 
of English fancy. Compared with any 
other mock-heroic in our language, it 
shines out in pure supremacy for ele- 
gance, completeness, point, and play- 
fulness. It is an epic in that 
delightful miniature, which diverts us 
by its mimicry of tness, and yet 
astonishesus by the beauty of its parts, 
and the fairy brightness of its orna- 
ments. In its kind it is matchless ;— 
but still it is but a mock-heroic, and 
depends in some measure for its effect, 
on a ludicrous reference in our own 
minds, to the veritable heroics whose 
solemnity it so wittily affects. His 
aerial puppets of divinity,—his sylphs 
and gnomes,—and his puppet heroes 
and heroines,—the beaux and belles 
of high life—required rather a subtle 
than a strong d to guide them 
through the mazes of poetry. Among 
inventive poets, this poem will place 
him high. But if our language con- 
tains any true heroic creations of fan- 
cy, the agents of Spenser’s and Mil- 
ton’s machinery will always claim a 
superior dignity to their Lilliputian 
counterfeits.” 

Andagain ;—** Without defining the 
picturesque, we all feel that it is a 
charm in poetry seldom applicable to 
Pope.’ In vain shall we search his 


Pastorals, or Windsor Forest, for such 
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a landscape as surrounds the Castle of 
Indolence,—the Bower of Eden, or 
the inimitable Hermitage of Beattie. 
In the knowledge and description of 
refined life, Pope was the mirror of 
his times. He saw through human 
character in the living manners of his 
, with the eye of a judge and a sa- 
ist. But when we use the trite 
a of Shakespeare understanding 
uman nature, we mean something 
more extensive than when we apply 
the same ae to Pope. From the 
writings of the former, we learn the 
secrets of the human heart, as it exists 
in all ages, independent of the form 
and pressure of the times. From Po 
we learn its foibles and iarities in 
the 18th century. We have men and 
women described by Shakespeare: by 
Pope we have the ladies and gentle- 
men of oom, ace The standard of his 
ridicule and morality is for ever con- 
nected with fishion and polite life. 
Amidst all his wit, it has been the feeling 
of many in reading him, that we miss 
the simplicity of the poet in the smart- 
ness of the gentleman.” 
Is not this criticism for the most 
just? Is it not true, that Pope is 
poet of high life, of town life, of 
literary life ;—dealing little in pictures 
of general nature and simple emotion ? 
Are not his characters, as Johnson 
would distinguish them, characters of 
manners rather than of nature? Is 
there net, in short, ane Shakes- 
peare and Pope, considered as painters 
of character, as much difference as be- 
tween the man who knew how the 
watch was made, and the man who 
could tell the hour by looking on the 
dial-plate ? 

e should be ashamed of uttering 
such truisms, = it were wr for the 
extravagant and e era raises 
that + ge lately lavished " the 
little man of Twickenham ; as if it 
were the object to exalt him above all 
his rivals ; and establish a sort of Pope- 
dom in the poetical, as in the religious 
world. Lord Byron, with all the zeal 
of a partisan, endeavours to support 
this new kind of papal supremacy ;— 
though we think the arguments he 
uses shew little = weer zeal of 
a isan. But let hi i 
for himself. ee 

“In ™~! ap the payee all 
poetry is ethical poetry, as ighest 
of al earthly objects must be moral 
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truth. Religion does not make a part 
of my subject ; it is something beyond 
human eg and has failéd in alj 
human ds except Milton’s, and 
Dante’s ; and even Dante’s powers are 
involved in his delineation of human 
passions, though in supernatural cir. 
cumstances. What made Socrates the 

eatest of men? His moral truth— 

is ethics. What proved Jesus Christ 
the son of God hardly less than his 
miracles? His moral precepts, And 
if ethics have made a philosopher the 
first of men, and have not been dis- 
dained by the pay aware are we to 
be told that ethical poetry, or didactie 
poetry, or by whatever name you term 
it, whose object is to make men better 
and wing is not the very first order of 


poe 

Now we think the whole of this 
passage, passing over the argument for 
a moment—is in the worst possible 
taste, even if it had proceeded. from 
the pen of Mr Bowles, who isa mini- 
ster of the church ;—but how are we 
to understand it as coming from the 
author of Don Juan? Is it sarcasm? 
or irony ?—or are we to consider it as 
an illustration of the maxim of Roches 
foucault ;—*‘ Hypocrisy is the 
which vice pays to virtue.” It is 
ly edifying to meet with a passage like 

is in the very same letter in which 
his Lordship indulges himself in the 
following invective. ‘‘ The truth is, 
that in > Aaa days the grand “‘ primum 
mobile” in England is cant ; cant po 
litical, cant tical, cant religious, 
cant moral ; but always cant, multi- 
plied through all the varieties of life.” 


*¢ Quis tulerit Gracchos, &c.” 


But to resume the argument. Lord 
Byron having resolved to magnify the 
little God of his idolatry, p 
through thick and thin to the accom- 
plishment of his purpose ; and among 
the first victims he offersupattheshrine 
of his divinity is Cowper, who is thus 
incidentally immolated in a 
sis,—** For Cowper is no poet.” We 
should have thought his Lordship’s 
own ary to Cowper, would have 
secured him a more respectful men- 


tion ; though poets are not famous for 
their gratitude to one another. Thus 
Voltaire, after borrowing from Shakes- 
peare, laboured most assiduously to 
depreciate him,—like a thief, as Ste 
vens said, who, after robbing a house, 
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sete it on fire, to t the detection 
of the stolen goods. It is but fair, how- 
ever, to say, that his Lordship after- 
wards, when he sacrifices a whole heca- 
tomb of schools, at the same altar does 
not spare himself. “‘ Sooner,” says he, 
“than a single leaf should be torn 
from his laurel, it were better that all 
which these men, and that I as one of 
their set, have ever written, should 


« Line trunks, clothe spice, or fluttering 
in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho.” 


His Lordship adds ;—“ There are those 
who will believe this, and those who 
will not.” We have no reason to think 
that the poetical temperament has 
much changed since Cicero’s time, who 
tells us ;—‘* Adhuc neminem cognovi 

qui sibi non optimus videre- 
tur.” Still we must not call in ques-~ 
tion his Lordship’s sincerity. There 
is something consoling and satisfacto- 
ry in the heroism of self devotion ;— 
but we much doubt whether Lord By- 
ron would have been pleased at recei- 
ving the same sentence-from any other 
judge. For ourselves we can sincere- 
ly say, that we should be most unwil- 
ling to consent to the terms of the 
sacrifice, and have no hesitation in ex- 


as our conviction, that if Lord 
yron continues to live and to write, 
and will only abstain from Pamphlets 
and reo ney, he will be placed by 


univ acclamation far above the 
object of his present panegyric, and 
form the fourth star of a glorious con- 
stellation with Shakespeare, Milton, 
and Dryden. But we forget that we 
have now to do with Lord Byron as a 
writer of prose ; and it is in the fol- 
lowing style of flippant cant, and hy- 
perbolical rhodomontade, that he winds 
up the climax of his adoration. 

“ Of his power in the passions, in de- 
scription, in the mock-heroic, I leave 
others to descant. I take him upon his 
strong ground as an ethical poet: in 
the former none excel ; in the mock 
heroic and the ethical, none equal him; 
and in my mind the latter is the high- 
est of all poetry, because it does that 
in verse, which the greatest of men 
have wished to accomplish in prose. 
If the essence of poetry be a lie, throw 
it to the dogs, or banish it from your 
tepublic as Plato would have done. 
He who can reoncile poetry with truth 
and wisdom, is the only true ‘ poet’ 

Von. IX. 
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in its real sensé, the ‘ maker; tlie 
creator—-why must this mean the 
‘liar,’ the ‘ feigner,’ the ‘ tale+teller.’ 
A man may make and create better 
things than these.” 


* * @ Py é e 


‘* If any great national or natural 
convulsion could or should overwhelm 
your (it is by this pronoun that Lord B. 
designates the country of himself and 
his fathers) country in such sort, as 
to sweep Great Britain from the king- 
doms of the earth, and leave only that, 
afterall themost living of human things, 
a dead lan, , to bestudied and read, 
and imitated by the wise of future 
and far generations upon foreign shores ; 
if your literature should become the 
learning of mankind, divested of party 
cabals, temporary fashions, and nation~ 
al pride and prejudice ; an English- 
man, anxious that the posterity of 
strangers should know that there had 
been such a thing as a British Epic 
and Tragedy, might wish for the pre- 
servation of Shakespeare and Milton ; 
but the surviving world would snatch 
Pope from the wreck, and let the rest 
sink with the people. He is the moral 
poet of all civilization, and as such let 
us hope that he will one day be the 
national poet of mankind.” 

Now we should have really thought 
it impossible for any person, who had 
left school seven years, to write seri« 
ously in this manner of the Essay on 
Man. There is more sublime morali- 
ty, and more impressive lessons of life 
and conduct, to be derived from one 
play of Shakespeare, than from all the 
school-boy common-places and pom- 
pous truisms of Pope’s Essay, of which 
the motto ought to have been, ‘‘ What 
oft was thought, but ne’er so well ex- 
press’d.”——We are not advancing any 
new opinion ; and if it be necessary to 
call in the aid of authority, let us turn 
to the discriminating criticism of John- 
son as an antidote to the unmeaning 
rhapsody of praise which we have 
quoted above. 

** The ‘ Essay on Man,’ (says John- 
son in his Life of Pope,) was a work of 
great labour and long consideration, 
but certainly not the happiest of Pope’s 
performances. The subject is perha 
not very proper for poetry ; and the 
poet was not sufficiently master of his 
subject ; metaphysical morality was to 
him a new study ; — proud of 
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his acquisitions, and supposing him- 
self master of t secrets, was in 
haste to teach what he had not learn- 
‘ed. j 

* _ 7 ar * cd * 


ious in- 
genius, 
the dazzling splendour of imagery, and 
the seductive powers of eloquence. 
Never was penury of knowledge and 
-vulgarity of sentiment so happily dis- 
guised. The reader feels his mind full, 
though he learns nothing; and when 
he meets it in its new array, no longer 
‘knows the talk of his mother and his 
nurse. When these wonder-working 
sounds sink into sense, and the doc- 
trine of the Essay, disrobed of its or- 
naments, is left to the powers of its 
naked excellence, what shall we disco- 
“ver ? That we are, in comparison with 
our Creator, very weak and ignorant ; 
that we do not uphold the chain of 
existence ; and that we could not make 
one another with more skill than we 
are made. We may learn yet more— 
that the arts of human life were copied 
from the instinctive operations of other 
animals ; that, if the world be made 
for man, it may be said that man was 
made for geese. To these profound 
principles of natural knowledge are 
added some moral instructions equally 
new ; that self-interest well under- 
stood will produce social concord ; that 
men are mutual gainers by mutual 
benefits ; that evil is sometimes ba- 
lanced by good ; that human advan- 
‘tages are unstable and fallacious, of 
-uncertain duration and doubtful ef- 
fect; that our true honor is not to 
have a great part, but to act it well ; 
that virtue only is our own ; and that 
happiness is always in our power. 

* Surely a man of no very comprehen-~ 
sive search, may venture to say that he 
has heard all this before ; but it was 
never till now recommended by such 
a blaze of embellishments, or such 
sweetness of melody. The vigorous 
contraction of some thoughts, the lux- 
uriant amplification of others, the in- 
cidental illustrations, and sometimes 
the dignity, sometimes the softness of 
the verses, enchain philosophy, sus- 

nd criticism, and oppress judgment 

y overpowering pleasure.” —Lives of 
the Poets. 

We earnestly recommend those gen- 

tle readers who now accompany us 


'. “This Essay affords an 


Lord Byron and Pope. 


iii ‘[May, 
through the ns of this article,, 
turn; when they have concluded it, 4 
Johnson’s Life of Pope, which mi 

we think, have saved all the ak ee 
has been since spilled in this discus. 
sion. We have already quoted so much 
that we may as well conclude. as we 
have begun ; and shall, therefore, give 
our own opinion of Pope in the words 
of the author of “ The Diary of an In- 
valid ;’—a volume which, with the en. 
tertainment of a book of travels, ¢on- 
tains much incidental observation. on 
all subjects. ‘‘ The character of Pope's 
poetry may be well illustrated by one 
of his own lines. It 


* Plays round the head, but comes not near 
the heart.’ 


He delights us by the fertility of his 
fancy, the elegance of his imagination, 
the point and pleasantness of his wit, 
the keen discrimination of his satire, 
and the moral good sense of his reason- 
ing :—but he is seldom pathetic, and 
never sublime. If Eloisa to Abelard 
be an exception to this observation, it 
is a solitary ‘exception, and exceptio 
probat regulum ;—besides, in that poem 
the sentiments seem rather adopted, 
than the genuine offspring of the poet's 
heart. 

‘* What that soul of feeling is, that 
poetical verve by which alone tie poet 
can rise to sublimity, and which Po 
wanted, will be understood at once by 
comparing his Ode on Music with Dry- 
den’s divine effusion on the same su 
ject. His merit even in versification, 
seems to have been over-rated. Pope 
may perhaps be said to have done for 
verses what Arkwright did for stock- 
-ings, by the invention of a sort of me- 
chanical process in their composition. 
His couplets are as regular as if they 
had been made with the unerring pre- 
cision of a spinning jenny.” 

Thismechanical process, however, did 
not, in Pope’s case, lighten the labours 
of the workman. His verses seem al- 
ways to have come from him “ like 
bird-lime from frieze.” His were not 
the thoughts 


‘“ Which voluntary move harmonious num- 
bers.” 


Inspiration had little to do with his 
eres least if we trust to the evi- 

ence of his manuscripts in the British 
Museum, which shew us how literally 
his verses may be said to have been 
made with hands ; and with howmuch 
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labour of correction they were worked 
up to their present polish. . His poeti- 
cal opinions are much what-we should 
have expected from reading his poems. 
Accordingly we learn from Spence, that 
he thought “ Ben Jonson’s Works ta- 
ken altogether are but trash ;”—and 
in the same spirit he pronounces that 
“ gy yak ly aga style is a bad 
one.” Again, he says in speaking of 
rhyme, “ I have nothing to say of 
rhyme, but that I doubt whether a 
poem can support itself without it in 
our language, unless it be stiffened with 
such strange words as are likely to de- 
stroy our language itself. The high 
style that is affected so much in blank 
verse would not have been borne in 
Milton had not his subject turned up- 
onsuch strange out-vf-the-world things 
as it does.” The man who could thus 
write of the Paradise Lost, must sure- 
ly have wanted some of the qualities 
at are necessary to constitute the per- 
fection of the poetical temperament. 
But while we are combating the ex- 
aggerated panegyrics that have been 
pronounced upon him ; we must take 
eate that we are not carried by the force 
of reaction into the opposite extreme. 
Let us give to Pope—elegant sensible 


Lord Byron.and Pope. 


Pope—the praise that is his due. We 
sit down to the feast of reason and the 
flow of fancy which his works present to 
us with perpetual delight. The variety 
of his powers securing us against any 
feeling of satiety, and the exquisite 
taste with which he embellishes what- 
ever he touches,— 

‘¢ Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 
And making that which was not,— 


gives to his reader a peculiar species of 
enjoyment which no other poet per- 
haps can communicate. If he does not 
sweep the strings of the human heart 
with that master-touch, which be- 
longs exclusively to a higher order of 
poets, he knows how, 


“* To wake the soul by tender strokes of 

art,”’ 
and can-at once charm the ear, delight 
the imagination, and inform the un- 
derstanding. These are no slight qua- 
lifications, and though they may not 
be sufficient. to entitle Pope to a place 
in the highest rank of poets, will ever 
cause him to shine pre-eminently in 
the second class,— 

——* Velut inter ignes 

Luna minores.” 


Y. 








[Mr Bowles has just published a Pamphlet, the title of which we subjoin.* 


We regret that we have neither space nor time to notice it particularly ; but 
we beg to recommend it to our readers as a most satisfactory answer to Lord 
Byron's paradoxes, and as evincing throughout the spirit of the scholar and 


the gentleman. C. N.] 





* Two Letters to the Right Honourable Lord Byron, in Answer to his Lordship’s 
Letter to **** ****** on the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and Wri- 


_ tings of Pope; more particularly on the question, Whether Poetry be more imme- 


diately indebted to what is Sublime or Beautifyl in the works of Nature, or the works 
of Art? By the Rev. Wm. L. Bowles. ‘+ He that plays at Bows must expect Run- 
BERS.”—Old Proverb, ‘‘ Naturam expellas Furca, tamen usque recurret.”—Horace. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, London, 1821, 
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WORKS PREPARING: FOR PUBLICATION. 
— - 
LONDON. 


A: History of Parga, by Ugo Foscolo, 
will shortly appear. 

Shortly will be published, a Catalogue 
of the extensive Li my of his Excellency 
the Cardinal Fesch, which will be found 

i ly rich in Abbatial and Local 
iastical History ; Royal and Noble 
Genealogies ; Versions of the Scriptures ; 
Sacred Philology ; Councils ; Lives of the 
Fathers ; Th ; Canon and Civil Law; 
Ancient ‘History and Bi hy. Toge- 
ther: wiahisovbaed early iprintes Books and 
Chronicles. 
oa Author of ‘* The Student’s Ma- 
nual,’’ oran Etymological and Explanatory 
Vocabulary o at derived from the 
Greek, is preparing for the press a Work 
on a similar plan, to consist of words 
from the Latin language; both of 
which are intended as Appendages to the 
English Dictionaries dn og placed in the 
hands of youth. 

The Faustus of Goéthe, translated by 
Mr George Soane; also a translation of 
Sangerliebe ; a Provencal Legend, by the 
same. 

Dr Bethell, Dean of Chichester, has in 
the press, a general view of the Doctrine of 
Regeneration. 

The personal History of King George 
the Third; by E. H. Locher, Esq. F. R. 
S. will shortly be published in quarto. 

The second part of Hore Entomologi- 
cx; or Essays on the Annulose Animals ; 
by W. S. MacLeay, Esq. A. M. F. L. S. 
being an attempt to ascertain the rank and 
situation which the celebrated Egyptian 
insect, Scarabeus Sacer, holds among or- 

ized beings. 

The Odes of Pindar, translated into 
English verse ; by Abraham Moore. 

Speedily will be published, in three vo- 
lumes 8vo. an Account of the Abipones, an 
equestrian people in the interior of South 
——o translated from Martin Dobriz- 

> 22 years a Missi in Paraguay. 

Mr Brande’s Mannal of Chanietry, e2- 

to 3 vols. 8vo. 
early ready for publication, a Gram- 
mar of the Tamul Language; by Robert 
Anderson, Esq. of the Madras Civil Ser- 
vice. 


the press, the Adventures of the Goo- 
roo Noodle, and his five foolish Disciples ; 
a comic Hindoo Tale, in the Tamul Lan- 
guage, printed in the original characters, 
and accompanied by a Translation, Voca- 
bularly, and Analysis ; by Benjamin Ba- 
bington, Esq. of the Madras Civil Service. 
Views of America, in a series of Letters 
from that country to a friend in England, 
during 1818, 19, and 20, by an English 
woman. 
A Practical Essay, on Ring-Worm, 
Scald-Head, &c. ; by Samuel Plumbe, Esq. 


Memoirs of James the Second, in two | 
vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait. 

Lucidus Ordo; a complete Course’ of 
Studies on the several branches of Musical : 
Science, with a reduction of all the present 
intricacies of thorough Bass, to one sim 
principle of figurative designation, with — 
skeleton Exercises, &c. ; by J. Ralfe, Mu- 
sician in ordinary to his Majesty. 

Mr M*Kenzie’s thousand Experi 
in Chemistry and the Useful’ Arts will 
shortly appear. 

Feminine Worth ; a Novel by Jos, an 
Indian Idol, who views Européan morals 
with calmness, impartiality, and truth. 

In the press, a splendid Work, by Dr 
Turton, illustrative of the Conchology of 
the British Islands. Two hundred copies 
only will be printed ; the Plates all colour- 
ed from nature. 

Principles and Doctrines of Assurances, 
Annuities on Lives, and of Contingent Re- 
versions, stated and explained ; by Wil- 
liam Morgan, Esq. Actuary of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Office. 

The History of the Plague, as it has 
lately appeared in the Islands of Malta, 
Corfu, Cephalonia, &c.; by J. D. Tully, 
Esq. Surgeon to the Forces. 

The first volume of Dr Latham’s Gene- 
ral History of Birds, in 4to. will be publish- 
ed in June. 

Early in next Month will be published, 
a Treatise of the Principles of Bridges by 
Suspension, with reference to the Catenary, 
and exemplified by the Chain-Bridge over 
the Strait of Menai. In it the properties 
of the Catenary will be fully investigated, 
and those of Arches and Piers will be de- 
rived from the motion of a Projectile. It 
will contain practical tables; a table of 
the dimensions of a Catenary, and tables 
of the principal Chain, Rope, Stone, Wood, 
and Iron Bridges, with the dimensions of 
them, erected in different countries. 

In the press, a Treatise on Scrophula, 
(to which the Jacksonian prize for the year 
1818 was adjudged by the Court of Exa- 
miners of the Royal College of Surgeons,) 
containing its Nature, Treatment, and Ef- 
fects, particularly upon Children ; and on 
the alteration produced on all the different 
parts of the body ; with especial reference 
also to its connexion with Spinal Curva- 
tures, Diseases of the Joints, Affections of 
the Glands; particularly of the Female 
Breasts, Testicles, and prostate Glands, 
with Diseases of the Eyes; to which is 
added, an Account of the Opthalmia so 
long prevalent in Christ’s Hospital; by 
Eusebius Arthur Lloyd, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Senior Surgeon 
to the General Dispensatory, Aldersgate 
Street, and late House-Surgeon to St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, in one vol. 8vo. 
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EDINBURGH. 


Weare happy to inform our readers, that 
the title of the new Work, by the “* Great 
U ”” now in the press, is, ‘“* The 
Pirate ;*’ and the scene is Shetland about 
the end of the seventeenth century. 

The Ayrshire Legatees, or the Cor- 
respondence of the Pringle Family, will be 
published in a few days. 

Elements of the Philosophy of Botany ; 
containing Botanical Nomenclature, Theory 
of Classification, Anatomy, Physiology, 
Geography, and Diseases of Plants ; with 
a Hotary of Botany ; by A. P. De Can- 
dolle, and K. Sprengell. 8vo. with 8 Plates. 

In a very small Volume, an Essay on the 

Sentiments of Attraction, Adaptation, and 
Variety. 
Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum, 
containing Six Hundred Scottish Songs. 
Adapted for the Harp, Pianoforte, or Or- 
gan. Chiefly collected and corrected by 
Robert Burns. Including nearly Two 
Hundred Songs, originally written for this 
Collection, by the Bard. A new edition. 
To which are prefixed, An Introductory 
Essay, and Illustrations, Historical, Bio- 
graphical, and Critical, of the whole Lyric 
Poetry and Music contained in this great 
National Work ; by William Stenhouse, 
6 vols. 8vo. 

A History of the Ongin and Progress of 
the Society of Clerks to His Majesty's Sig- 
net in Scotland ; their Duties and Privi- 
leges ; by William Balfour, Esq. W. S. 

The Poems of Alexander Montgomery, 
Author of the Cherrie and the Slae; with 
a Biographical Preface, &c. Printed by 
Ballantyne, in post 8vo., uniformly with 
the Publications of Ritson, Ellis, &c. Only 
230 Copies printed for sale. 

Transactions of the Society of the Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. Vol. II. Part II. 4to. 

Geometrical Analysis, and the Geome- 
try of Curve Lines ; by Professor Leslie, 
8vo. (Nearly ready.) This Work will 
include, not only a ar and complete 
system of Conic Sections, but will exhibit 
the beautiful relations of those Higher 
Curves, ancient or modern, which either 
invite the application of Algebra, or elu- 
cidate the properties of Mechanics and 
other branches of Natural Philosophy. It 

mull serve as a comprehensive Introduc- 
tion to the study of Astronomy and Phy- 
sical Science ; and, being joined to the 
Elements of Geometry, will form the chief 
part of a Course of Classical Mathematics. 

A short Treatise on Heat, Theoretical 
and Practical; by Professor Leslie, 8vo. 
This Work will unfold the Principles of 
Science, and apply them, not only to the 
explication of the Phenomena of Climate, 
but to the improvement of many of the 
Mechanical and Chemical Arts. 

The Elements of Natural Philosophy ; 
by Professor Leslie, 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
will soon be published. 


The History and Croniklis of Scotland, 
compilit and newly corrected be the Reve- 
rend and noble Clerke, Maister Hector 
Boece, Channon of Aberdene ; translatit 


, laitly be Maister John Bellenden, Arch- 


dene of Murray, Channon of Ros, at the 
command of the Richt Hie, Richt Excel- 
lent, and Noble Prince, James the V. of 
that name, King of Scottis; and im- 
prentit in Edinburgh be Thomas David- 
son, dwellyng forenens- the-Frere Wynd. 
It will be accurately printed by Ballantyne, 
from the original edition in Black Letter ; 
and will be accompanied by Memoirs of 
Boece and Bellenden. It will form two 
handsome volumes in quarto; each vo- 
lume containing about 450 pages. 

An Index to the Decisions of the Court 
of Session ; exhibiting the Names of the 
Pursuer and Defender, and the Date of 
every Reported Case; with a Reference to 
the Page of the Reporter’s Volume, and 
to the Page of Morison’s Dictionary, in 
which each Case is to be found. The Cases 
are arranged in the strictly Alphabetical 
Order of the Pursuers’ Names. Those 
Cases which have the same name as Pur- 
suer are arranged under the Alphabetical 
Order of the Defenders. By means of the 
Double Reference, this Index will be equal- 
ly useful to those who possess Morison’s 
Dictionary, and those who have the Fa- 
culty Collection and the Collections of the 
more early Decisions. 

A Treatise on the History and Law of 
Entails; by Erskine Douglas Sandford, 
Esq. Advocate. 

Professor Dunbar is preparing for pub- 
lication a third edition of his Greek Exer- 
cises, with considerable additions, especial- 
ly to the observations on the Idioms and 
to the Notes. A- complete Key will be 
published along with it for the use of 
teachers. Also a new edition of Dalzel’s 
Collectanea Majora, vol. I., in which will 
be inserted, instead of the extracts from 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia, now published in 
the new edition of the Minora, the whole 
of the Seventh Book of Thucydides, and 
in addition to the extracts from Plato, the 
Menexenus of that author, with copious 
Notes on the new matter, and a number of 
othersin addition to those already published. 

The Life of Sir Thomas Craig of Ric- 
carton, author of the celebrated treatise 
De Jure Feudali, containing biographical 
sketches of the most eminent Lawyers, 
who were the predecessors or contempora- 
ries of Craig; with incidental notices of 
the Literary and Political State of Scot- 
land, and of the History of the Court of 
Session, from the period of its Institution 
till the Union of the Crowns; by Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Esq. Advocate, F.R.S. and 
F.S.A. author of the Life of the Admira- 
ble Crichton. 

In the press, Practical Observations on 





Cold and Warm Bathing; with an Ao- 
count of the Principal Watering Places in 
Scotland and England ; by James Millar, 
M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. (Nearly ready.) 
‘- A’Treatise on the Contract of Sale; by 
M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. 

Dr Brewster has in the press, a new 
edition of Ferguson’s Lectures on Sclect 
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Subjects, in which will be introduced much 

new matter. He is also preparing for the 

ress, editions of Ferguson’s Electricity, 
y’s and Gentleman’s Astronomy, Per. 

spective and Select Mechanical Exercises, 

with notes and additions. These, with 

the Astronomy lately published, will com. 

prise a uniform edition of this popular 

author. 
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MONTHLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A Dissertation on Lime, and its use and 
abuse in Agriculture ; by Thomas Hornby, 
Bvo. 2s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Observations on the Construction and 
Fitting up of Chapels, illustrated by Plans, 
Sections, and Descriptions ; by Wm. Al- 
exander, 4to. 9s. 

; BOTANY, 

The British Botanist ; or a Familiar 
Introduction to the Science of Botany, ex. 
plaining the Physiology of Vegetation, and 
the Principles both of the Artificial and 
Natural Systems of Linnezus, and also the 
Arrangement of Jussieu, 12mo. 15 Pilates. 
7s. Gd. coloured, 10s. Gd. 

CLASSICS. 

The Hecuba, Orestes, Phenician and 
Medea of Euripides, translated into Eng- 
lish Prose, from the text of Porson, with 
Notes, 8vo. 8s. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

The Family Cyclopedia; being a Ma- 
nual of useful and necessary Knowledge, 
alphabetically arranged ; comprising all 

the recent Inventions, Discoveries, and Im- 
provements, in Domestic Economy, Agri- 
culture, and Chemistry ; the most appro- 
ved Methods of curing Diseases, with the 
Mode of Treatment in cases of Drowning, 
other Accidents, and Poisons ; Observa- 
tions on Diet and Regimen ; a comprehen. 
sive Account of the most striking Objects 
in Natural History, animate and inanimate; 
and a Detail of various processes in the 
Arts and Manufaetures; also a concise 
View of the Human Mind and the Pas- 
sions, with their particular application to 
‘our improvement in Education and Morals; 
by James Jennings, 8vo. 2 vols. £1, 14s. 
DRAMA. 
The Vampire ; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
La Gazza Ladra; a semi-serio Opera, 
in Two Acts. 2s. Gd. 
Montalto; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 
EDUCATION. 

The Student’s Manual ; or an Append- 
to the English Dictionaries ; being an 
tymological and Explanatory Vocabulary 
of Words derived from the Greck. In ‘I'wo 
* Parts.—Part 1. Words arranged under dis- 
tinct heads, in order to facilitate a correct 
‘ knowledge of them. Part II. An alphabe- 


tical arrangement of the same words, toge. 
ther with such others as could not be class- 
ed under distinet heads, 18mo. Is. Gd. 

Hints to teach Children the first Princi. 
ples of Music, 12mo. 3s. 

Theory and Practice ; or, a Guide to the 
French Language ; by J. Maurois, 12mo. 
5s. Gd. 

A Practical English Grammar for the 
use of Schools ; by the Rev. W. Putsey. 2s, 

FINE ARTS. 

Magazine of the Fine Arts, No, I. 3 

A Scene from the Comedy of the Clan. 
destine Marriage, with portraits of Messrs 
Farren, Farley, and Jones; engraved by 
Meyers, from a painting by Clint. 10s. 6d, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A New and Comprehensive System of 
Modern Geography, Mathematical, Phy- 
sical, Political, and Commercial; being a 
perspicuous delineation of the present state 
of the Globe, with its inhabitants and pro- 
ductions; preceded by the History of the 
Science; interspersed with statistical and 
synoptical tables ; and accompanied with a 
series of correct coloured maps, a great va- 
riety of appropriate views, and numerous 
other engravings, illustrating the manners, 
customs, and costumes of nations; by 
Thomas Myers, A.M. of the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy, Woolwich; 4to. Part XIV. 
7s. 


A System of Universal Geography; by 
M. Malte-Brun, 8yo. Part I. 8s. 

A Dissertation, shewing the Identity of 
the Rivers Niger and Nile, chiefly from the 
authority of the ancients; by John Dud- 


ley, M.D. 8vo. 3s. Gd. 
HISTORY. 
The New Annual Register for 1820. 
8vo. 21s. 
LAW. ‘ 
The whole Proceedings on the Trial of 
an Action brought by Mr H. T. Hodgson, 
against Mr John Walter, for a Libel 
MEDICINE. ; 
Practical Observations on those Disor- 
ders of the Liver, and other Organs of Di- 
gestion, forming the Bilious Com ; 
by Joseph Ayre, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Observations on Female Diseases; by 
C. M. Clarke. Part I. 8vo. £1, Is. 
A Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera of 
India; by James Boyle, 8vo. 58. 
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A Manual me ry Diseases of Hu- 
man Eye, intended for Surgeons Commen- 
ting Practice ; by Dr C. H. Weller of Ber- 
lin; translated from the German, by G. 
(. Monteath, M.D. and Illustrated by 
Cases and Observations, with four highly 
coloured Plates, representing 37 diseased 
eyes; 8vo. 2vols. £1, 10s. 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of 
the Nitro-Muriatic Acid Bath, in various 
Diseases; by W. Dunlop, Surgeon, 8vo. 
2s. 

Delineations of the Cutaneous Diseases, 
comprised in the Classification of the late 
Dr Willan, including the greater part of 
the Engravings of that author in an impro- 
ved state, and completing the series as ins 
tended to have been finished by him ; by 
T. Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 4to. with 70 
coloured Plates. £12, 12s. 

The New Engravings to complete Dr 
Willan’s original W ork sold separate, price 


£7. 

_ A Toxocological Chart, in which may 
be seen at one view the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment, and Modes of detecting the various 
Poisons, Mineral, Vegetable, and Animal, 
‘according to the latest experiments and 
observations ; by William Stowe, Member 
of the London Royal College of Surgeons. 
The third edition, on two large sheets broad 
folio. 1s. 6d. 

The Quarterly Journal of Foreign Me- 
dicine and Surgery, and of the Sciences 
connected with them, No. X. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review, Part X. 5s. 

. The Retrospective Review, No. VI. 8vo. 
5s. 


Annals of Oriental Literature, No. ITI. 


Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophi- 
eal Society of Manchester, vol. IIT. 15s. 

The Pamphleteer, No. XXXV. 6s. 6d. 

Account of the Shipwreck of the Medu- 
sa Frigate, the Sufferings of the Crew, and 
the Occurrences on board the Raft in the 
Desert of Zahara, &c.; by T'wo of the Sur- 
vivors, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Royal Naval and Military Calendar 
and National Record for 1821 ; by George 
Mackenzie, Esq. 12mo. 10s. 6d. 

NOVELS. 

Undine ; or, the Spirit of the Waters ; 
a Fairy Romance, translated from the Ger- 
a by Geoize Soane, A.B. 12mo. 5s. 


A Tale of the Olden Time; by a Har- 
row Boy, 12mo. 

Bleddyn ; a Welsh National Tale; by 
W. S. Wickenden, 12mo. 7s. 
‘ A Legend of Argyle; 3 vols 12mo. £1, 
s. 
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Fears and Cares; by E. D. Carr, 12mo. 
16s. 6d. ! ' 

. Ostentation and Liberality; a Tale, 
2 vols. 18mo. 5s. 

e The Cavalier ; a Romance, 3 vols. 12mo. 

1, Is. 

De Renzey’; or the Man of Sorrow; by 
R. N. Kelly, Esq. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

POETRY. 
‘ A Song to David; by the late Christo. 
pher Smart, M.A. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 

Queen Mab ; a Philosophical Poem, in 
nine Cantos, with Notes and Translations ; 
by Percy Bysshe Shelley, 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

A Treatise on Political Economy; or 
the Production, Distribution, and Con- 
sumption of Wealth; by Jean BaptisteSay, 
8vo. 2 vols. £1, 4s. 

Mainwaring on the Police of the Metro- 
polis, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Happiness of States ; or an Enqui- 
ty concerning Population, and the Modes 
of Subsisting and Em-loying it; by S. 
Grey, Esq. Republished with an addi- 
tional Book, and a copious Index; 4to. 
£1, 11s. 6d. 

POLITICS. 


T. C. Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 
vol. II. new series. £1, 11s. .6d. 

Aphorisms, chiefly Political, selected 
from the most eminent writers, 18mo. - 3s. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church 
of England, illustrated by copious Extracts 
from the Liturgy, Homilies, &c. &c. con- 
firmed by numerous Passages of Scripture ; 
by the Rev. W. Wilson, B.D. 8vo. 6s. 

The Christian Religion contrasted with 
Pagan Superstition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for 
Public Worship; by the Archbishop of 
York, 12mo. 3s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

A Tour through the Southern Provinces 
of the Kingdom of Naples; by the Hon. 
R. K. Craven, 4to. 14 Plates. £2, 15s. 

Modern Voyages and Travels; Part IT. 
vol. V. containing Views in Italy, during 
a Journey in 1815 and 1816; by Herman 
Friedlander; with 7 engravings, 8vo. 33 
6d. 

Journal of a Residence in the Burmhan 
Empire, and more. particularly, at the 
Court of the Amarapoorah; by Captam 
Hiram Cox, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Native Infantry, 8ve. co 
loured plates. 16s. 

Journal of a Voyage of Discovery to the 
Arctic Regions, in his Majesty’s ships 
Hecla and Griper ; by Alexander Fishes, 
extra Surgeon, R. N. _ 12s. 

3 
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Annals of the Parish; or, the Chronicle 
of D ing ; during the Ministry of the 
Rev. Micah whidder ; written by him- 
self ; and edited by the Author of 
¢¢ The Ayrshi ” &c.12mo. 8s, 

MT Christian Instructor for May, 
No. CXXX. 

_-Edinburgh Monthly Review for June, 
No. XXX. 
. Edinburgh Review, No. LXIX. 6s. 

Winter Evening Tales, collected among 
the Cottagers in the South of Scotland ; 
by James Hogg. A new and much im- 
proved edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

New Observations on the Natural His- 
tory of Bees; by Francis Huber. Third 
edition, greatly enlarged, and illustrated 
by fine vings, 12mo. 9s. 

Prize Essays, and Transactions of the 
Highland Society of Scotland ; to which is 

ed an Account of the principal Pro- 
ceedings of the Society from 1816 to 1820 ; 
by Henry Mackenzie, Esq. vol. Sth. 15s. 

Inquiry into the Books of the New Tes- 
tament ; by John Cook, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

Sacramental Address and Meditations, 
with a few Sermons interspersed ; by the 
ae Belfrage, vol. 2d, 12mo. 
5s. 


_. The Cenotaph, a Poem, by James Aik- 
man, 12mo. 2s. 6d. 


_ The R s Tradesman and Mer. 

chant; by Richard Steele, A.M. I2mo, 
A New Edition of Dewar on P | 

and Family Religion, greatly 

with an extensive variety of Prayers for 

Families and Individuals, 8vo. 8s. boards, 

Transactions of the Royal Society of 
iat Vol. IX. Part I. 4to. boards, 

. 5s. 

Extracts from the Diary of the late 
Rev. Robert Shireff, Minister of the Asso. 
ciate Congregation, Tranent; with brief 
Notes of his Life, and an Appendix of 
Papers ; by Mrs Shireff, 12mo. 3s. boards, 

Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural His. 
tory Society. Vol. III. with 25 engra. 
vings. 18s. 

The Theological Lectures of the late 
George Hill, D.D. Principal of St Mary’s 
College, St Andrews. [Edited by the 
Rev. Alexander Hill, Dailly, 3 vols. 8vo. 
These Lectures were left by the Author 
in a state fit for the Press, with his latest 
corrections, and the manuscript has been 
faithfully adhered to by the Editor; so 
that this publication contains the fruits of 
the labours of those thirty years during 
which the Author so ably officiated as Pro. 
fessor of Divinity. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORT.—11th May, 1821. 


Sugar.—The demand for the superior new sugars continues to be tolerably good, and 
the prices to be maintained. The holders, however, anticipate a reduction from the arri- 


vals, which henceforward must prove considerable. A short time will determine whe- 
ther or not they are right. The price of sugar is now sunk so low, that the planters 
everywhere are labouring under the severest distress, and something must be done by 
the mother-country for their relief. The latter claims a monopoly of all their labour, 
and of all their produce and supplies ; and, therefore, a close attention to their interesst 
is required from her in return. Whatever injures these colonies must equally injure 
the interests of the mother-country. The Administration, it is said, have it at present 
lation to lay an additional tax upon East India sugars, which may afford 
; but no permanent relief can be expected, unless the foreign slave-trade is 
completely and immediately put a stop to. If it is continued much longer, the colonies 
of foreign powers will be so filled with slaves, that the quantity of Sugar, and other co- 
lonial produce, raised in these places, will be more than sufficient for the supply of all 
Europe, upon terms much lower than our colonies can afford it. In foreign colonies, 
the cultivator is amply remunerated at 20s. per cwt. The expences of producing it 
costs the West India planters as much. 

Coffec.—The market for coffee may be stated at 2s. higher for all descriptions of 
foreign coffee. On the other hand, Jamaica coffee was for some time rather on the 
decline ; but the market for it has rather improved towards the close of last week, and 
- for every description of coffee the demand is considerable, and the market firm. 

Cotton.—Notwithstanding the few arrivals of cotton, still the market of late has been 
languid, and prices rather on the decline. This is the case with Boweds, in which there 
has, nevertheless, been a considerable demand. Other kinds remain without alteration. 
The purchases have been considerable, and the demand for twist has been extensive. 
The manufacturers are all busy, and the workmen in full employment. 

The prices of Cocoa continue er low and declining. There is little doing in 
Spices, except in Pimento, for which the demand is considerable. The market for In- 
digo continues firm, and prices may be stated at an advance of 2d. to 3d. per lib. The 
purchases of Tobacco have for some time past been inconsiderable, and chiefly confined 
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to parcels for home consumption. Rum continues exceedingly low and depressed. 
There are few sales of Brandy, and Geneva is without variation. Fine wheats have. 
rather advanced in price. Every other description is dull. Barley is scarce, and an 
advance of Is. has taken place. ‘The demand for oats has been brisk, in consequence of 
the limited supply. There has been some inquiry for beef. The price of bacon is 
merely nominal ; and for Irish butter there is a fair demand. There is a fair demand 
for foreign tallow. Hemp has declined in price. In flax there is little alteration. The 
other articles of commerce require no particular notice. 

The trade of this country in general may be stated as progressively improving. That 
to the East Indies is gradually extending ; and from the Report of the House of Lords 
on the Foreign Trade of this country, we are happy to observe, that there is a prospect 
of British subjects being admitted to participate in the Tea trade with China, and also 
to extend their exertions in different parts of the Eastern world, at present within the 
limits of the East India Company’s Charter. We also observe, from some recent occur- 
rences, that the attention of this country is directed to that immense field for trade, which 
the shores of the Persian Gulph, Arabia, the Red Sea, and the east coast of Africa af- 
ford. Atno distant day we hope to see a still more extensive field for British commerce 
laid open in the interior of the African continent. ‘ : 





EDINBURGH,.—May 9. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist, .....20s. Od. | Ist,.....17s. 6d. | Ist,...... 16s. Od. 
4 2d,......18s. Od. 2d,......15s. 6d. 
3d, ......288. Od.-| 3d,......16s. Od. | 3d,......14s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1: 9: 8 3-12ths., per boll. 


Tuesday, May 8. 
Beef (17$ oz. per lb.) Os. 5d. to Os. 74d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. 7Jd.| Potatoes (28Ib.) . Os. 
Lamb, per quarter . 4s. 6d. to 6s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. 1s. 
Veal . . - . + Os. 6d. to Os. 10d. | Salt ditto, per stone 20s. 
Pork . . . « ~- Os. 6d.to Os. 7d.| Ditto, perlb. ... Is. 
Tallow, per stone . 8s. Gd. to 9s. 6d.| Eggs, perdozen . Os. 


HADDINGTON.—May 4. 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
+...308. Gd. | Ist,.....20s. Od. | Ist, 16s. 6d. | Ist, 
18s. Od. | 2d,......15s. Od. | 2d,... ..13s. Od. 
3d,......258. Od. | 3d, . Od. | 3d,......138. Od. | 
Average, £1 : 7s. 9d. 10-12ths. 
Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended April 28th. 


Wheat, 52s. 5d.—Rye, 34s. 2d.—Barley, 23s. 10d. 17s. 9d.—Beans, 29s. 8d.—Pease, 30s. 5d. 
= Beer or Big, 0s. 0d.—Oatmeal, 19s. 5d. 
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PRICES CURRENT May 5. 


SUGAR, Muse. 
B. P. Dry Brown, . ewt. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Five and very fine, . - 
Refined Doub. Loaves, . 
Ss PE nag . . 
jingle itto, . . 
Small Lumps, . . - 
Large ditto, . . 
Crushed Lumps, . - 
MOLASSES, British, cwt. 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . cwt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
~~ , and fine mid. 
and very ord. 
, and fine ord. 
good, and was mid. 


ef 
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Pimento (in "Bond, ) ete 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
— ~ Pues .ee~e 
x Whisky, °. 
Claret, 1st Growths, hhd. 
Fostoas! Red, pipe. 
—_— White, utt. 
eneriffe, 


pipe. 
Madeira,. . - ° 8 
LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
Honduras, . . e 
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INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
bes y= Amer. Pine, foot. 

Ditto O 

Christiansand (dut. paid. j 

Honduras M. y, 

St » ditto, 


TAR, American, ; 


PITCH oreign, 
TA ALLOW, Run Yel. Cand. 
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Petersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . 
Montreal, ditto, . 

Pot, 
OIL, Whale, ° 
Cod. 


TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 
Middling, a's ~« 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
Sea Island, fine, 
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ALPHaBeTicat List of ENGLIsH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of March and the 20th of April, 1821, extracted from the London Gazette. 


Allsop, T. late of Gloucester, linen draper. 
Ashcroft, T. Liverpool, timber merchant. 
Atkins, W. Chipping Norton, m 

Ayton, "J.and § ae ’, Neweastle-upon-T yne, 


Ayton, W. Macclesfield, cotton-spinner. 
Bae: , G. ena ta spirit-merchant. 

. Post Ford Hill, Surrey, paper-maker. 
Benzies, A. St Martin’s-lane, 
Berriman, W. Lyneham, 

it. 


J. Deptford; brewer. 
Bishop 3: Bronte, Bloomsbury, horse-dealer. 
J. Burslem, Stafford, grocer. 
Bonner, T. Monkwearmouth, fitter. 
Brandon, W. Kent-street, Borough, builder. 


baker. 
Wilts, timber-mer- 


Bristow, R. jun. in Lloyd’s Coffee-house, and Iver, 
Bucks, insurance broker. 
Brown, T. on, Stafford, grocer. 
Buckhouse, G. Kendal, ironmonger. 
Buckland, J. Newcastle-street, Strand, carpenter, 
Burbery, 3. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 
Burberry, T. Woolston, Warwick, farrier. 
‘arter, J. jun. Liverpool, merchant. 
Chinn, T. Maidstone, linen-draper. 
Clarke, J. Worcester, coach-proprietor. 
Clements, R. pe — -manu 
ape, W ion bridge Foot, grocer. 
pag J. jun. late of Liverpool, merchant. 
Cole, J. Linnington, Yorkshire, farmer. 
Cope, c. Berkeley Mews, Portmap- square, 
master. 


job- 











1821.7] 


P. Bri rth, grocer. 
Con. Lambeth, timber-merchant. 
Coulson, J. and Leadbitter, E. Gateshead, glass- 


manufacturers. 

Coupland, C. R. F. & E. Leeds, spirit-merchants 
and cotton-spinners. 

fee"; late of Chatham, hair-dresser. 

, F. Spitalfields, hat-manufacturer. 
Dewsbury, P. Altringham, Chester, corn-dealer. 
Dignam, J. Warnford-street, Throgmorton-street, 

coal-merchant and scrivener. 
Dunderdale, G. and R. Leeds, clothiers. 
Fdwards, J. Vine-street, Spital-fields, silkman. 
Ellis, W. Liv 1, white cooper. 
a ge . Swansea, merchant, 
Field, T. St John’s-street, inn-keeper. 
Ford, J. Gloucester, patent woollen yarn manu- 


facturer. 

Garton, J. Hull, lighterman. 

Greaves, J. jun. Liverpool, broker. 

Gooch, A. Norwich, bombazine-maker. 

Gregory, G. B. Lisson Grove, merchant. 

Grundon, W. New Malton, merchant. 

Gunnery, T. Liv 1, dealer. 

Har , J. Great Winchester-street, jeweller. 

Hart, J. Bath, saddler. 

Haynes, W. Stourbridge, currier. 

Hellman, A. late of Mincing-lane, merchant. 

Hessledon, W. and W. S. m-upon-Humber, 
scriveners. 

Hinchliffe, J. now or late of Bradley, Huddersfield, 
wood merchant and lime dealer. 

Holding, W. Devonshire-street, Queen’s-square, 
wine-merchant. 

Hoyle, R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

- » es Bristol, te factor. 

J . Coventry, s ' 

Jerom, S. Birmingham vietualler. 

Johnson, J. Leamington, Warwick, druggist. 

Jones, T. “— » iron master. 

Jones, T. P. Carmarthen, linen-draper. 

Kennifeck P. late of Tonbridge-place, New Road, 
now of Calais in France, merchant. 

Kennifeck, W. ———— stock-broker, 

Lea, W. and Lea, J. F. of Paternoster-row, ribbon 
and silk manufacturers. 

Maberley, J. Welbeck-street, coach-manufacturer. 

Macdonagh, T. Chesterfield, wine merchant. 

Maeleod, J. Cornhill, boot-maker, 

Mann, T. Halifax, merchant. 

Marshall, J. Gainsborough, druggist. 

Mason, J. Liverpool, linen draper. 

Massey, T. Derby, mercer. 

Masters,J.Up keley-street, Portman-square, 
eoach- er. 
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Mathews, J. Coventry, rfbbon manufacturer. 
Mence, N. Worcester, brewer, and money scrive- 


ner. 

Morris, J. Upholland, Lancaster, tanner. 

Mussie, J. Derby, mercer. 

Mutch, J. Queen Ann-street, Cavendish-square, 
upholsterer. 

Noble, H. and A, Camberwell, wine merchants. 

Ovenden, E. late of Old Boswell-court, jeweller. 

Palmer, J. R , Stafford, butcher. 

Palmer, E. T. ‘ord, draper. 

Peet, J. Ashton Within, Mackerfield, Lancaster, 
hinge manufacturer. wee 

Philips, B. Threadneedle-street, vintner. 

Pullen, D. Birchin-lane, broker. 

Richardson, G. Mecklenburgh-square, and Vokes, 
T. late of Gloucester-street, Queen-square, 
merchants. 

Ritchie, R. Deptford, brewer. e 

ay &S H. Cr+ wford-street, Mary-le-bone, linen 


per. 
Roberts, R. G. Minories, ironmonger. 
Seaman, G. Bish street, linen draper. 
Sedgewick, M. London, warehouseman. 
Shrapnell, P. Broadford, Wilts, clothier. 
Sloper, J. Bath, baker. 
Smith, J. L. late of Vauxhall-walk, coal dealer. 
Snape, W. Litchfield, mercer. 
— . late of Fore-street, merchant. 
Stanley, H. Jackhouse within, Oswald Twistle, 
Lancaster, whitster. 
Sumter, J. Char! Old-street-road, stone- 
maso 


n. 

Taylor, J. Sheffield, iron-founder. 

Traherne, J. St Martin’s-street, Leicester Fields, 
victualler. 

Trinder, W. J. Portsea, victualler. 

Trix, F. South Molton, Devon, tanner. 

T ton, B. and J. Wood-street, London, and 
Overton, Hants, silk throwsters. 

Vaughan, Mary, and Appleton, Catherine, late of 

iverpool, straw bonnet manufacturers. 

Wade, J. S. Aldeburg, Suffolk, brickmaker.. 

Walker, J. LW, A ussell-street, Bermondsey, 
parchment . 

Waln, D. Liverpool, plumber. 

Weils, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

White, T. late of Brinklow, Warwick, innholder. 

White, Jj. Lambeth-road, merchant. 

Whittle, S, U. Islington, timber merchant. 

Whittley and Mason, coe 

Wilkinson, J. Great Driffield, coal-merchant. 

Witchurch, J. Worship-street, coach master. 

Wright, J. Bermondsey-street, Southwark, provi- 
sion merchant. 


ALPHABETICAL List of Scorch BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 6th and 
28th April, 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Ailey, Joseph,chemical manufacturer, Portobello. 
Bell, David, corn merchant, Dundee. ‘ 
ORs, John, merchant and underwriter, Dun- 


lee. 

Crawford, Andrew, plaisterer and lime merchant, 
Glasgow. 

Currie, Hugh, salt merchant, Saltcoats. 
Hunter, H. and A. spirit dealers, Glasgow. 
M‘Intyre, Duncan, merchant in Inverary. 
M‘Math, Donald, merchant, Inverary. 
a ome William, cooper and herring merchant, 


Teenock. 
Matthew, John, haberdasher and merchant, Glas- 


gow. 
Saunders, James, printer and writer, Dundee. 
Shade, Thomas, nursery and seed Edinburgh 
Smith, William, writer, agent, and trader in Glas- 
gow. 
Stevenson Robert, distiller and grain dealer at 
Easter Mill, parish of Lochwinnoch. 
Yous and Gordon, drapers and merchants, Dun- 
ee. 


DIVIDENDS. 

Anderson and Brown, tanners, Glasgow ; a second 
dividend 22d May. 

Baird, Alex., merchant, Inverkeithing; a second 
dividend 15th June. vis. 

Battieman, Jacob, and Co. sugar refiners, Stirling ; 
a final dividend 29d May. 

Cameron and Woodburn, merchants in Glasgow, 
and Kingston, Jamaica ; a seeond and final di- 
vidend 16th May. 





Cheyne, Alex., sometime merchant in Leith; a 
dividend 15th May. , 

Craig, John, the late, senior, leather merchant, 
Glasgow ; a final dividend 12th May. 

Elder, David, late merchant, Glasgow ; a final di- 
vidend 29th May. 

Grahame, Thomas, merchant and manufacturer 
in Glasgow ; a second dividend 8th June. 

Jeffrey, James, and Co. merehants, Edinburgh, 
and James J , Wm. Jeffrey, and Wm. Ai- 
ken, as individuals; a dividend 3d June to the 
creditors of J. Jeffrey and Co. of 2s. but no di- 
vidend from the individual estate. 

Laird, John, and Co. merchants, Greenock ; and 
Laird, William, and Co. merchants, Liverpool ; 
an equalizing dividend of 3s. per pound. 

Macnab, ‘Archibald, and Co. merchants and com- 
mission agents, yen oe hy eee ne 20th May. 

Penman, Andrew, boo! , Glasgow; asecond 
dividend 8th June. 

a John and Andrew, t manufactu- 
rers, Kilmarnock ; a dividend 2d June. 

Scott, Hugh, haberdasher, Gzeenock ; a first divi- 
dend, 8th June. 

Smith, James, and Co. booksellers, Peterhead; a 
second dividend, 7th a : . 

Urquhart, Henry, late ‘umer in Edinburgh ; a 
final dividend, 24th May. 

Young, John, and Co. merchants and general 
agents, Edinburgh ; a dividend, 10th May. 








Register —Commercial: Report. 


Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 28th April, 1921 
2d. 9th. 16th. 


Bank stock, 222 222 

3 per cent. reduced, 71 71 } 
3 per cent. ls, 72 72 71% 72 
34 per cent. « ls, 802 803 

4 per cent. consols, 883 89} 

5 per cent. navy ann 107 107 1074 
Imperial 3 per cent. ann. —— enti 
India stock, — {229} 
—— bonds, 47 pr. 49 pr. 46 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 3 pr. 6 pr. 5 pr. 
Consols for acc. 723 72% 724 
Amer. 3 per cent- 704 704 
French 5 per cents 82fr. 25c. | 82fr. 2c. | 82fr. 25c. 





















































Course of Exchange, May 8.—Amsterdam, 12: 14. C. F. Ditto at sight, 12: 11. 
, 12: 15. Antwerp, 12:10. Hamburgh, 38:7. Altona, 38:8. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 80. Ditto 26: 15. Bourdeaux, 26: 15. Frankfort on the Maine, 156}. 
Petersburgh, 9}: 3 U. Vienna, 10: 20 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 20 Ef: jlo. Madrid, 36. 
Cadiz, 36. Bilboa, 353. Barcelona, 35. Seville, 354. Gibraltar, 304. Leghorn, 
47. Genoa, 44. Venice, 27 : 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 393. Palermo, 115. Lis. 
bon, 50. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 48. Bahia, 56. Dublin, 94 per cent. 
Cork, 84 per cent. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17 : 10}d. Mew 
Dollars, 4s. 10d. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 11d, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calion-hill. 


N:B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o'clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after- 
-noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
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1821. 


Appointments, Promotions, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS, 


2 Dr. G. — W. Loftus, to be Colonel, vice 


Sir C. Crawfurd, dead 2d Apr. 1821 


4 Dr. oh ae O’Donel, from 10 F. vice Surg. 


19 
22 


10 
ll 


14 


15 
18 
20 


Christie, Ensign 
Rifle Brig. x é linton, 2d Lieut. vice vows, © r. 


wit h. p. 4 Vet. Bat. 12th do. 
lo Le a roag Cornet, y* — 
ig’ Cc Mar. 


Lord A. onyngham, Cornet do. vice 
Lord Conyng cancelled 

Gordon, Majo rey hisleth. 

t. Gordon, r, vice eth- 

3 dead, 22d Mar. 

i do. 

_ 


Surg. one from 7 Vet. . Surg 
vice O’Donel, 4 Dr. Apr. 
Ens. Worsley, from 5 Vet. Bat, a. Mr. 
vice Edwards, h. p. Bourb. R. 
29th Mar. 
—— Newenham, Lieut. vice Brannan 
dead 9th Aug. 1820 
J. Watson, Ensign 22d Mar, 1821 
As. —~ 2 "Badenach, from 59 F. Surg. 
vice Davy, Staff 29th do. 
N. F Tomlinson, Ens. by purch. rmx 


Ensign Wood, Lieut. vice Cheek, dead 
12th A r. 
% B. Martin, Ei 


= Coll. Ens. by purch. vice er = 


on Mast. Holmes, from h. p ¥ Dr. 
Qua. Mast. vice Fox, h. p. 99 

12th Apr. 

Capt. Dely, from 1 Ceyl. R. — vice 

Daniell, 73 F. 

wep te” W. HH. oy = As. Surg. A 

12th do. 

— Gamer, © Capt. “47 pur. vice Phil- 

lips, ret lst Mar. 

Clarke, Lieut. do. do, 

R. er, Ens do. do. 

Ensign Duke, Lieut. vice Wilson, dead 


N. R. Bro 


Ri Apr. 
Lieut. Atkinson, from h . 12 F. Lieut. 
vice Thomson, 9 22d Mar. 
Ens. & . Wild, aa Lieut. do. 
2d Lieut. Fennell, from Rifle Brigade, 
Lieut. vice Wilson, dead do. 
Assist. Surg. Greig, from h. P.. 22 Dr. 
Assist. puts. vice Millar, 47 F. 
12th Apr 
Capt. ee pens h. p. 14 F. ~ it. vice 
orris, h. Mar. 
Supern. ‘Atsint. Surg. Sievwrig Sievwright, from 
Staff. As. Surg. vice Badenach, 15 F. 
2th do. 
Lieut. Keir, from h. p. 22 Dr. Lieut. 
vice Eliot, res. Poath July, 1820 
Bt. Col. Bruce, from h. Ly 59 F. Lieut. 
Col. vice Douespe, dead 
29th Mar. 1821 


Capt. Daniell, from 58 F, Capt. vice 
Antell, h. p. New Brunsw. Fene. 

‘ a aie do. 
urg. Flannagan, from 9 Vet. Bn. Surg. 
vice Halpin, h. p. 9 Vet. Bn. 12th do. 

Ens. Munro, Lieut. vice M ‘Queen, dead 

29th —_ 

A Montressor, Ensign 

Ens. Macbean, Lieut. vice urDenael 
aad 5th A ~ 


Mar. 


1W.1. R. J. H. Pickering, Ensign, vice Ford, dead 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 


Garrisons. 
Lieut. Gen. Ja. Hay, Lt. Gov. of T 


mouth and ort, vice Sir.C. Crau- 
furd, dead 2d Apr. 1821 


Royal Military Asylum. 


Ens. Fair, from 7 Veti Bat. Qua. Mast. 
vice Hill, h. h. p, 5th Apr. 1821 


Staff. 


Bt. Maj. M‘Ra, Dep. Qua. Mast. Gen. 
Paghy een wi rank of Let. 
in army, vice Stanhope, 

¥ wie“soth Mar. 1821 
Lt. Col. Torrens, 65 F. Dep. Qua. Mast. 
Gen. in the East Indies, vice M‘Ra 


12th do. 

Lt. & Adj. Nicholson, of Army Depot, 
Isle of Wight, to have the Rank of 
Capt. 15th do. 


Medical Depariiment. 
Bt. Insp. E. Tegart, —_ of Hospitals 


in the West Indies 
th Mar. 1821 
StaffSurg. Arthur, Physician to the For- 
ces, vice Taylor, dead 29th do. 
a Davy, from 15 F. Surg. to the = 


Hosp. As. W. Birrell, As. Surg. to 4 
Forces, vice Cavehill, ead 8 5th a. 


————Dochard, 
vice Davy, from 15 Fr” oreth do. 
Assist. Surg. Thomson, from 38 F. Apo- 
yd the Forces, vice Leeson, 


: . Bruce, do. do. do. 
vice Dockhard do 


Ordnance Department. 


Roy. Art. Bt. Lieut. Col. Bull, Major of 
in Ireland 


27th Feb. an 
Capt. 2d A’ 


Ist Lieut. 
1st do. 
Palmer, do. de. 2d do. 
2d Lieut. Stokes, do. do. do. 
do. 2d Lieut. do. 


Bt. Maj. Bates, gt h. 
1st Lieut. Gapper, 2d 
————Jago, from h. p. 


Roy. - ns Bet Co li {ajor of B 
y: Eng. » ol 9th J 


Lieut. Col. Gout from h. p- Lt. > 


Capt. Jones, from h. p. Capt. 

18th Nov, 1820 
1st Lieut, Elliot, 2d Capt. do. 
—-——Dalton, from h. p. 1st Lt. 


2d Lieut. Fraser, rer ati ain a 


Ist Lieut. do. 
Ist Lieut. 7 se 2d ~~, 
Jan. 1821 


——— Burt, from h. p. Ist Lt do. 
2d Lieut. — Ist Lieut. do. 
NN ore cher 


Exchanges. 


do. Lieut. Col. Pelly, from 16 Dr. with Lieut. Col. El- 
1Ceyl. R. Capt. Cooper, from h. p. New Bruns. phinstone, 5, F. 
citeaten ‘enc. Capt. vice Dely, 58 F. Sth Apr. Bt. Lt. co Grant, from 56 F. with Major Monta- 
oon! ie, Se 
Comp.at lea Lieut. Campbell, Ist Licut. Be} Mi: jor Wood, from 4 Dr. rec. diff. between full 
~ au- 29th Mar. oo full pay.Inf. with Capt. Barlow, 
ritius. . p. 22 Dr. 








244 
Bt. orm 20 F. with Capt. Harrison, 


—_— Mackay, from 68 F. with Capt. Hewett, 


60. F. 
capt Vernon, from 18 Dr. rec. differ. between full 
: Pag - ‘oy pay company, with Captain 


ay, Prom SF. G. with Capt. Des Voeux, 


on cee ei 37 F. with Capt. Stainton, h. p. 
or! 
ae 5 Ne from 2 Dr. G. with Lieut. Cuff, h. p. 
Ir. 
Christie, from - F. ree. diff. with Lt. Cald- 


well, h. p. 2 W. I. 
—— Kennedy, len 25 F. with Lt. Keith, 89 F. 
—— De Lapasture, - 38 F. rec. diff. with 


Lieut. og h. oe Ot 67 
—— Tittle, from ab ‘diff. with Lt. Sparkes, 
h. p. R. African C Corps. 
—— Tudor, from 65 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Bea- 
PA nd h. p. 57 F. 
ates, from 72 F. with Lt. Markham, Cape 


One 
=~ rie from 77 F. rec. diff. with Lt. Cosby, 
Cc oraet Br ‘ornet Bruce, from 4 Dr. with 2d Lt. St Quintin, 
 M“Dermott, from 11 F. with Ensign De- 
rinzy, h. p. 12 
wr. Knox, Fd 35 F. with Ens.Cameron, h. p. 
Seren from 35 F. with Ensign Riddel, h. p. 


Maclean, from 91 F. with Ensign Bunbury, 
88 F. 
inspec. of Hosp. Porteous, with Dep. Inspec. 


h. p- 
stat surge Thomson, with Staff Surg. Arthur, 


Ai Sur Surg. ae if Ft ~~ 2 W. I. R. with As. Surg. 


Dep. Parveyor Bradford, with Dep. Purv. Pratt, 
On Pr 


Petgnations and Retirements. 
Capt. Phillips, 40 
—— Caneellor, eBoy. East Ind. Vol. 
Lieut. Eliot, 67 F. 
Roy, Fast Ind. Vol. 


Birch, 18 F. 
—— Jeffties, 31 F. 
—— Thornton, Roy. East Ind. Vol. 


Appointments Cancelled. 
Brevet Major De Havilland, 55 F. ‘ 
Capt. Hay, 8 F. 

— W ‘ite, 81 F. 

Cornet Lord F. Conyngham, 22 Dr. 


Appointments and Promotions, Se. 


Mey, 


Reinstat ed. 
Lieutenant Machell, 18 Dr. 


Deaths. 
Om. by Eari of Carhampton, M. ps! 8 Dr. G. Lon. 
th April, 1821, 
Colonel Broughton, R. Mar. Florence 
2a March, 1821, 


Lieut. Col. E. V. Eyre, h. p. Independ. 
7th Feb. 1821, 
Major Fitzmayer, Roy. Art. —— 
21st March, 1821, 
—— C. James, of late R. Art. Driv. London, 
April. 
—— Douglas, late Sesame Bri K 
Bank, meer Hamilto: ot “Hothwe 
Foljambe, h. p. "3 F. Retford, Ist do. 
——- Hirtz, half-pay Dillon's Regt. France, 
4th Feb. 


hude oo - 4 ee me 


Otto, h. p. 1 uss. Germ. Leg. Pop oe 


Capt. a 16 F. at sea, 8th Ay ori 1821. 
Barry, 56 F. on passage from the Mauritius 


—— Falconer, h. p. 2 Dr. Woodcot, Hoda 
15th 820. 
—— Fallon, h. p. 87 F. Ireland, 27th Jan. 1821, 
Kettler, h. p. 6 Line Germ. Leg. Verden, 


21st Feb. 
Lieut. Johnson, 5 F. Antigns. 
Cheek, 20 F. Isle of Wight, 9th Apr. 1821. 
Campbell, 73 F. Ceylon. 
—— M ‘Queen, 78 F. 22d March, 1821. 
M-cdonnell, 93 F. 
—— Macfarlane, 7 R. Vet. Bn. Kenni x 
22d Feb. 1821, 
—— Willock, R. Art. Woolwich, 6th April. 
Palmer, h. p. 33 F. Yan. 
Fraser, h. p. 86 F. Rypoor, East Indies, 
19th Ape 1820, 
2d Lieut. Williams, h. p. 5 Ceylon ~~ 
tabl ov, 1 bag 


near Barnstable, 
Du Moulin, h. p. Wattev ille’s ot 


Paym. Armstrong, h. p. 38 F. Ireland, 

lst April, 1821. 
Adj. rms East and West Lothian Fence. Cav. 
Haddi: 20th March, 1821. 

Qr. Mast. i h. p. Newfoundland Fen. 
pag = | ae A Pe 94 _ 1 1. 

uller, . 2 Huss. Ger. » Harbi 

r 294 Dee. 1820, 


Surgeon. Ridsdale, 47 F. 
Hosp. As. Mina Jamaica. 
oe Wilkins . 10th = ag 1821, 
‘chaplain. Me’ er, h. p. Ger. Auleben 
- Tors De Be Gers Leg. On Now. 1880. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Aug. 1820. a | Copan, Mrs Thomas Dingwall 
Ford ee of a 
Oct. 31. At 5 an the lady of David Hill, 


won oo 29. 1821. At Carriden Manse, Mrs Fie- 
m 
‘eas. Ms Mrs William Maxwell Little, Union 
Street, of a hter. 
4. Mrs Hood of +“ of a so 
5. At Edinburgh, the e/ of Captain James 
Haldane Tait, royal navy, of a hter. 
ft At (6, Great King Street, Mrs James Lang, 
a 
io Af Newbattle Manse, Mrs Thomson, of a 


doughter, 
nm. - At Ruchlaw-house, Mrs Hawthorn, of a 
iter. 
— At Balbegno Castle, the lady of Captain Ram- 


a son. 
eA At Haddington, Mrs Welsh, of a son. 
15. At F om gran Perthshire, the hon. 
Ps Hore, of a 
— Mrs Wylie, 1, ; Charlotte Street, of a daugh- 


ter. 
— Mrs Cleghorn, oe? Street, of a daughter. 
2 


13. The lady of C. Lenox Cummirig Bruce, of, 
Roseisle and Kinnaird, of a daughter. 

76 Pt. Kilgraston-house, the hon, Mrs Grint, of 
a daughter. 

— At Touch House, the lady of R. ‘Mactlonald,, 
Esq. of Staffa, of a daughter. 

_ ~ Mas Milner of Nuamonkton, near York, of 


as 
16. At tT, Great King Street, Mrs Heriot, of a 


da 
“ie, Me Mrs Patrick Robertson, Howe Street, of a 
ughter 
yn Mrs Thomas Hamilton, Howard Place, of 8 
ughte: 
19. At Duddingston Manse, Mrs Thomson of a 


21, In Burton Crescent, London, the lady of 
Sir James C. Anderson, Bart. of a daughter. 
¥%, Mrs Robinson, No. 70, Queen Street, of a 


son, 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs Walter Cook of adaugh- 


ter. 
#3. At Edinburgh, Mrs Matheson, Bellvue Cres- 


cent, of a son. 
— At 25, Abereromby Place, Lady Macdonald 


Lockhart, Of a daughter 





ie21."] 
26. At Nelson Street, Edinburgh, Mrs George 

Hogarth, of a son. 

u—= At St David's Street, Edinburgh, Mrs John 


of a daughter. 
— At Houston, Mrs Shairp, of a daughter. 
27. At Nelson Street, Mrs ple, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

13, 1820. At St John’s Church, Trichino- 
poly, Archibald mwah. See 08 Be BS as medi- 
cal service, to Susannah Petronella, daughter of 

the late Arnold Lunel, Esq. formerly chief secre- 

the Dutch government at Cochin. 

tay tothe 14, 1821. At St Botolph’s Church, Alders- 
gate Street, London, Mr George Webster, mer- 
chant in Dundee, to Sarah, youngest hter of 
the late Mr ——_ Kiddell, of the Chancery 
Office, Bank of lan! 

“6. At Florence, in the house of his Excellency 
Lord Burghersh, Viscount Tullamore, only son of 

the Earl of Charleville, to Miss Beaujolis Camp- 
bell, third daughter of the late Colonel a bell 
of Shawfield, and niece to the Duke of A 

March 4. At the Palace of Canino, near 8 


fs residence of Lucien Bonaparte,) T. Wyse, 


Sept. 


un. eldest son of T. Wyse, Esq. of the Ma- 
St John, near Waterford, Ireland, to Letitia, 
daughter of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince ‘of Canino. 

2. At Guernsey, Fitzhubert Macqueen, Esq. to 
Mary Christiana, relict of Captain James Dalrym- 
ae | third daughter of Sir James Nasmyth, 

of New Posso. 

29. At Stockton-upon-Tees, Gilbert Munro, 
a tr of hen aye y Island of St Ss Seenh oe and of Al- 

le Street, London, to a daugh- 
ter en the late Jonathan prt vnnny Lu ord, M. D. 
of | Warwick, dp c. Island of Jamaica. 
At Phe: gp ee Mr William Lowe, merchant, 
roms os kenge of the late Cap- 
Aberdeenshire. 

April 5. Ke Cc Soe amy Earl of Dartmouth, 
to Lady Frances Charlotte Chetwynd Talbot, eld- 
est daughter of his Excellency Earl Talbot, Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. 

— At Lockerby-house, his Excellency Colonel 
Maxwell, C. B. Captain-General and Governor of 
the island of St Christopher's, &c. &c. to Miss 
Douglas, only daughter of Lieutenant -Colonel 

of Green Croft. 

8. At Dublin, ee gg Francis Stupart, of the 

North i Ca Greys.) to 
iter of John yom 
to the Signet, to Al Alice, eldest daught 
to Alice, ter 
Wauchope, —_ = — Marischall. 


— At Alloa ‘sccond La wee oF, a, 
i. 10 Catherine, seco daugh hibald 


14. At St ‘Georges eat Hanover Square, the 
reverend Will: Pegus, to the Countess of Lind- 
na rd of the late, and mother of the present 

16. At Edinburgh, Adam Ferguson, Esq. late 

the 58th regiment of foot, to Mrs Mar, “4 
Stewart, daughter of the late John Stewart, 
of Stenton, and — of George Lyon, Esq. af 
Bucklersbury, London 


ter of David Steuart, . of Steua’ 
5 Windyps wh cag, Mr James “ait, postmaster of 
to Christian, second daughter of Mr 
wines: Meldrum, h 


Writer 
‘Andrew 


.to Jane, you t 


ead inn there. 
ge’s chureh, Hanover Square, 
, the Earl of Aylesford, to Lady Augusta 
ia Greville, sister bo the farl of Warwic 
4. At coda James Monteith, Esq. to Mar- 
ughter of Robert Thomson, Esq. 


s church, Everton, Liverpool, 
he bRev. Joseph Evans Beaumont, of Haddington, 
jr second daughter of John Morton, 
Bag. of av pinay surgeon, late of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, and sister to Mrs Dr Morrison of Canton. 
ith ©: Pitfour, James Hay, Esq. of Seggieden, 
iss Christian Craigie Stewart, — of the 
James Stewart, Esq. of Urrard. 

— At the Manse of Duntions, the Rev. Tho- 
mas minister of the parish of Queensfer- 
my to Miss —_ eu de 
to Margaret, eldest ~~] gee al of Mr Willian Drys Drys- 


Register.—Marriages and Deaths. 


— 
27. At Leith, Mr Nicholas Whitehead, to Miss 
beth Kirk, of the late Mr James 
v2 At Eainburgh, MH of Hawick. 
Edin » Mr + 5 gaeaee aaa to 
Miss Graham, 48, Frederick S: 
— At Heath Seek bad ‘her. James syd 


minister of the pon a ee te 

Margaret, eldest ter of Robert Vei 

of Hawthornbank. — 
Lathy. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles James Fle- 
ming of Bewdley, Worcestershire, to Sarah, only 

child of Mr John’ Boxter, 5 South Bridge. 


DEAT! THS. 

Oct, 22. 1820. At Esseer Ghier, Major Giibert 
Grierson Maitland, of the European try of 
the Madras establishment, only remaining son of 
the late Pelham Maitland, 

Nov. — At China, the Hon. Valentine Gardner, 
—- of his Majesty’s ship Dauntless. 

17. At his station on the south banks of the 
Narbudda, in Bengal, Alexander Dick Lindsa 
Esq. of the civil service of the Hon. East 4 
Company, second son of the Hon. Robert Lindsay 
of Balcarres. 

Jan. 20. 1821. At Davis’s Cove, Jamaica, Ri- 
chard Dickson, Esq. 

Feb. 6, At Jamaica, James Fraser, son of Mr 
Fraser, St James’ me 7 third son he has lost 
in that island since ——- 

— At Demerara, bert Thomson, surgeon, 
second son Te Mr Thomas Thomson, late town- 
clerk, Musselburgh. 

7. At Quebec, Mrs Ker, wife of James Kerr, 
Esq. judge of the Court of King’s Bench, Vice Ad- 
miralty, &c. &e. province of Lower Canada. 

24. At Madeira, Thomas Litt, Esq. of Glasgow. 

Mar. 2. On his home, denen Carnegy, 
Esq. late merchant in Malacca, and third son o° 
the late Patrick Carnegy, Esq. of Lower. 

3. At Madeira, Captain John Murray, R. N. 
Fo aang son of the late William Murray, Esq. of 

olmaise 

10. At Orleans, Captain Coll M‘ Dougall, late of 
the 42d (Bouton 
B, S. At logne-sur-Mer, Duncan Monro, Esq. 


18. At “Quebeh, Benjamin inch Frobisher, 
Esq. Provincial LAgutanant-Gstons and Aide-de- 
Camp to his eae of Dalhousie, 
Governor-General of the C 

19. At aera in Shetland, “James Cheyne, 


. aged 84 
23. At Rome, after a emmpns illness, Mr John 


Keats, the 

24. At Clifton fe near Bristol, in the 20th 
year of his age, William Heaven Esq. only son of 
~ 3 late Robert Heaven, Esq. of Burdwan, in Ben- 
gal 
— At Cairnie, Fifeshire, Mrs Dalyell of Lingo. 
25. At Paisley, the Rev. Dr John Findlay, of 
the High Chureh, Paisley, =a > 4lst year of his 
ministry. During the course of oy Sm an are, 
and an useful life, he was eminently 
by his personal religion—by vee be act ta- 
lents, which were well cultivated and improved— 
and by the conscientious fidelity, 
exactness, with which he discharged all hi 
and relative duties. 

26. At Crofthall, Glasgow, Miss Helen 
Pasley, aged 22, daughter of the late John Pasley, 
Esq. of Edinburgh. 

— Suddenly, at Ranby Hall, near Retford, Ge- 
neral Crawford, by whose death the Dowager 
Duchess of Newcastle becomes again a widow. 

— At Merstham-house, Surrey, the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Ann oo , relict of John Simp 
> Esq. of Bran ], Durham. 

At Shacklewe rot a decline, in the 26th 
year ae her age, Miss Jane Menzies, only daughter 
of the late Mr Archibald Menzies, of Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 25, Mr William Masson, 
writer. 

— At his house, in Frederick Street, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Thomas Inglis. 

— At Woolwich, Davidona Frances Stuart, 
yore on mee of Major John Sutherland Sin- 

r, Royal Artillery. . 
51. At Edinburgh, Mrs Joanna Pringle, relict * 
Ha —— of Mornington. 


» and 
official 


t ’ Stein, Esq. 
— — Suddenly, in Stratford Place; Londcn, Mrs 





the last two years, she had been sub- 
and i te minutes she 


expired. 
. At Edinburgh, Grace Eu) 
of the late Mr John Pree Wied, 
re. 


ton, Sir Charles Edmonstone, of 
» P. for the county of Stir- 


Mr John Little, merchant, Lawnmarket. 
t Carlton, be ye te ee 92, Mrs 
Needham, relict of Mr Robert Needham, of 


At Drimnin-House, Argyllshire, John Mac- 


lean, Esq, of Boreray. 
_— At , Charlotte, second daughter of 
ht Hon. Sir James Mansfield, Knt. 
t Gilmour Place, Christian Fordyce, eldest 
of Lieutenant David Robertson, Royal 


— At No.8, Queen Street, Torquil, second son 
of J. N. Macleod of Macleod, Esq. 
“A oe 


12. At Bath, Alexander Oswald, 

— At Easter Road, near Leith, Mrs Mollison 
Maitland, wife of Mr Jonathan Wilson, gardener. 
14. At Edinburgh, John, 18 months, son 
of Mr Alexander Goodsir, British Linen Compa- 


's Bank. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr William Thomson, iron- 


— At Warriston Crescent, William, youngest 
son of Andrew Stivens, solicitor. 

— At South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh, Miss 
Marion Hunter of Hunterston. 


[May, 


— At Charleton, after a lingering liness, which 
the bore with the utmost fortituile, Mrs Susan 
Scott, relict of the late Esq. 
of Pitarrow, in the 78th year of her age. In an. 
reap | the death of this lady, we announce the 
death of one who will be long and most justly re. 
membered in Montrose an: its neighbou: 

To befriend the widow anc! the fatherless, to feed 


the h » and to clothe the naked, to assist 

honest eed the industrious in time of need, ~" 

poner ok | the utmost extent of her infl 

weak unprotected, evcr yielded her the 

est gratification. " 

ean At Hawick, Mrs Brown, of the Tower Inn, 
ere. 


the 


17. At Sloane Street, London, Lieutenant-Colone? 
George Smith, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, = 83. 

19. At Edinburgh, Stuart, infant son of Mr Ro- 
bert Watson, 14, Pitt Street. 

21. At George’s Square, aged 96, Mrs Violet 
Pringle, — of the late Lord Haining, and 
sister of the late Lord Alemore, both Senators of 
the Col of a —. . a 

— At Edinburgh, in his 12th year, John, the 
eldest son of William M‘Call, Esq. of Maiden Hill, 
Cumberland. 

22. At George’s Square, Edinburgh, M: 
Julia, youngest daughter of John Smith, 
writer to the signet. , 

23. At Prestonpans, Francis Buchan Sydserf, 
Esq. collector of the customs there. 

— At Kilgraston House, the Hon. Mrs Grant of 


m. 
24. At Edin h, in his 13th » Robert, el. 
dest son of Mr R: Laidlaw, Simon’s Square. 
25. In the 78th-year of his age, the Earl of Car- 
ham . This venerable nobleman was distin- 
guished in Sen) he as Colonel Luttrell. a 
some political battles, and was the opponent of 
celebrated Mr Wilkes, in the memorable contest 
for the county of Middlesex, when the latter was 
expelled the House of Commons by a vote of the 
house. He was brother to the beautiful Miss Lut 
trell, the late Duchess of Cumberland. His Lord. 
ship succeeded to his titles on the death of his fa- 
ther, in 1787. He has left no issue, and is there- 
fore succeeded by his brother. The late Earl was 
colonel of the dragoon guards. He stood third 
on the list of Generals—those ee him being 
the Marquis of Drogheda and 
26. At Ambleside, Westmoreland, on his way to 
Matlock for the recovery of his health, David 
Erskine Dewar, Esq. of Gilston House, in the 
county of Fife, eldest son of the late Majc-Gene- 
i y At Ean sparen, Mi Euphemia Clark, 
t » Mrs E ,» spouse 
of Mr Bremner, solicitor of stam 
Lately, at Buenos Ayres, Archibald Primrose, 
aged 28; and on the 10th July last, at Hen- 
, St Domingo, George, aged 24; and at the same 
piece, on the 28th January, Allan, aged 22, sons 
of the late Mr Allan Fowlis, wood-merchant, Glas 
At Colinton Mains, Plizabeth, eldest 
of the late Rev. David Pyper, mirister of 
Lately. J h Austin, Esq. ag hee 
geepvicion of the Chester ona eweastle theatres, 
é&e. and the last remaining actor mentioned in 
Churchill’s Rosciad. 
ver, A Herschell, were 
world as a profound Pp 
id brother to cir W. Herschel, the cole- 
mer. 


the m 
sician, 
bra 
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